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UTOPIA LOST. 
By WILLIAM WALSH. 


BOOK I. 


[In these vexing days when pseudo-scientists and so-called popularizers 
of science have propagated so much nonsensical misinformation on the sup- 
posed inhabitants of Mars that legitimate speculations on our planetary neigh- 
bors are no longer taken seriously (to the great detriment of true science), 
there are those who find renewed hope in the discovery and deciphering of a 
palimpsest manuscript of great antiquity, found in the tomb of King Henesseze 
XXX. when it was opened in 1912. The manuscript, which is in a dialect of 
early Sanskrit, has been translated only partially. It appears to be a report to 
the king concerning a voyage made by one Unga Gish. Originally the property 
of Sir William McGuire, it was left at his death to his nephew, the Hon. Reginald 
Dunn, who in turn presented it to the British Academy on learning its probable 
nature and extraordinary value. It was deciphered recently by Professor 
Murfée of the Sorbonne. 

The narrative warrants the belief that a civilization in many respects far 
superior to ours existed in the Euphrates Valley about 12,000 years Bs. c.1 The 
writer appears to assume, for instance, the impossibility of wars, epidemics, 
and demagogues under the humane rule of Henesseze, who, because of his 
virtue and wisdom, was invited by acclaim to rule all the nations of the then 
known world. How much of this should be attributed to the adulation a 
Servant would pay to a powerful monarch, it is, of course, impossible to say. 
Nevertheless there are sufficient references to the use of electricity, the con- 
quest of the air, the universal education of children in painting, sculpture, and 
music as well as in the usual branches, and the relative infrequency of 
disease and poverty, to warrant the supposition the twentieth century is not 
so near the millennium as some evolutionary optimists have permitted them- 
Selves to hope. And although Unga Gish, in the opinion of one scholar of note, 
refers merely to an aérial voyage exploring a distant region of the earth, others, 
including Professor Gassbaum of the University of Goshen, adhere to the belief 
that the word booja should be translated “planet” and not “country”; and that 
this daring pioneer, no doubt one of the ancestors of the Nordic race, actually 

10r circa 14,000 years before H. G. Wells. 
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set foot on a now extinct star where human life had long since flourished, or 
at least existed. One of the translators holds that since the days of Henesseze, 
evolution has taken a downward, instead of an upward, trend, and that man 
to-day is physically, mentally, and morally the inferior of Unga Gish. That, 
however, is a matter of opinion, and the discerning reader may judge for 


himself from the following translation.) 


THE GREAT LORD OF THE 
EartTH, HENESSEZE, KING OF 
KInGs AND RiGut HAnp OF THE IN- 
VISIBLE MAKER OF THE SUN, MOON, 
AND Stars, from his humble servant 
and well-wisher, Unga-Gish, Pros- 
TRATIONS AND GREETINGS. 

After a voyage of two years, in 
which I had exhausted almost half 
my supply of life-tablets, I noticed 
by the indicator that my tank was 
absorbing oxygen from the atmos- 
phere; and the next morning I 
landed on a planet (booja) of sin- 
gular aspect. The trees were 
stunted and wider than ours, and 
the grass grew sparsely, but both 
were pale yellow instead of green— 
the result, as I learned later, of 


the presence of so much sulphur 
dioxide in the air, which otherwise 
I found to have the same chemical 


constituents as ours. The planet, I 
judge, is the star known to our 
astronomers as Utopia, though it is 
about 1,000,000 miles above the 
point where they had it charted, a 
slight mistake probably having 
been made in estimating its peri- 
helion. 

When I opened the door of my 
car (pangzo),? I found myself ob- 
served by two very old men, with 
great owl-like eyes, small pointed 
beards like those of our mahas 
(goats), and bald heads, which 
they wagged solemnly, while they 
chattered together in a language 
which I could not understand. 
They were two feet shorter than 
we are,—I should say they were 
not above six feet in height,—but 


2Pangzo denotes either a boat, a motor 
vehicle, or a flying house. 


this was offset by their singular 
power of rising four or five feet in 
the air when excited. They hovered 
about me a few moments like great 
birds, their long robes flapping in 
the air; then they descended, and 
stood attentively before me. One 
of them, standing on his toes, 
looked at me fixedly with his pecul- 
iar greenish eyes, muttering a 
strange word over and over, and 
passing his hand from time to time 
across my brow. I did not realize 
until it was too late that he was 
hypnotizing me, robbing me of my 
will power, as some of Your Maj- 
esty’s magicians do in sport, to 
amuse children. Here, however, 
this power takes the place of police 
and military among us. They hyp- 
notize a man into obedience. 

I was conducted to the top of a 
hill, into an immense building hav- 
ing the outward appearance of a 
sumptuous palace, but within more 
like one of those factories which 
Your Majesty’s illustrious ancestors 
abolished, and full of the nauseous 
odors of chemicals and medicines. 
Here they sat me down in a pecul- 
iar cushioned chair, to which they 
strapped my ankles, wrists, and 
neck. I thought my last moment 
had come. I thought they were 
about to inflict on me that dreadful 
punishment, electrocution, which 
Your Majesty reserves for adulter- 
ers of children’s food and defraud- 
ers of the poor. But they were only 
recording, for future reference and 
study, my blood pressure, my pulse, 
and the electronic vibrations of my 
brain. They then made a plaster 
mold of my head, that they might 
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study its contour at leisure. (Some 
of the plaster stuck in my hair and 
ears for days.) Finally, they took 
an imprint of each of my palms. 
Since learning their language (a 
brief task, thanks to the experience 
I got that summer when Your Maj- 
esty had me study the chatter of 
dodo birds and chimpanzees), I 
have ascertained that they believe 
each line in the palm of the 
hand tells something about the 
character and life of the individual. 
Thus their wise men can read even 
in the hand of a child what his 
talents and vices will be, whether 
he will be virtuous or criminal, fool- 
ish or sensible, an artist or a ditch- 
digger, a biologist or a fishmonger. 
A chart of each palm is filed with 
his birth certificate; and every year 
following, until his death, a similar 
record is filed. The changes in the 
lines are thus studied by the Bozos, 
as the wise men are called, and sta- 
tistics of the most accurate sort are 
based upon them. Thus they have 
reduced what was in past ages 
mere quackery to an exact science 
which subserves many useful pur- 
poses. For example, they avoid the 
folly of attempting to give a polite 
education to a young man fitted by 
nature and destiny to be a plumber 
or a cab-driver. A youth with mu- 
sical ability is not suffered to waste 
his life making shoes or selling tin- 
ware. I am not suggesting, of 
course, that Your Majesty adopt 
this plan on our earth; indeed, I 
perceive certain serious objections 
to it—especially the tenderness of 
heart for-which Your Majesty is so 
justly praised. For, our people be- 
ing more emotional than the inhabi- 
tants of this planet, I am afraid it 
would hardly do to tell one man 
that he would die next January of 
an apoplexy, and another that his 


partner would ruin him by ab- 
sconding with his bank account 
two years hence. Our people are 
not advanced enough to receive this 
knowledge. Still, it will interest 
Your Majesty, and I offer it for 
what it is worth. Let me add that 
the Bozos have derived one impor- 
tant advantage from it which we 
can hardly afford to overlook: they 
have almost completely abolished 
crime. For when the hand of a 
year-old child indicates that he may 
become a burglar, a murderer, a 
demagogue, or a fanatic, they mer- 
cifully asphyxiate him, thus saving 
the expense of those great hospitals 
in which Your Majesty has such 
people instructed and corrected by 
our doctors and priests. 

Similarly all the inhabitants are 
compelled, under pain of death, to 
report their dreams every morning 
to the Prefect of Dreams. A corps 
of experts analyzes the dreams. 
These experts are called psycho- 
seers; and they profess to be able, 
by dream analysis, to read the en- 
tire consciousness of each person 
forwards and backwards, and to 
detect, often before the patient him- 
self is aware of it, some tendency, 
some unconscious or suppressed 
wish, which, if expressed, might be 
injurious to the public interest. 
When any evil or unsocial tendency 
is observed in a person, he is im- 
mediately confined in a glass house 
for clinical observation. 

One result of this regulation is 
that only a few of the people re- 
main at large. These are the wise 
men, the professors, or, as they call 
them, the Bozos, which in our lan- 
guage would be equivalent to 
Guffos.* 

There is a Chief Bozo, or Bozo- 


8There is no exact equivalent in Sanskrit 
for the English word “intelligentsia.” 
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zeem, who lives in a palace on the 
highest mountain, whence he ap- 
pears only on important occasions, 
such as an eclipse of the sun, or a 
day when everybody reports the 
same dream. Then a general holi- 
day, known as Cosmic Urge Day, is 
proclaimed, and the people indulge 
in sports which I shall describe 
later. But I was telling Your Maj- 
esty about the Bozos. Most of the 
business of government is relegated 
by Bozo-zeem to my two learned 
acquaintances, Bozo-bo and Bozo- 
bum, signifying First Lord of the 
Palms and First Lord of the 
Dreams. These two dignitaries 
were so reticent that I got nothing 
from them, even on better acquaint- 
ance. But I found Bozo-buz, the 
Keeper of the Great Telescope, a 
more loquacious fellow. He is in- 
credibly old (I have since learned 
that he is 250 years of age) and his 


skin is wrinkled like the skin of an 


old elephant. There is a large wart 
on the left side of his nose. More- 
over, he is exceedingly cross-eyed 
from looking through the telescope 
so much. I was left with him an 
entire morning while he took my 
pulse and my horoscope, and pre- 
dicted my future. For they have 
another strange belief here that the 
destiny of each individual is in- 
fluenced by various stars and com- 
binations of stars; that every act of 
his life is predestined, and as inev- 
itable as day and night. My fate 
depended, as I learned later, on 
whether my horoscope showed that 
I would do harm to the Bozos or 
not. 

“You are lucky,” said Bozo-buz, 
horribly wrinkling up his great 
nose in a grimace of ironic amuse- 
ment. “The stars show that you 
will never do anything of signifi- 
cance, either good or bad. Unless” 
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—he added sternly—“you lied to 
me about the date of your birth.” 

“Faith, no, your honor!” I cried. 

He seemed affable enough after 
that, and conversed with me almost 
daily about his planet and ours. | 
imagined that he was bored by the 
companionship of the other Bozos, 
and liked to talk to a stranger for 
a change. Finally I made bold to 
inquire about the history of the 
kingdom. 

“Don’t let anybody hear you use 
the word ‘kingdom,’” he warned 
me. “We abolished kings a thou- 
sand molos (summers) ago. This 
is a democracy. All the people here 
live in a state of perfect equality. 
There was a time,” he went on, 
“when the country was controlled 
by pork packers and oil barons, but 
that was a long while ago.” 

“What are those?” I asked. 

He explained to me a strange 
state of affairs. It seems that long 
ago individuals owned the common 
necessities of life, such as fuel and 
food, and sold them to their fellows 
for high prices—commodities which 
among us are owned by the king- 
dom and dispensed to all, as needed, 
by the servants of Your Majesty. 
But here, apparently, there was not 
an all-wise and all-powerful king 
like Your Majesty to curb the evil 
passions of individuals. 

“However,” added Bozo-buz apol- 
ogetically, “that lasted only 300 
summers. There was a great revo- 
lution, in which the pork packers 
and oil barons were boiled in lard 
and kerosene. Since then the coun- 
try has been ruled by the people, 
through the intelligentsia.” 

Knowing that we, too, have crack- 
brained men, even in our happy 
kingdom, who advocate the absurd 
and impossible control of affairs by 
the masses, I was curious to see 
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how it worked out here, particularly 
as I anticipated Your Majesty would 
question me on this point. So I 
begged permission of my keepers 
to inspect the city, which I under- 
stood lay just behind the ridge of 
blue hills, beyond the palace where 
I was a virtual prisoner. 

The Bozos held a short discus- 
sion. Bozo-bo considered it unwise 
to let me mingle with the inhabi- 
tants. Bozo-bum thought, how- 
ever, that since their remote an- 
cestors, far down the scale of crea- 
tion, had probably looked like me, 
it would be an instructive experi- 
ment to see me and them together. 
For Your Majesty must understand 
they have a peculiar belief here, 
quite unknown among us, called 
monko (the theory of evolution). 
In our country we accept man as a 
fact, and all our government and 
education are directed toward mak- 
ing him happy, by developing his 
better possibilities and suppressing 
his worse ones, preferably by edu- 
cation and example, but if neces- 
sary by compulsion. But the Bozos 
say that man is a descendant of the 
snail and the lizard; that he devel- 
oped from a slimy brute into a rea- 
soning creature by a process called 
evolution; and that the Bozos, hav- 
ing learned to control and direct 
this process, have changed him rad- 
ically and for the better, expanding 
his consciousness through artificial 
selection until he is what he is to- 
day. In short, they have done to 
man what Your Majesty’s scientists 
do to fruit and animals. And now, 
after a thousand years of careful 
breeding, man on this planet, Bozo- 
buz told me, has reached his acme. 
Your Majesty will be as curious 
as I was to know what these per- 
fected creatures were and how they 
lived. 
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Imagine, then, a city where it is 
never dark; where the temperature 
is always 80 degrees; where there 
is no shade; where all the houses 
are made of glass, each house ex- 
actly like every other house, all 
built in uniform rows, and every 
street so like another that you 
could not tell them apart, except by 
their numbers. I know this will 
horrify Your Majesty, whose desire 
is always to have city streets and 
houses express the individual tastes 
and lives of the residents; but I 
merely report what Isaw. Imagine, 
too, that these streets are absolutely 
deserted. 

Bozo-buz told me the glasshouz- 
ers (for so they called the inhabi- 
tants who are not Bozos) were vir- 
tually all confined to glass houses, 
because of their dream tendencies, 
for observation. Thereupon I 
looked more curiously at the houses. 
I found them to be made of a phos- 
phorescent glass, which kept the 
whole city constantly light with a 
sort of greenish glare, and yet was 
transparent enough to permit the 
Bozos and Deputy Bozos to turn 
their great microscopes upon the in- 
mates at any hour of the day or 
night, and to observe their reactions 
even in the most intimate affairs of 
life. This, of course, would hardly 
be practicable in our kingdom, 
where the privacy of the individual 
and the sanctity of his home are 
perhaps exaggerated; but the Bozos 
place the public welfare above all 
merely sentimental considerations, 
and argue that facts on which to 
build a perfect social life can be ob- 
tained only by the most rigorous 
and exhaustive researches. Conse- 
quently they have reduced the life 
of the glasshouzers to a sane and 
rational routine in which nothing 
is left to chance or to the emotions 
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which influence so much conduct 
among us. 

Here, for instance, the tempera- 
ture disturbs no man’s tempera- 
ment, first, because he has no tem- 
perament, and secondly, because 
he has no temperature; or rather, 
because, as I have said, the tem- 
perature is kept uniform by the fol- 
lowing simple device. Great pipes 
run from the tops of the highest 
snow-clad mountains to drains un- 
der the city streets. If the ther- 
mometers rise above 80 degrees, 
these pipes are automatically 
opened, and the cold air, rushing 
downward with great velocity, 
speedily restores the balance. On 


the other hand, winter has no ter- 
rors; for when the temperature falls 
below 80 degrees, pipes leading far 
into the bowels of the earth conduct 
the warm air upward. This also 
prevents volcanic eruptions and 


earthquakes, by giving the hot air 
under the mountains a_ rational 
vent. It was reported that the 
Chief Bozo was at work on a device 
to simplify the matter further by 
drawing the planet nearer or send- 
ing it farther from the sun, by 
means of great positive and nega- 
tive magnets; but this had not 
been perfected when I left. 

In consequence of the climate, as 
well as for other reasons, the peo- 
ple wear no clothes. And gazing 
through the glass walls, I was as- 
tonished, I admit, by their extraor- 
dinary appearance. If I had not the 
word of Bozo-buz for it, I should 
never believe that the ancestors of 
these beings were once men like me. 
For, first of all, their bodies were 
covered by a fuzz of very fine pink- 
ish hair. They have tails, about a 
foot long, curling upward; and 
their heads, perfectly smooth and 
hairless, are surmounted by a pair 
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of short but clearly defined horns 
developed after many generations 
of careful selection and crossing— 
this being a type of beauty gener- 
ally held in high esteem among the 
Bozos. These interesting creatures 
had waists as slender as bees’, and 
no hams at all. Their chests, on 
the other hand, were enormously 
developed; their shoulders dis- 
tended, their arms long, and their 
heads somewhat smaller and flatter 
than ours; for, as Bozo-buz ex- 
plained to me, they had to sacrifice 
something to the Law of Compensa- 
tion to get the horns to grow. Their 
eyes were small and beady, and 
looked out of the sides of their 
heads, like those of a horse. This 
came from their curiosity, which 
impelled them to try to look out of 
both sides of their houses at once; 
and the Bozos had developed this 
trait by evolution. And to my 
great surprise, I observed that they 
had hardly any mouths. 

This results from the advanced 
way in which their food is admin- 
istered. Experiment having shown 
that the body is ultimately com- 
posed of certain chemicals,—so 
much carbon, so much nitrogen, 
and so on,—the Bozos, with char- 
acteristic logic, decided that it was 
a waste of energy to make the ali- 
mentary tract perform so much 
labor, when the necessary chemical 
constituents could be assembled in 
the laboratory in wholesale quan- 
tities, transformed into gases, and 
taken directly into the glasshouzers’ 
lungs through the simple expedient 
of normal breathing. Consequently 
a great tube runs from a central 
plant into each glass house, feeding 
the elements neceSsary to maintain 
life in just the required quantities. 
Thus the glasshouzers exist with- 
out eating. They no longer suffer 
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from overeating or from hunger. 
They are spared the trouble of pre- 
paring meals and washing dishes. 
The women as well as the men, 
therefore, have leisure to cultivate 
what the Bozos call their higher 
faculties. 

One result of this arrangement 
is the enormous development of the 
lungs, which I have referred to. I 
had the odd fancy that if a glass- 
houzer were excited, so that the gas 
in his lungs became overheated, he 
would rise in the air like a balloon; 
but no, my masters informed me 
that the weight of the bony part of 
the cranium was sufficient to hold 
him down; so that when he expe- 
rienced any violent emotion, such 
as love or anger, he simply turned 
upside down, and remained thus, 
his feet impotently kicking the air, 
until his temperature became nor- 
mal. 


But the chief advantage of the 
gas-feeding system is, of course, the 
enormous saving of time; and I 
fancy I hear Your Majesty inquir- 
ing what is done with the time 


saved. I was puzzled at first, all 
the more since I observed that the 
people spent most of their time sit- 
ting on their tails and looking at 
each other; or merely sitting on 
their tails and looking into vacancy, 
while they twiddled their thumbs. 
This was explained to me by Bozo- 
buz as follows. Education has been 
made so simple and easy by scien- 
tific means that it requires no effort 
and scarcely any time. Hundreds 
of years ago the Bozos educated the 
masses by radio and motion pic- 
tures, similar to ours. But at last, 
by natural selection, they developed 
a race of glasshouzers with brains 
80 delicately adjusted that they 
could communicate with one an- 
other without the tiresome medium 
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of speech. Two persons look at 
each other. One thinks a thought. 
A telepathic electrical wave, giving 
forth a tiny spark, passes imme- 
diately from his head to that of his 
vis-a-vis or, for that matter, to the 
head of a person on the other side 
of the planet. Consequently the last 
five generations have known all 
that was to be known about every- 
thing. Waves of thought “shim- 
mied” through the air so con- 
stantly that at last the whole 
atmosphere became a mesh of vi- 
brations. Individual thought had 
to be given up, of course, to. avoid 
confusion; but the Bozos point out 
that the glasshouzers are compen- 
sated richly by being partakers of 
the great mass of common thought, 
the all-embracing ether or nebula 
of consciousness. In short, the 
glasshouzers share thought as we 
breathe the atmosphere. Bozo- 
zeem thinks a great thought, and 
at that instant it becomes the 
thought of every glasshouzer in the 
community. In consequence of 
this they all seem bored. There is 
nothing to do but meditate, and 
since there is nothing left to medi- 
tate on, they sit and look through 
their glass walls. 

When I asked Bozo-buz whether 
I too might share the knowledge of 
all arts and sciences that these peo- 
ple possess, he looked solemnly at 
me a long moment, and then re- 
plied slowly that my brain was not 
sufficiently developed. “If you 
knew what the average glasshouzer 
knows,” he said, “you would go 
loko (insane).” And it was fortu- 
nate for me that the Bozos were 
not able to read my thoughts, which 
sometimes were not flattering to 
them. For they had not learned to 
tune in on the cerebral vibrations 
of creatures from other planets. 
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One consequence of their popular 
erudition is that there are no books 
in Bozoland. Furthermore, the in- 
habitants have progressed to a point 
where nothing that cannot be ex- 
pressed in terms of pure reason has 
any value for them. Long ago they 
abolished what they term the bar- 
baric delusions of sculpture, paint- 
ing, music, dancing, and poetry, 
which Your Majesty so assiduously 
labors to cultivate in our blessed 
kingdom. The last poet was stoned 
to death about 400 years ago for 
daring to insinuate that under the 
rule of the intelligentsia evolution 
had taken an adverse turn. The 


Bozos flashed forth through the 
glass houses the thought that the 
poet was an enemy of liberty and 
true science; the glasshouzers were 
turned loose, and the poet was suf- 
focated in five minutes. 

The only remnant of what might 


be described by a _ considerable 
stretch of language as an art, is a 
kind of noise which proceeds from 
a vast machine on one of the lower 
hills, for about two hours every 
night and morning. The first night 
I heard it, I thought my ear drums 
would burst; my head ached; I was 
ill. It has a regular rhythm—too 
monotonously regular—which, even 
when it is syncopated, is excessively 
crude, and lacks variety and charm. 
The accents fall like steady blows 
of a gigantic hammer. And there is 
something evil, something mon- 
strously sensual and deformed and 
degraded, in this so-called music. 
Your Majesty, who always insists 
that music is a language of the soul, 
that it must be spiritual, uplifting 
to the mind and purifying to the 
heart, will be horrified beyond ex- 
pression to find that concoctions of 
sound are possible which evoke in 
the mind of the listener images of 
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the most horrible and revolting 
character. I know Your Majesty 
would not wish me to go into de- 
tail—the less said of such things 
the better. But the effect of this 
cacophony on the glasshouzers is 
remarkable. Their eyes roll sensu- 
ally and vacuously, and _ their 
tongues, or the remnants of their 
tongues, hang out of their toothless 
mouths like the tongues of dogs. 
Indeed, they yelp and bark, and 
stamp their feet, while they perform 
barbaric motions and gyrations in 
time to the sickening rhythm of the 
noise. 

This form of musical entertain- 
ment is called jazzo. The Bozos 
told me that they had to permit it 
to the glasshouzers because their 
life had grown too intellectual. It 
is the nearest approach to what we 
call love that a glasshouzer ever 
experiences. I only pray that Your 
Majesty may never hear it, and 
that our planet may never be so 
degraded as to consider it for one 
instant. 

The glasshouzers are allowed to 
leave their houses once every ten 
days and on Cosmic Urge Day. On 
these occasions they indulge in cu- 
rious pleasures. One of the most 
popular of these is what is called 
Going to the Bottom of Things. It 
is employed principally on sultry 
days—for though they have learned 
to control the temperature, they 
have not succeeded entirely in elim- 
inating the humidity of summer. 

On such days, each glasshouzer 
straps to his back a large rubber 
tank of oxygen and fits a mask over 
his nose. Thus equipped, he puts 
on a pair of shoes with leaden soles 
(otherwise he could not sink) and 
leaps joyously into what is called 
the Chocolate Sea, from its thick, 
oozy consistence and its dusky 
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color. As there is oxygen enough 
in the glasshouzer’s tank to keep 
him alive four hours, he spends the 
afternoon sitting in the mud at the 
bottom of the sea, communing with 
the fishes on the mysteries of the 
deep. And this is said to be one of 
their favorite occupations. 

In the spring of the year, when 
the glasshouzers grow restless, they 
are released for about three weeks. 
This period is called the Gizzy- 
Gazzy, or in our language, the mat- 
ing season. I was fortunate in ar- 
riving just in time to see it this 
year. Each glasshouzer has strapped 
to his back a small aéro chassis, 
equipped with a light motor and 
four wings, that beat the air like a 
dragon fly’s. As the specific grav- 
ity of a glasshouzer is extremely 
low, owing to the preponderance of 
lung space, it requires only a small 
impetus to carry him far into the 
air. And as each aéroplane carries 
oxygen enough in its tank, a glass- 
houzer can remain at a high alti- 
tude, if he chooses, for a week at a 
time, though he generally prefers 
to return to his own house for more 
gas at the end of the day. 

This is the only time of the 
year when the sexes are allowed to 
mingle. It is highly diverting to 
see a young female glasshouzer 
perch on the top of a high tree and 
sing a song which to my poor ear 
resembles the honk of an automo- 
bile horn, until the air becomes 
dark with fluttering forms and vi- 
brant with the buzzing motors of 
young buck glasshouzers in hot 
pursuit. They fly and hop about 
her, making peculiar sounds, like 
those of an angry goose. She flies 
away and they pursue. She con- 
tinues these tactics until only one 
of her suitors is left. Then she flies 
to the ground. He follows. They 
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gaze at each other a long time, each 
probing the cosmic consciousness of 
the other. 

“Ga-ga?” he says. (This means, 
“Do you believe in free verse?”’) 

“Goo-goo,” she replies. (“I'll tell 
the world I do.”’) 

What follows seems to me posi- 
tively undignified. For both are so 
overcome by emotion that they turn 
upside down and wiggle their feet. 
I have seen two of them continue 
in this absurd posture for an hour 
at a time. 

They talk here of “free verse” 
and of “free love.” I have not yet 
succeeded in finding out just what 
is meant by free love. In our coun- 
try, praise be to Your Majesty, any 
pair of lovers are free to marry or 
not to marry; it never occurred to 
us to speak of “free” love, because 
real love cannot be anything but 
free. But here I gather that free love 
was a form of irresponsible wed- 
lock practiced among these people 
generations ago—especially by 
those who lacked the courage, the 
kindness, and the fidelity which 
marriage reasonably demands—and 
it was popular until the novelty 
wore off; but the glasshouzers have 
long since grown tired of it, as they 
do of everything, and now do noth- 
ing but talk about it. 

I find nothing now existing 
among them to approximate our 
concept of marriage as a union of 
man and wife in all things for mu- 
tual happiness and the propagation 
of the race. Baby glasshouzers are 
manufactured as needed in the vast 
chemical laboratory of the Bozos, 
and transplanted at the age of two 
years to the glass houses. Thus the 
young are protected from the folly 
of parents, the Bozos explain, and 
the infant mortality, I am informed, 
is exceedingly low. 
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These brilliant Bozos, having 
mastered the planet of Utopia, long 
ago turned their magnificent ener- 
gies toward the conquest of the 
heavens. ‘They were particularly 
incensed against the planet Xerxes, 
which they had reason to believe 
was peopled by a hostile folk. For 
at certain periods a yellowish cloud 
descended from Xerxes, gradually 
enveloping Utopia. The Utopians 
coughed and choked and sputtered. 
Several of the glasshouzers died. 
Analysis showed that the lethal 
cloud contained chlorine gas. 

The Bozos were of the opinion 
that degenerate beings in the planet 
Xerxes had launched the chlorine 
cloud with malice aforethought. 

“Xerxes must be destroyed,” said 
Bozo-bum. 

All other interests were neglected 
until the problem was solved. And 
after years of the most intense 


study and preparation, the moment 
of revenge arrived. An enormous 
electrical plant was constructed in 


UTOPIA LOST 


the desert below the Bozite Moun- 
tains. The glasshouzers were re- 
leased from their cages for a whole 
year to perform the necessary 
manual work; for, as Bozo-bum 
said, “It is a privilege for a free 
people to serve their native land.” 
Huge engines contrived by the intel- 
ligentsia labored night and day. 
Finally Bozo-zu, the elecstronomer, 
succeeded in launching from this 
planet an electrical current of 45,- 
000,000,000,000 volts. Making skill- 
ful allowance for the distance be- 
tween Utopia and Xerxes, and the 
probable movement of each during 
the progress of the great bolt, he 
fired the shot that was heard around 
the Milky Way. This no doubt ac- 
counts for the atmospheric disturb- 
ance that drove our earth out of its 
orbit a thousand years ago, and 
caused the glacial period of which 
our ancient poems speak. But 
there were other consequences so 
horrible that I can hardly bring 
myself to relate them. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








THE LOOKER-ON. 


By JANET L. GORDON. 


“TS it a sin,” said Michael to the 
night watchman, “to play foot- 
ball on Sunday?” 

“It all depends,” said the night 
watchman, who was a theologian, 
“on the intention.” 

“On the what?” queried Michael. 

“Yes,” pompously asserted the 
night watchman, “on the intention. 
If ye mean to offend Almighty God 
by kicking the ball, ye will offend 
Him, but if ye’re only amusing 
yerself and have no meaning what- 
ever to displease Him, ye will not 
displease Him.” 

Having delivered himself of this 
piece of oratory, the watchman 
leant back in his shelter and ap- 
peared to be deep in thought. 

Michael warmed himself at the 
roaring fire in the brazier in front 
of the shelter; he even opened his 
tattered jacket and let the heat 
right into his thin, half-starved little 
body, and he thought as hard as 
possible for something else to ask 
should the night watchman sud- 
denly order him off home. Any 
question would do, he thought fe- 
verishly, if only it would prolong 
his stay at the delightful heat. 
How delightful, only those akin to 
Michael in cold and nakedness and 
hunger can understand. 

He might have been twelve but 
had the stature of a child of nine. 
He had fiery red hair above a pale 
thin face. His nose was frankly 
snub, and his wide mouth disclosed 
large and damaged teeth. This was 
Michael whom no parents acknowl- 
edged, who slept usually in stairs 
or coal cellars, and who had picked 


up his education amongst the closes 
and slums of the city. He had 
never had a chance. His few years 
had been spent in the streets and 
closes, always hungry, always 
hunted, with none to care for him. 
His childish ears had been habit- 
uated to every coarseness and his 
small mind filled with desperate 
shifts of living. 

The night was bitterly cold and 
the moon up above was twice its 
usual size, which seemed to make 
the sky and stars sadly out of per- 
spective. So thought, at least, Rob- 
ert Haine, as he walked slowly and 
painfully along, placing his stick 
very carefully down on the pave- 
ment as he walked. It was a 
night such as this when the shell 
had blown away his leg, and a moon 
such as this that had looked down 
on him as he lay among the dead 
and dying soldiers in the Flanders 
mud! 

Well, he had fared better than 
most, though this artificial leg was 
still devilishly awkward to walk 
with, he told himself. Especially 
so, it was, on a night such as this 
with a suspicion of frost. Even his 
stick was slipping and if he wasn’t 
careful, he’d come a cropper! The 
sweat began to come out in big 
drops on his brow with the exertion 
and the fear that he would fall, 
and he made up his mind that when 
he reached that brightly burning 
brazier ahead, he would stop and 
take a rest. So, he plodded slowly 
and carefully on, placing his stick 
and artificial foot very cautiously 
down upon the now glistening 
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pavement, but as he reached the 
brazier he seemed to lose all power 
over both stick and leg and came 
crashing to the ground, where he 
lay on his back quite silent. 
Michael, though a very advanced 
member of the proletariat, had no 
class-consciousness whatever, and 
darted off at once to help the fallen 
“gent,” but he was not first on the 
scene. A lady was already kneeling 
on the pavement trying to pull him 
up, a lady with a very pleasant 
voice, who was saying anxiously: 
“I do hope you aren’t badly hurt.” 
Together, they pulled him to a 
sitting position, and in the moon- 
light they saw that his face was 
white and strained and the sweat 
had gathered thickly on his brow. 
Then the watchman, roused from 
thought, appeared from out the 
shelter, and with his help they got 
him on to his legs again and piloted 


him slowly and painfully to the 
shelter, where he sat down panting. 
“There ye are now,” said the 
watchman, clapping him jovially 
on the shoulder, “there’s life in the 
auld dowg yet.” 
The young man’s white face lit 


up with a smile. He had quite a 
good smile, though there were lines 
of suffering round his mouth and 
eyes—an indelible mark left on him 
by his war experience. Then he 
spoke, and he had just as nice a 
voice as his smile,—a real voice, 
not a speaking tube,—and he said 
boyishly : 

“Yes, it takes a lot to kill me. 
Thanks so much”—he turned grate- 
ful eyes on the lady who stood there 
by the brazier—‘for helping me. 
It’s such a nuisance—I lie like a 
log when I fall—lI have a false leg, 
you see.” And a flush mounted on 
his white face. 

“The war, was it?” she asked. 
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“Yes,” he said, “just at the end, 
too. Rotten luck—October, 1918.” 

“Well, laddie, never mind,” said 
the watchman; “I have never seen 
the righteous forsaken or their seed 
begging bread.” 

They all laughed except the 
watchman, who looked hurt. He 
was a bit of a theologian, but he 
nearly always inserted his texts at 
the wrong places, naturally mar- 
ring the effect which otherwise 
would have been fine. He turned 
round wrathfully to Michael and 
said: 

“Get oot o’ this, ye red-haired 
savage.” 

Michael dodged round the brazier 
but did not go away. 

“I say, Sonny,” called out Robert 
Haine, “could you call a taxi for 
me?” 

“Sure,” called Michael; “will I 
bring it the now?” 

“Yes, you might.” 

“Hey, Mister, could I come back 
in it—riding in it, I mean?” called 
Michael, ready for flight. 

Robert Haine’s blue eyes twinkled 
and he cried: 

“Right, so long as you bring the 
taxi.” But Michael was off. He 
had only heard the first word but 
that was enough. 

So that was how Alethea met 
Robert Haine. 

Why she had been called Alethea 
she didn’t really know, and when 
she was a child she used to feel 
rather an outcast when the other 
children prayed to their patron 
saints and she hadn’t got one to 
pray to. Even as a child she had 
had very strange thoughts, she had 
been told; so, as the spring days 
lengthened, it was not surprising 
that she thought many times of 
Robert Haine, for had he not said 
some very strange things. For in- 
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stance, when he had been telling 
her about those years of holocaust 
which ended by crippling him for 
life, he had said: 

“But men’s souls have stranger 
adventures than their bodies.” 
Then he had proceeded to tell her 
of his conversion to the one true 
faith, that spiritual adventure he 
had had while embarked on his 
other adventure of killing or of be- 
ing killed. 

“If I couldn’t believe with all my 
soul,” he had said another time, 
“that after death comes life eternal, 
I would take my old service re- 
volver and blow my brains out this 
very minute.” 

He was really rather an uncom- 
mon young man, and he was com- 
ing to see her this afternoon to read 
her part of his new book. He wrote 
books, which added to his interest 
in her eyes, and this book was be- 
ing written in order to gain a prize. 


Five hundred pounds the prize 
was, and she did hope he would 
get it. He deserved to win. Yes, 
on the whole, he was rather an un- 


common young man. 

In the little garden outside, lilacs 
were budding and there was a gold 
line of daffodils beside the tiny 
greenhouse. Beside the sooty wall 
a birch flaunted its new tassels and 
the little city sparrows chattered 
continually. Brave, gallant, little 
city sparrows! They made her 
think of red-haired Michael some- 
how, always fighting, always home- 
less, always on the alert, always 
full of pluck, rather impudent. 

The gate clinked and a limping 
step came up the narrow path. He 
had come, then. 

Two hours later, in the spring 
dusk, he looked across at Alethea. 

His blue eyes were shining, and 
his thin, clever face was alight with 


anticipated pleasure. But Alethea 
sat rather slackly in her chair, and 
never raised her eyes from the red- 
gold heart of the fire, where the sap- 
phire and violet and emerald flames 
were dancing. 

At last he said, “Well, how’s that, 
umpire?” 

A tiny smile appeared at the cor- 
ner of Alethea’s mouth. She liked 
his boyish phrases. But still she 
could not say the thought in her 
mind. 

“Well, do you like it?” he said 
impatiently. 

“Frankly, Mr. Haine, I don’t.” 

There was a silence for a minute, 
then he said blankly: 

“But why?” 

“Perhaps it’s because I’ve got a 
shock. I never thought you could 
write about these things in that 
way.” 

“What things?” he said. 

“About men and women and their 
wicked passions—in fact, about the 
world, the flesh, and the Devil in 
their worst phases, and not a word 
about Almighty God.” 

“I’ve shocked you, then?” 

“No,” she said, “but I’m really so 
disappointed.” 

“But,” he said, “I learnt in the 
war that civilization anywhere is a 
very thin crust. The world is like 
that; men and women are like that. 
The world doesn’t want Almighty 
God. We must write the truth.” 

“That is not the truth.” 

“It is. I’ve tried to get outside 
things and look on. That is what 
I see—that is realism—that is the 
truth.” 

“Well, then, I don’t like your 
point of view. I am a looker-on, 
too, and I don’t see things like that. 
Budge, the old watchman outside is 
always looking on, and he doesn’t 
see men and women like that.” 
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“That’s not because they are not 
like that, but because you see them 
from your own mystical stand- 
point.” 

“It’s a wicked book. 
harm.” 

“The world is wicked and I am 
not out to be a prophet, but to win 
a prize.” 

“But there’s no use in writing 
like that. We all know evil and 
passion exist. Why go into all the 
sordid details and write a story 
about them? Write about some- 
thing else.” 

His face had lost its boyishness 
as he said: 

“But that’s the sort of thing the 
public wants, and—well—I want 
the five hundred pounds.” So that 
was it, she thought sadly. Well, he 
wasn’t such an uncommon young 
man after all! There was silence. 
What could she say? He folded 


It will do 


up his manuscript slowly, rose and 
planted his artificial leg firmly on 
the floor, and reached for his stick. 
Then she rose, too, and said: 
“Have I hurt you, Mr. Haine?” 


“Well, I thought you’d under- 
stand my point of view.” 

He was hurt, then. Men are such 
children. But she couldn’t help 
herself. Alethea, if you remember, 
was always strange. So she said: 

“I don’t. I think really that’s a 
harmful book, but it may, of course, 
win the prize.” 

They shook hands in silence, and 
she stood in the middle of the room 
listening to the limping footsteps, 
as they passed down the narrow 
path. 

“She would be enchanting,” he 
thought, “if she were not so holy.” 

A few months later, Michael said 
to Budge, “Where’s the gent with 
the game leg that used to pass by 
here often?” 
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There was not so much need of 
the warmth of the brazier now, but 
still nights are always chilly to such 
as Michael, and he was a sociable 
being. Besides he liked to hear the 
watchman talk. Being red-haired 
and one-sixteenth Irish, he had a 
sense of humor. “Not knowing, 
can’t say,” replied that orator. 
“Mebbe he’s been run down by yin 
o’ thae damned velocipeeds.” He 
meant motor buses, but he always 
said the wrong word. 

“He was a nice bloke,” said 
Michael, “but I liked the girl best.” 

The night watchman straightened 
himself up and frowned. “You are 
most considerable familiar, young 
sir,” he said. 

“Oh, well,” said the irrepressible 
Michael, “all women is _ girls.” 
Budge roared with laughter. “Verra 
good, verra good,” he cried, slap- 
ping himself vigorously. “Out of 
the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings!” Then he recalled himself 
and said haughtily, “You say, 
‘young lady,’ sir, or Pll smack that 
red head of yours.” 

“Right,” said Michael cheerily. 
“I liked the young lady best. 
Where’s she gone? The blinds is 
all down.” 

“The young lady has gone to 
Rome—the everlasting city—to see 
the Pope.” 

“Oh, has she?” said Michael; 
“well, the bloke ain’t, for here he is 
coming, stumping along the pave- 
ment.” 

Robert Haine was walking slowly 
and chewing his cigarette as he 
walked, and as he passed the bra- 
zier, he only glanced moodily at the 
two figures beside it and nodded. 

But the watchman called out 
cheerily, “Verra glad to see you, 
sir; we've no seen you lately.” 

“No,” said Robert Haine, stop- 

















ping, and leaning heavily on his 
stick. “I’ve been busy writing a 
book.” 

“Remarkable clever of you, sir,” 
said Budge. “Is it a good book?” 

Robert Haine’s thin face twisted 
into a wry smile. “Well,” he said, 
“ve just heard that it’s won a 
prize, five hundred pounds to be 
exact.” 

Michael whistled and Budge 
rubbed his hairless head in amaze- 
ment, as he said, “Con-gra-tu-la- 
tions, sir, I am sure.” 

But Robert Haine had already 
started to limp away moodily, and 
as they both stared after him, 
Michael said, ““Won a prize has he? 
Well, he doesn’a look like a gent 
what’s won a prize.” 


* * * 


Alethea sat down and surveyed 
her unfinished packing and quoted 
softly to the lady in black, 


“Across the valleys and the high 
land, 

With all the world on either hand, 

Drinking when I had a mind to, 

Singing when I felt inclined to, 

Nor ever turned my face to home, 

Till I had slaked my heart at 
Rome.” 


“Then you have slaked your 
heart, my dear?” asked the old lady 
in black. 

“Yes, I am longing for home, 
though I wouldn’t have missed 
Rome for anything. I shall never 
forget.” 

“Well, it will only be a memory 
very shortly, my dear. And didn’t 
you say you knew that young novel- 
ist, Robert Haine, in Scotland?” 

“Yes, I know him,” said Alethea. 

“Well, my brother, the canon, 
says his book is perfectly scandal- 
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ous and he'll have to be repri- 
manded, so I don’t think it really 
wise of you to know him.” 

“Why,” said Alethea. 

“Well, my brother, the canon, 
says his book has done untold harm 
already. It is a best seller, of 
course, and he knows several peo- 
ple himself that it has really 
harmed. A man like that is not a 
person for a girl to know.” 

“But,” said Alethea, defending 
like most women what she herself 
condemned, “he only wrote it to 
win a prize.” 

“Well, my brother, the canon, 
says that if he has a conscience at 
all, he won’t be happy with the 
money. He’s doing the Devil’s work 
for him.” 

“Oh, no, no,” said Alethea, put- 
ting her hands over her ears; “you 
mustn’t say that. He is really a 
splendid man. I know him—he 
would never—” Her voice trailed 
off into silence, as she thought of 
all the ancient churches of ancient 
Rome in which she had prayed the 
selfsame prayer for that uncom- 
mon young man, Robert Haine. 
She really was rather a strange girl, 
Alethea, thought the old lady in 
black. But then the Scots were all 
queer—a dour race who were rarely 
surprised into showing their feel- 
ings, but when they were—and she 
shrugged her frail, expressive 
shoulders. 

So, a fortnight later, Alethea 
woke up at five thirty a. M. in the 
express near Carlisle and found 
that it was bitterly cold and rain- 
ing hard. But she felt no regret 
for the blue Italian skies, only a 
fierce joy gripping her heart that 
she was home in her own gray land 
again. She felt like an exile re- 
turning. She found that in her ab- 
sence that looker-on at life, Robert 
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Haine, had leapt into fame—or was 
it notoriety? 

The critics called him an exceed- 
ingly outspoken young man—they 
said his book was not a reticent 
book—they praised it—they blamed 
it—they condemned it fiercely and 
utterly—they talked about it—they 
all read it. It was one of the best 
sellers of the year! She heard of 
him everywhere, she saw his name 
on posters, she saw his photograph 
in papers, but the looker-on himself 
she never saw. Budge, the watch- 
man, was still at his post, and he 
had taken that red-haired savage, 
Michael, to live with him. He had 
been strongly advised by his ac- 
quaintances not to do so. : 

“The kid would only bring 
trouble to him,” but he said (and 
he quoted pompously but rightly 
for once), “Blessed is the man that 
hath not walked in the counsel of 
the ungodly.” Looking at the night 
watchman, Alethea did not know 
whether to laugh or cry. He was so 
ludicrously funny sometimes, and 
yet what a heavenly spark was in 
him. Then, one morning, came a 
letter from the looker-on at life. 
He had been told she was home, and 
he wrote to welcome her. He had 
been in a nursing home for weeks 
—knocked down one day—his 
beastly leg smashed to atoms—re- 
covering slowly—though of course 
unable to walk, even with crutches, 
yet—could she come to see him and 
tell him about Rome?” 

She could, and she did, and she 
found him sitting in a chair, thin, 
white, with the lines of suffering 
deepened round his mouth and 
eyes, but still that look of boyish 
eagerness about him. 

“Well,” she said, as she shook 
his thin hand, “are you still look- 
ing on?” 
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“Very much so,” he said, but he 
flushed a little; “and you?” 

But she didn’t answer. She only 
laughed happily. She felt extraor- 
dinarily happy. She looked ador- 
able, he thought, with those violets 
tucked in her dark furs and those 
tawny-golden eyes. “Eyes of gold 
and bramble-dew” was the expres- 
sive line of Stevenson’s. At the 
end of the hour, when the nurse 
came to send her away, his face 
was tense and hard, and his fingers 
were gripping the arms of his chair, 
and he was saying: 

“The immediate prospect of 
death changes one’s point of view 
altogether, and when I knew that 
my book was selling like hot cakes, 
I nearly broke my heart. I felt as 
Judas must have felt when he be- 
trayed the Lord for thirty pieces of 
silver.” 

The sweat was standing in great 
drops on his brow. 


“Madam,” said the nurse, “I am 
afraid I must ask you to go now. 
He is getting tired.” 


“Yes, certainly,” said Alethea. 
“He is tired.” 

“Will you come again soon?” 
pleaded the invalid, gripping her 
hand. 

“Yes,” she said, and, stooping, 
laid her violets shyly on his knee 
and went away. He lay back ex- 
hausted and shut his eyes and con- 
jured up a vision of the woman 
“with the eyes of gold and bramble- 
dew,” who had left him. He re- 
membered thinking long ago how 
enchanting she would have been 
had she not been so holy, but now 
he knew that her holiness was the 
bloom upon the nectarine, her sim- 
ple piety her greatest charm for 
him. The pavements were glisten- 
ing again with frost before Budge, 
the watchman, saw Robert Haine 
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pass by his shelter once more. His 
injured leg was not yet able to bear 
the weight of the artificial limb, 
and so he walked with crutches, 
slowly and painfully, and by his 
side walked Alethea, her tawny 
eyes alight with happiness. 

He had employed his enforced se- 
clusion by writing another book, 
as an act of reparation, he told 
himself. He had _ spent time, 
thought, and money upon it, he 
had put into it the thoughts of his 
awakened soul, but it simply 
wouldn’t sell! His critics said it 
was a piece of good writing, but his 
atmosphere was religious, which 
was a pity, for it “simply wouldn’t 
sell!” “Always a mistake to take 
a definitely religious line when 


writing a book, and the gifted au- 
thor had too plainly showed that he 
belonged to the Church of Rome,” 
the critics said. Everybody agreed 
it was a great pity—treligion al- 


ways “narrows” a man! The pub- 
lic didn’t want that, and the author 
must have known it. He had shown 
before that he knew his public. 
The book was published at a 
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great loss; and alas! it “simply 
wouldn’t sell.” 

But the gifted author looked sin- 
gularly happy, hobbling along be- 
tween his crutches in the frosty 
sunlight. So much so that Budge 
called out to them, “Good-mornin’, 
miss; good-mornin’, sir. I am 
pleased to see you looking that 
weel.” 

“Good-morning,” said Alethea, 
and, as the onlooker stopped to 
rest a moment, continued, “Yes, we 
are both well.” 

“Missed you for a long time, 
sir,” said the watchman; “must 
have been a gey dreary lang time 
for you.” 

“No,” said Robert Haine, “I en- 
joyed it rather.” Then smiling his 
boyish smile, he said, “I wrote an- 
other book.” 

“Did ye that, sir?” said Budge. 
“Weel done; and have ye won a 
prize?” 

Robert Haine laughed his clear 
boyish laugh and, looking straight 
into the “eyes of gold and bramble- 
dew” beside him, said, “Yes, Budge, 
I have won a prize.” 








SHEPHERDS WATCH THEIR SHEEP BY NIGHT. 


By MARGARET MACKENZIE. 


In some imaginary future. Time and Man have destroyed civiliza- 
tion and swept every trace of religion from the world. On a hilltop a 
shepherd and his boy watch their sheep. After a long silence the old 
man speaks, and they talk together. It is a dark night, but full of stars. 


“How very cold the night is, and how bright, 
How big, the stars!” 


“Father, what are the stars?” 


“Why, just the stars, just small holes in the curtain 
Of the night.” 


“And do the heavenly spirits 
Watch me through those holes?” 


“And who are they? 
Get you to sleep, you are too young to watch, 
Get you to sleep. When you are old as I, 
You will not trouble with such questioning, 
You will have grown accustomed to the stars. 
By day there is the sun—by night the stars, 
Unless there is a moon, or else the wind 
Covers the heavens with cloud.” 


“Father—” 


“What now?” 


“What is the moon? And is the wind God’s breath? 
I think it is God’s breath. Is not the sun 
A lamp He lights by day to see me by?” 


“How should I know? I know that these things be 
And always have been, and will always be, 

Just as I know I am a man, and you 

A silly child, who yet, save for mischance, 

Will grow a man, as I was once a boy. 

And this old fellow, sleeping, is a dog, 

And all my sheep are sheep, and some are lambs; 
This is the world, and all the world there is.” 
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“But why am I a boy?” 

“Get you to sleep!” 
“But if I sleep, I dream, and what is dreaming?” 
“Oh, crazy boy! Dreaming is dreaming dreams.” 
“And what is sleep?” 

“Why, sleeping—sleep is rest.” 
“Oh! How I wish I knew....” 
“What?” 
“Everything; 

At times I seem to know, seem to remember, 
And then it goes again. I have a dream 
Sometimes, a strange dream, of another hill 
And other shepherds watching, voices singing, 
And a star—that is an answer to me. 


No, I don’t remember.—But I think 
That when God cries we feel the drops of rain.” 


“Whom do you mean by God?” 


“I do not know.” 
“T have not heard His name and I am old.” 


“I have not heard His name and I am young, 

But I remember Him. I may forget, 

Grown old and grown accustomed to the stars; 
You say so—but I think when I am old, 

I shall have found Him, like that old herdsman 
Who died last year from hunger—he knew Him; 
Or that young man that heals folk in the plains. 
If He is nowhere, wherefore should I love Him?” 


“Be done! Get you to sleep.” 


“Yes, I am tired 
And in my sleep I sometimes hear Him call.” 


He settles to sleep. The old man watches. 





THE GENIUS OF PERE BERTHIER. 


By Tuomas M. ScHWERTNER, O.P. 


ARLY in the year 1909 or 1910, 
on my way from San Clemente 

to the Minerva University (which 
has since then been supplanted by 
the Collegio Angelico), skirting the 
the only Gothic Church in Rome, 
—the Minerva,—I passed the Mi- 
nerva Hotel. That is where most 
American priests and bishops in my 
time took up their quarters, prob- 
ably because, by virtue of a papal 
indult, Mass could be celebrated 
under the roof of that cheerful cara- 
vansary. I was fresh from Amer- 
ica, and the sight of any fellow 
countryman was welcome to my 
eyes. And, surely, that striking 
figure in the hotel doorway, in 
American civilian clothes, would 
have attracted attention anywhere, 
even without the bejeweled hand 
and the broad chest, across which 
lay a large gold chain holding fast 
a pectoral cross humbly tucked 
away in a vest pocket. “You're an 
American?” a full, loud voice 
shouted at me, as if in answer to 
the same thought in my own mind. 
It was none other than Archbishop 
Ireland, of St. Paul, who did me 
the honor that day of walking with 
me to Santa Agnese in the Piazza 
Navona. And just before waving 
me good-by, after I had missed a 
class in Biblical exegesis at the uni- 
versity, he bade me tell my su- 
perior “that I want him to invite 
me and Bishop Scannell, of Omaha, 
to dinner some day soon to meet 
Father Berthier.” There was noth- 
ing for me to do but deliver the 
message, and within a few days a 
crowd of distinguished ecclesiastics 


was gathered around the festal 
board. 

It was my first opportunity of 
seeing Father Berthier at close 
range. The Roman students of that 
day were familiar with his figure, 
for he was always haunting the 
Pincian Hill towards dusk, and 
could be found almost any hour of 
the day on the Roman streets. It 
was a common saying amongst the 
students that they could not under- 
stand how he who was always walk- 
ing, like a true peripatetic, could 
find so much time to write his long 
list of books. He was a striking 


apparition with his very small feet, 
his huge physique, his immense 
head and white locks, and a walk- 


ing stick which was the envy of all 
those students who, for protection 
against the rabid anticlericals of 
the day, always made sure to carry 
a blackthorn. But it needed the 
warmth of a postprandial conversa- 
zione to bring out the fire in Pére 
Berthier. And Archbishop Ireland, 
who must have met him in other 
days, knew precisely how to draw 
sparks from him. The conversa- 
tion was in such rapid French that 
I could barely get its drift. I re- 
member distinctly that Bishop 
Scannell, who was sitting beside me 
in the long, cold, tiled salone, fell 
sound asleep, probably understand- 
ing less of the conversation than I 
did. 

But if my inner eyes were too 
holden to catch the full glint of his 
flashes of repartee, or the dexterity 
of his thrusts, I could admire the 
fire in his eye, the rolling reso- 
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nance of his voice, and that pecul- 
iar trick he had of lingering for a 
moment on the syllables of certain 
long words, which he finally cut 
short, like Theodore Roosevelt, by 
a real vocal explosion. I had an 
opportunity, too, of admiring what 
I consider the most wonderful head 
I have ever seen; so wonderful, in- 
deed, that I was not surprised later 
on, at Fribourg, Switzerland, to 
find that it was made to do service 
in six paintings of St. Thomas and 
two of Blessed Albert the Great. 
Artists, Swiss and Polish,—espe- 
cially Joseph Reichlen and Josue 
Labastru, — flocked to the little 
town by the Sarne to drink in- 
spiration from his lips, to receive 
largesse from his hand, and to see 
at close range one of the most re- 
markable craniums of the day. 
Like two lanterns his eyes burned 
with challenge perennial under the 
huge overhanging brow. 

In Rome he was a man whom 
everybody loved because he literally 
radiated sunshine. On the street 
he would stop on the slightest prov- 
ocation to speak with students of 
many climes. He was one of the 
few ecclesiastics who ventured out 
during the pandemonium of Car- 
nival week. There must have been 
a tremendous seething of thought 
in his head, for, like his fellow re- 
ligious, Father Denifle, he nearly 
always carried his feltro in his 
hand. He literally haunted the 
rich Roman libraries, especially 
that theological storehouse, the 
Cassinense, which the Italian Gov- 
ernment sequestrated from the Do- 
minicans in 1871. He was a rapid 
worker as he sat there in an alcove, 
copying out documents of all kinds 
in a small sprawling script. There 
was, probably, not a man in Rome 
at the time who knew the contents 
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of all the Roman libraries better, 
although there may have been in- 
dividuals who knew better the 
riches of a single library, as, for in- 
stance, Father, now Cardinal, Ehrle, 
and the Carmelite confessor in the 
Vatican, Father Eubel, continuator 
of Gams’s Series Episcoporum. 
Later on, I discovered what stores 
he had gathered during these la- 
borious days, for in his little cell at 
Santa Sabina, he had stacks of 
manuscripts that reached up to the 
windows. He always complained 
that he needed some Mezcenas to 
publish the documents he had gath- 
ered. He told me once that he had 
copied out of the unpublished 
manuscripts of more than three 
hundred Dominicans positive proofs 
that St. Thomas Aquinas’s teaching 
regarding the Immaculate Concep- 
tion was not unfavorable in the 
Thomistic School, as many theo- 
logians maintained. 

Pére Berthier was literally an 
arm fellow of Pope Leo XIIL, with 
whom he walked in the Vatican 
Gardens three or four times each 
week. When that great Pontiff 
wished a little recreation,—and his 
recreations were always intellectual, 
as we can gather from his writing 
Latin poetry in odd moments,—he 
always called Pére Berthier. Those 
were the days when many theo- 
logians who reluctantly accepted 
the papal command to teach St. 
Thomas were dispersed from Ro- 
man colleges and universities. It 
was a common report around Rome 
that much of the recondite erudi- 
tion which was made use of to 
launch successfully the revival of 
Thomism in 1883 was generously 
provided by Father Berthier, just 
as the speculative aspect of the 
question was taken care of by 
Father, later Cardinal, Zigliara. 
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For those whose enthusiasm for 
the Angelic Doctor was aroused by 
the A2terni Patris Father Berthier 
wrote his L’Etude de la Somme 
Théologique, which not only gives 
us the facts about the methodology 
of St. Thomas and the contents of 
his work in a way that Gilson, 
Landrieux, Pégues have not sur- 
passed, but also furnishes historical 
data about its influence in the intel- 
lectual world which Grabmann does 
not disdain. He also published at 
this time useful schematic and 
analytic tables of the Summa 
which set a vogue and have proved 
of great assistance to beginners. 
Towards the close of his life he 
published in two huge tomes the 
Doctor Communis, in which every 
papal word, every university ap- 
probation, every eulogium of friend 
and vilification of enemy, about the 
Summa of St. Thomas are gathered 
together. It is the most magnificent 
Thomistic encyclopedia one could 
imagine, a fitting memorial of the 
Studiorum Ducem by which, on 
June 29, 1923, Pope Pius XI. vindi- 
cated for St. Thomas the title of 
Doctor Communis Ecclesiz. 
Shortly before my Roman days 
Pére Berthier had caused a veritable 
commotion in the intellectual 
world by publishing an unknown 
letter of St. Ignatius Loyola in 
which he commanded that the 
Summa of St. Thomas be used in 
the Society. Pére Brucker, Editor 
of the Etudes Religieuses, of Paris, 
took it upon himself to explain 
away the document. Now Father 
Berthier was not the man to quail 
before any enemy, and the blows 
given (and taken) were so severe 
that, as the Dominican General 
Father, now Cardinal, Friihwirth 
assured me, the General of the 
Jesuits, Father Luis Martin, inter- 
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posed to have the friar silenced. 
But before he did that, Pére Ber- 
thier wrote a little pamphlet, Maitre 
Thomas et Saint Ignace, which, re- 
port had it, caused Leo XIII. so 
much amusement that he laughed 
until the tears ran down his face. 
The cudgels were taken up later on 
against Fathers’ Brucker and 
Schneemann by Father Bishcop 
and Dummermuth of Louvain, and 
distant reverberations of that theo- 
logical passage at arms can still be 
heard by those who keep their ears 
to the ground. But the quarrel was 
not over as far as Pére Berthier was 
concerned; for, having gone in the 
meantime to Fribourg, Switzerland, 
as one of the first Dominican pro- 
fessors of the new Catholic Univer- 
sity founded there through the co- 
operation of Leo XIII. and the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction of the 
Swiss Confederation, M. Python, he 
published as his Rektoratsrede a 
study of a fourth-century carving 
of the Crucifixion in the panel of 
a door at Santa Sabina. Berthier 
contended that this was one of the 
oldest sculptural representations 
of the Crucifixion. Immediately 
Father Brucker, with the support of 
Father Grisar, who had just pub- 
lished a history of Rome in that 
early epoch, demurred. Evidently 
the Dominican knew what he was 
about, for he took delight in hav- 
ing these opponents state their con- 
clusions on paper in the most apo- 
deictical fashion. Only then did he 
publish a letter from Commenda- 
tore Giovanni B. de Rossi, in which 
that greatest of all archzologists 
declared “that Berthier’s conclu- 
sions were final and unassailable.” 
Those whose memory was long 
enough to remember that Ignatian 
letter episode enjoyed the whole 
affair. 
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In Fribourg Father Berthier first 
lectured on Dante. The Florentine 
had been a life study of his, and I 
saw in his room at Santa Sabina 
stacks of a manuscript commentary 
on the Purgatorio and the Inferno 
which he always told me he never 
had the funds to publish. But his 
sumptuously printed commentary 
on the Paradiso broke entirely new 
ground, for in it he traced back to 
the Scholastics, especially Hugh of 
St. Victor, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Blessed Albert, and St. Bonaven- 
ture, practically every statement of 
the great poet. He made it abun- 
dantly plain that Dante simply set 
forth the moral teaching of these 
great doctors—a fundamental con- 
tention which, if accepted more gen- 
erally, would have saved the world 
many commentaries that have sim- 
ply befogged the question. With 


his wide knowledge of history 


Father Berthier identified many 
men spoken of by Dante, and he 
settled once for all, against the 
symbolistic interpreters, that Bea- 
trice Portinari had actually existed 
in the flesh and had been the first 
love, as she was the undying in- 
spiration, of the great Florentine. 
If for no other reason than the new 
light he threw on Beatrice, Father 
Berthier’s name would live in Dan- 
tean literature. By his careful col- 
lation of texts he proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the Divina 
Commedia is in metrical form what 
the Summa of St. Thomas is in sci- 
entific form. Just before he fell 
into that long illness of two years, 
that preceded his death on Decem- 
ber 21, 1924, Pére Berthier pub- 
lished a French literal translation 
of the Divine Comedy, with brief 
notes, which brought him the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor from the 
French Government. 
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It would be useless to try to enu- 
merate his magazine articles, for 
during thirty years it was almost 
impossible to pick up a French, 
Latin, or Italian Catholic review of 
theology without finding his contri- 
bution. He opened a new era in 
apologetics with his De Locis The- 
ologicis, in which there was a per- 
fect blending of speculation and 
erudition, just when the latter was 
almost unknown outside of Ger- 
many. He published his lectures at 
the Fribourg University on De Deo 
Uno; the others are still in manu- 
script, as I have seen for myself. 
He edited the spiritual works of 
Blessed Jordan of Saxony, one of 
the most lovable of the medieval 
saints and letter writers, as also 
the greatest medieval mathemati- 
cian, whose works, published 300 
years later by a pilferer, caused a 
veritable sensation; he edited in 
two volumes the works of Blessed 
Humbert de Romans, which are not 
only valuable as a monument of 
medieval spirituality but throw 
much light on the social conditions 
of the times; he brought out a new 
edition of the Mystical Theology of 
Vallgornera which opened the way 
for a just appreciation of the mysti- 
cal teaching of St. Thomas, that 
had long been defaced and decried 
by inferior theologians. 

But, perhaps, some of his best 
work was done in the field of art. 
He inspired, when this amounted 
almost to heresy, M. Mehoffer with 
the idea of blending new forms and 
old ideals in the stained glass win- 
dows at St. Nicholas in Fribourg. 
He saved from oblivion the artistic 
glories in the Minerva Church and 
San Sisto Vecchio, Rome, in books 
that are as valuable for their his- 
tory as their art criticism. With 
Luotto he vindicated Savonarola’s 
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love for art even despite the Bon- 
fire of Vanities. He composed a 
pictorial catechism from the paint- 
ings of Fra Angelico. He brought 
out a sumptuous edition, with pro- 
found art commentaries, of the 
paintings of Pére Besson at San 
Sisto Vecchio, in Rome; of Pére 
Danzas, at Lyons, in France; of the 
Arco di San Domenico, in Bologna, 
by Nicola Pisano. He settled once 
for all the question about the sup- 
posed portrait of Our Blessed Lady 
by St. Luke. 

Yet all the while he was busy 
teaching and directing the students, 
who wished rather to make a name 
for themselves in the scientific 
world than to capture a doctor’s 
cap. In Fribourg everyone knew 
him, and when he returned to town, 
especially in the later years of his 
life, during which he lived in Rome, 
his coming took on the form of a 
veritable ovation. Hardly had he 
put in an appearance than he was 
besieged with requests to enter the 
pulpit. To this day they speak of 
his sermons in the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, which con- 
tains the second-largest organ in 
the world. Beginning in a low 
voice, he gradually warmed up to 
his subject, and the flash in his eye 
was only a symbol of the new light 
he threw upon some of the age-old 
truths of our holy faith. He was 
nothing if not original. Perhaps, like 
Pére Olivier, he was too brusque 
in the pulpit and, like Pére Mon- 
sabre, in private life at least, mor- 
dant and sarcastic. But when, in 
the exultation of his discourse, he 
hesitated momentarily on the parce 
que, snapping off the last syllable, 
everyone knew that he was bound 
for untrodden paths along which he 
would gather all kinds of riches. 
To this day the Fribourgeois still 
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speak of a Lenten course he 
preached on “The Devil.” I can 
easily imagine that such a subject 
would find him at his very best; 
would show the profundity of his 
thought, the originality of his views 
and moral applications. 

These manifold works would suf- 
fice to single out Pére Berthier as 
one of the intellectual giants of his 
day. But, perhaps, he will be best 
remembered for the religious works 
he set on foot. His Institute des 
Hautes Etudes, long an argument 
for his belief in woman suffrage, 
flowered just before his death into 
the Ecole de Formation Sociale et 
Religieuse, a living memorial of his 
belief in the actuality of woman’s 
apostolate. He assisted the Bar- 
oness de Montenach in the founda- 
tion of the Filles Jeunes to pro- 
tect emigrant girls. He displayed 
his originality in a superb degree, 
especially during the times when 
the French Government was trying 
to make it as difficult as possible for 
religious to live a corporate exist- 
ence. When he came to Fribourg 
in 1890, there was in existence an 
institute of pious women, founded 
in 1870, by Canon Joseph Schor- 
deret, whose purpose it was to print 
a Catholic daily, La Liberté, against 
which the anti-Catholic trades 
union, the /nternationale, was bit- 
terly opposed. In order to learn the 
printer’s art these women departed 
for Lyons, where they came under 
the influence of Mlle. Marie Duran- 
tet, employed in an office at 
Roanne. This novel vocation at- 
tracted aspirants amongst whom 
were such chosen souls as Marie 
Praxéde Weber and Catherine 
Pauline Sturmey. The Cuvre de 
Saint Paul, or the Institute of St. 
Paul, as it came to be known after 
its approbation by Cardinal Mermil- 
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lod, won the praise of Father 
Hecker, who before his conversion 
had dreamed of such a society, as 
we read in his biography: 


“Not yet certain of his own voca- 
tion, the dream of a virginal apos- 
tolate, including the two sexes, had 
already absorbed his yearnings, 
never again to be forgotten; . 
the union of souls? Yes; for uses 
worthy of souls. . . . Thenceforth 
the test of true kinship with him 
could only be a kindred aspiration 
after union in liberty from merely 
natural trammels, in order to tend 
more surely to a supernatural end; 

. such an integral supernatural 
mission to mankind was what he 
ever after desired and sought to es- 
tablish, though he only attained 
success on the male side. . . . He 
never for an hour left out of view 
the need of women for any great 
work of religion, though he doubt- 
less made very sure of his auditor 
before unveiling his whole thought. 
He never made so much as a serious 
attempt to incorporate women with 
his work, but he never ceased to 
look around and to plan with a view 
to doing so.” 


Later in life, when worn down 
with disease, Father Hecker came 
in active touch with the institute, 
for he found that a zealous canon 
had 


“organized, or rather begun, an 
association of girls to set types, 
etc., who live in community and la- 
bor for the love of God in the Apos- 
tolate of the Press. He publishes 
several newspapers and journals. 
The house in which the members 
live is also the store and the pub- 
lishing house. Each girl has her 
own room. They are under the 
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patronage of St. Paul. The canon 
is filled with the idea of St. Paul as 
the great patron of the Press, the 
first Christian journalist. What has 
long been my dream of a movement 
of this nature has found here an 
incipient realization. Our views in 
regard to the mission of the press, 
and the necessity of running it 
for the defence and propagation of 
the faith as a form of Christian 
sacrifice in our day, are identical. 
You can easily fancy what interest 
and consolation our meeting and 
conversation must be to each 
other.” 


On St. Agnes’s Day, after having 
celebrated Mass in her Catacomb, 
he writes: 


“What did I pray for? For 
you all, especially for the future. 
What future? How shall I name 
it? The association of women 
in our country to aid the work of 
God through the Holy Church for 
its conversion. My convictions be- 
come fixed, and my determination 
to begin the enterprise conse- 
crated.” 


But these nun-printers were liv- 
ing a rather precarious spiritual 
existence, especially after the death 
of Canon Schorderet, in 1893. With 
his broad helpfulness Pére Berthier 
befriended these religious women 
by adapting the rule of the Third 
Order of St. Dominic to their pecul- 
iar needs. In order to escape the 
iniquitous French laws he refused 
the nuns permission to wear a dis- 
tinctive religious garb. Besides, 
though they took the simple vows 
of poverty, he enjoined the bursar, 
or syndic of the institute, to enter 
upon the books each day the salary 
which each nun was drawing. Of 
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course, she never used the money 
except in case of leaving the order, 
when her accumulated wages were 
given her, thus preserving her from 
embarrassment during the first 
months of her return to the world. 
Just before my sojourn in Fribourg 
the French authorities swooped 
down upon a community of these 
nuns who conduct a printing estab- 
lishment in the Rue de Bac in Paris. 
When it was shown the authorities 
that they were salaried and there- 
fore could not be religious, canoni- 
cally speaking, they were not mo- 
lested. 

Pére Berthier also gave the Do- 
minican rule to two other communi- 
ties of religious women in Switzer- 
land. Just before his death he 
founded the Association of St. 
Joachim for the education of poor 
students to the priesthood. These 
last years of his life were occupied, 
too, with the restoration of the 
Church of Santa Sabina in Rome, 
which is dear to the heart of all 
Dominicans as being the palace 
which Pope Honorius III. gave St. 
Dominic when he made his first 
foundation in Rome. One of the 
greatest living artists, Munos, un- 
dertaking the restoration with 
funds that were supplied by lovers 
of art and to a small extent by 
the Italian Government, gave back 
to us a church in all its medieval 
splendor. 

There is one tomb in this church 
which Pére Berthier was very 
fond of and to which he led 
me more than once. It was the 
tomb of a cardinal whose name I 
cannot now recall, but its epitaph 
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is one of the most striking I have 
ever seen. It read: 


VIXIT UT MORITURUS 
MORITUR UT VIXIT 


Probably, that would be the best 
inscription to trace on the grave of 
this valiant and tireless fighter in 
the army of the Lord. Pére Ber- 
thier, despite his incessant work, 
never forgot the spiritual side of his 
vocation, living constantly in the 
shadow of death. There was noth- 
ing mawkish or sentimental about 
his conception of the last end of 
man. He was too good a theologian 
to be misled by the cheap sentimen- 
tality of modern pessimists or the 
shoddy optimism of humanitarians. 
Death for him was the hard sen- 
tence pronounced on man for his 
sin. It must be bitter. It must be 
searching. It must be inexpressi- 
Faith alone could sup- 


bly cruel. 
port one in that dread hour. Faith 
alone could make its remembrance 


tolerable throughout life. Hence 
he never forgot that he was a con- 
demned man. During the two years 
preceding his death he waited for 
its approach hourly. For he was 
tired from much laboring and ex- 
hausted from much battling. He 
welcomed the surcease at the end 
just as a soldier relishes a breath- 
ing space before the final attack. 
Covered with medals from more 
than a dozen universities and 
learned societies, he clung to the 
poor woolen habit which he had 
worn proudly for over sixty years 
and which he had covered with 
glory by his works and writings. 





AQUILEIA. 


By HELEN Parry EDEN. 


S far beyond Venice as Venice 

is beyond Verona lies the gen- 
tle city of Udine—citat ’zintil, as 
they call it there, for all the com- 
mon people and all the scholars and 
poets speak, or can speak, a lan- 
guage like that of the troubadours. 
The city lies on the level plain of 
Friuli like a town held by a patron 
saint on the palm of his hand; but 
in the midst of it rises an abrupt 
hill, and under the hill spreads a 
tree-planted hollow. This hill, say 
the Udinese, arose at the bidding 
of Attila the Hun. Every soldier of 
the Hunnish army contributed a 
helmetful of earth. And when the 
great mound was made, the King 
stood alone on the top to watch the 
burning of Aquileia. 

Forty kilometers of country road 
lie between Aquileia and Udine to- 
day; and a vast, silent basilica, a 
vast, silent museum, a scattering of 
poor farms among vast silent fields 
of tall corn and small vines, are all 
that is left of Aquileia when you 
reach it. The Guide Bleu gives the 
names of two inns. Personally I 
saw no sign of them, but then my 
visit was a short one. Yet when 
Our Lord was born under Augus- 
tus in the middle of the great peace, 
Aquileia was the second town in 
Italy. It boasted two hundred 
thousand “Roman” citizens, besides 
Roman legionaries and a unique 
concourse of foreign merchants; it 
possessed enormous markets of 
wine and corn; its palaces, baths, 
circuses, temples, tombs, and trium- 
phal arches were like nothing out- 
side Rome; and behind it lay an 


older civilization whose artisans 
blew for the mortuary urns of their 
nobles the glass we now know as 
Venetian. Just before the tide of 
its prosperity turned, the first rip- 
ples of Christianity ran up the la- 
goon that then washed its walls. 
St. Mark, says the legend, sailed up 
the Adriatic, preached the Gospel at 
Aquileia, and named Ermacora, the 
city’s first martyr, as his successor. 
Then, even as the new faith made 
its first subterranean converts, the 
harbor began to silt up, malaria set 
in, feuds over the imperial succes- 
sion found partisans in the streets; 
and the Goth and Hun of the fifth 
century only arrived to complete 
what the place and its own people 
had begun in the second. 

So far the story of Aquileia might 
seem to substantiate the charge St. 
Augustine was so concerned to re- 
fute in the case of Rome—that 
Christianity brought ill luck and 
that you could not have the pros- 
pect of heaven and the prosperity 
of earth at the same time. Even if 
this were true, I do not see myself 
why Christian nations should be 
more unwilling than Christian men 
and women to suffer the persecu- 
tions promised to “all that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus.” However, 
Aquileia, whether she lost materi- 
ally by her faith or not, rose again 
(as far as she did rise) through the 
energy of her patriarchs. More- 
over, all the more impressive 
trophies she conserves to-day are 
those of her Christian progenitors. 

I have said that a basilica and a 
museum are all that is left of her 
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glories. Practically nothing that is 
Christian is preserved in the mu- 
seum—I remember fourth-century 
heads of St. Peter and St. Paul and 
very little else. And nothing classi- 
cal is visible in the church, save the 
vestiges of a Roman villa under- 
neath its oldest foundations. The 
museum is spacious, dignified, and 
sunlit, admirably shown by a sol- 
dier wounded on the Austrian side 
during the war—which reminds 
you that you have crossed the old 
frontier in reaching Aquileia from 
Udine. Yet the fragments of Roman 
life it preserves—inscriptions from 
triumphal arches, monuments, and 
milestones; cornices of temples and 
houses; drinking vessels and am- 
phore; tools, coins, jewels, bronzes, 
and statues—are singularly unin- 
spiring and sometimes rather vul- 
gar. Perhaps I am unduly biased, 
for I admit my pulse seldom stirs 
on reéncountering Agrippina with 
the usual crinkled stone hair and 
Tiberius with the usual well-ar- 
ranged marble toga. The Romans 
were a very important people, but 
their art was undeniably stolid. The 
magic of classical Aquileia lies 
rather outside the museum walls 
than within them. For all those 
vast, silent fields of reddening vines 
and cinquantino (“little fifty,” the 
catch-crop maize that comes to ma- 
turity in as many suns) are still 
pregnant with the hidden treasure 
which is so much more impressive 
unrevealed. So common are the 
peasants’ discoveries of amphorez 
and stone-capped urns, that the cus- 
todians of the museum will buy no 
more of them. You can take home 
a perfect Roman water jar (if you 
like to pack it) for the equivalent of 
five English shillings. I was not told 
the price of the stone coffers; but as 
they are chiefly used in the neigh- 
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borhood for chicken food, and we 
left two massive dumps of them sun- 
ning themselves in the museum gar- 
den, I take it that a taste for these, 
too, can be inexpensively gratified. 

Enormous archzological interest 
attaches to the museum of Aquileia. 
It is a model of what a museum 
should be, and I am certainly not 
saying that there is nothing beauti- 
ful or moving among its posses- 
sions. The urns of sea-green glass 
which still hold the ashes of pre- 
Roman dead, the little fire-charred 
vases which contained the tears of 
their mourners—these are both 
touching and exquisite. But these 
are small things and _ remote, 


whereas the chief Christian treas- 
ure of Aquileia has the greatness 
and intimacy of Catholicism itself. 
This treasure is no less than the 
magnificent mosaic pavement of its 
first cathedral—the most beautiful 
and perfect early-Christian mosaic 


in the world—wrought under Theo- 
dore the Bishop before 320, covered 
by ruins during the Gothic invasion 
of 452, left about four feet under- 
neath the pavements of at least 
three successive basilicas, and 
finally rediscovered in 1910. 

With memories of other mosaics 
of the same period in your mind, 
it is difficult to disassociate the 
medium from a hierarchical and 
formal temper, a certain Byzantine 
aloofness. But the effect of the 
mosaics of Aquileia is different. 
These, as my learned host told me 
(for I and my English friend had 
the happiness of being taken to 
Aquileia by Monsignor dell’ Oste of 
Udine), are “prediche sotto li 
piede—” “sermons underfoot.” And 
it looks as though by putting their 
preaching under the feet of the 
faithful, instead of on a level with 
their eyes or over their heads, the 
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artists and their patrons had made 
a beatific descent of spirit. At any 
rate, the lessons of the pavement 
are not very difficult to read; even 
if you are not as fortunate as I and 
my friend, who had not only our 
kind Monsignore but the prior of 
the Servites at Udine and the arch- 
priest of Aquileia himself to spell 
them out to us. 

The main carpet of mosaic is di- 
vided into four quarters, separated 
for the most part from each other 
and from the rest of the basilica 
pavement by a tessellated lacework 
of flowers and foliage. The first 
quarter symbolizes natural life and 
natural religion; the second, life re- 
generated by Baptism; the third, 
life sustained by the Biessed Sacra- 
ment; the fourth, life irradiated by 
the Resurrection. These main divi- 
sions do not prevent the dominant 
theme of each division making a 
hint of appearance in the quarter 


before it is due—a pretty fashion of 
indicating that every stage of divine 
enlightenment has in itself the seeds 


of the next. Moreover, the artists 
have occasionally claimed their tra- 
ditional license and added details of 
sheer beauty to please themselves— 
details which not even the allegor- 
ical fervor of our three ecclesias- 
tical experts could subordinate con- 
vincingly to any didactic purpose. 

The first division of the first 
quarter of the pavement has no su- 
pernatural bearing. It is covered 
with arabesques in pink, gray, 
cream, and worn gold, which are 
the dominant colors of the whole 
scheme. These frame little Egyp- 
tian-looking heads of unknown peo- 
ple. In the next division, however, 


the war between good and evil be- . 


gins with a spirited representation 
of a cock fighting a tortoise. The 
cock, alert and gallant, the bird of 
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dawn and the works of dawn, at- 
tacks the slothful, heavy-armored 
beast who typifies the children of 
darkness. On the plinth of a broken 
column above them stands a cup, 
the reward of the winner. The last 
strip of the first quarter shows a 
singing bird in flowers and frondage 
(the soul in paradise), actual por- 
traits of Aquileia’s first martyrs, 
and the fish symbolic of Christ. 
This leads up to the second quarter, 
the life of regeneration. 

The second quarter, wreathed in 
the same fashion as the first but al- 
ways with new ingenuities and 
felicities of ornament, shows Our 
Lord as the Good Shepherd return- 
ing with the lost sheep. Two stags 
leap towards Him, as their fellows 
in the Psalm ad fontes aquarum. 
More fishes and birds succeed, 
among the latter the Egyptian ibis 
devouring snakes—another symbol 
of the fight between good and evil— 
and a bird peeking at a basket of 
bread, the first symbol of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The next, a 
particularly winning design, shows 
the angels of the four seasons and 
figures symbolical of the four ages 
of man. The fish leaping in the 
water stands not only for Our Lord 
but for the happy soul immersed in 
the waves of baptism. Beyond an- 
other flowery border are five por- 
traits, whether benefactors of the 
basilica or more of its martyrs, no- 
body knows. 

On the first tessellated field of the 
third quarter, grazing antelopes and 
hares couched on their forms tell of 
the soul’s enjoyment of its Heavenly 
Food and of the peace that succeeds 
that enjoyment. The second dis- 
plays a winged youth in a long 
colored tunic, holding a palm in one 
hand and a garland in the other; 
at his feet are two piled baskets of 
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bread and in the middle of each 
basket a goblet of wine. He is the 
Angel of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
his palm and garland are the re- 
wards of those whose sufferings and 
toils have been undergone by its 
aid. Around him the faithful bring 
offerings of bread and grapes; and 
once more the paradisal birds sing 
in their flowers and branches. Once 
more, too, the flock of Christ— 
sheep, lambs, kids, birds, and the 
most delightful rabbits—feed and re- 
pose on the outskirts of the design. 

The fourth quarter was originally 
set apart for the basilica’s ecclesi- 
astics, with a screen of wooden 
columns and small marble pi- 
lasters. Unlike the others it is not 
divided into flower-edged lozenges, 
nor are its extreme edges defined by 
a border. It has no boundaries 
whatever, it simply merges into the 
rest of the cathedral floor. This 
treatment was obviously adopted of 


set purpose to reénforce the subject 
of the mosaic, which is the Church 
as the Fisher of Men and the limit- 


less scene of her labors. Here, with 
the whole pavement for sea, and 
two winged angels in a little boat 
in the middle of it, the artists have 
superbly excelled themselves. It is 
easy to reconstruct forlorn Aquileia 
as a busy port, once you have seen 
this proof of her craftsmen’s ac- 
quaintance with the Adriatic. The 
angels are not only catching fish 
with a net, they are also noosing 
wild fowl with a lasso. But 
whereas the wild fowl, as strangers 
to Holy Writ and only present on 
sufferance, are few and undis- 
tinguished, the innumerable fish 
are of every variety known to the 
coast to-day. Not only fish abound, 
but crabs, lobsters, and octopuses; 
and the octopus is particularly 
suited to expression in tesserz be- 
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cause of his picturesque feelers and 
bulging eyes. 

In the same sea, but beyond the 
main throng of fishes, you have the 
beginning of the story of Jonas the 
Prophet. His escape from his own 
particular fish symbolizes the 
Resurrection; and his sleep under 
the gourd, the ultimate peace of 
heaven. The field of this last mo- 
saic bears an inscription to Theo- 
dore the Bishop, bidding him be 
happy “because now by the aid of 
God Omnipotent and of the flock 
entrusted to you by heaven, you 
have blessedly finished all this and 
have’ gloriously dedicated it.” 
Blessed and glorious it is even now, 
this masterpiece of Theodore and 
his people, and worthy of far more 
attention from the Catholic traveler 
than its remote situation makes it 
easy to bestow. But—to come to 
practical details—it is not at all 
difficult to reach Aquileia from 
Udine; and Udine, despite its war 
devastations, contains much that is 
beautiful and several inexpensive 
hotels. From Aquileia itself the 
tram line extends to the present 
coast and along a spit of newly con- 
structed embankment into the la- 
goon. You pass a headland tufted 
with stone pines and a little island 
whose solitary church covers the 
spot of St. Mark’s first traditional 
landing. At the end of the embank- 
ment a swirling channel is all that 
divides you from Grado, one of the 
mother towns of Venice; and you 
can row across and up the canals of 
that sad, defaced little city, which 
attains, I am told, a brief but heady 
popularity during the bathing sea- 
son. I saw it myself in mid-October, 
when I saw Aquileia; and I can 
wish my reader no better fortune 
than to go over the same ground at 
the same time of the year. 
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By SeEumAs MacManus. 


N modern history there is no 
parallel to the extraordinary re- 
vival of the Irish language, which, 
having been for centuries banned 
and barred, has in the course of a 
few decades come back from the 
oblivion of the tomb to a virile, 
vigorous life. One of the most an- 
cient of the world’s languages 
rapidly again resumes its old-time 
place, and marches among the 
younger languages of to-day. For 
this language of ancient days is 
now, in every corner of Ireland, 
elbowing out your modern English 
and taking its place in school, in 
church, in countinghouse, and 


market place, and especially around 


the cottage hearths of the land. Its 
seemingly miraculous revival has 
made the scholars of Europe mar- 
vel. 

The Gaelic is the most important 
member of the Celtic family of 
languages. Like its cousins, the 
Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, it held 
a high position even in far-away 
ages. It was a language of culture 
throughout the remotest days of 
Irish history—and beyond into days 
of dim tradition. Records show 
that fifteen centuries ago it was the 
instrument of scholar, jurist, poet, 
historian; and despite the spiteful 
vengeance wreaked upon our an- 
cient manuscripts through the hun- 
dreds of years of the conqueror’s 
occupation, there are still left to us 
enough of the great and beautiful 
ancient manuscripts to amaze the 
modern scholar. And, as many of 
my readers are aware, the literary 
relics of the Irish scholars of ten 


and twelve and thirteen centuries 
ago speak to the scholar of to-day 
not from Ireland alone but from re- 
mote corners of the countries of 
Europe, where the Irish missionary 
—of knowledge as well as of faith— 
left them as monuments of his 
wonderful work in rescuing the an- 
cient European peoples from bar- 
barism and paganism. 

The Gaelic (Irish), which is the 
language of Ireland and of the an- 
cient Irish colonies of Man and the 
Scottish Highlands, is sister to the 
Welsh, the Cornish (now extinct), 
and the Breton. These tongues 
form the Celtic family of languages, 
and the peoples who spoke them 
are now what remain of the great 
Celtic race which had, more than 
two thousand years ago, overspread 
and dominated the major part of 
the Continent of Europe. And it 
will be interesting to readers to 
learn that these remaining Celtic 
peoples are to-day drawn together in 
spiritual bond by a Pan-Celtic So- 
ciety which holds session for about 
a week of every summer, in a chief 
city of one or other of the respec- 
tive countries—the latest congress, 
attended by many representatives 
of the various sections, dressed in 
their native costumes, having sat in 
Dublin during the end of June and 
the beginning of July of last year. 

In the last century, Germans were 
our greatest, most noted, Celtic 
scholars; and chairs of the Celtic 
language flourished in several Ger- 
man universities. To the present 
day, some of our Gaelic scholars in 
Ireland go to the German universi- 
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ties to perfect their knowledge of 
old Irish. The Irish grammars put 
forth by German scholars in the 
last century were and are standard 
works, which had most important 
influence in preserving the lan- 
guage among scholars, and stimu- 
lating their study of it. During the 
past generation, French, Danish, 
and Scandinavian scholars have 
shown disposition to follow the Ger- 
mans in the study and teaching of 
the Irish language. 

The Irish has been, from very an- 
cient time, a highly inflectional 
language. That is to say, it is most 
elaborately inflected in all its 
moods, tenses, persons, numbers. 
The verb “to be,” for instance, has 
more than a hundred different 
forms. And it is the elaborate 


grammatical intricacies of this cul- 
tured tongue which gave rise to the 
legend that no Irishman ever went 


to hell—because it failed the Devil 
to learn enough of the language to 
tempt the race. And anent the 
grammar, it is a point well worthy 
of remark—something which will 
surprise the educationists of other 
countries—that the poor man or 
woman from the most remote re- 
cess of the mountains, whom your 
educationists would style illiter- 
ate, speak the Irish language gram- 
matically, using practically every 
inflection that would be used by the 
most efficient scholar. Also, the 
fluency of the poorest, most unlet- 
tered mountaineer, and the extent 
of his vocabulary, are an astonish- 
ment to all foreigners who come to 
our mountains for the purpose of 
studying the spoken tongue. Some 
English philologist, about twenty- 
five years ago, studying the spoken 
tongue of the English laborer in 
England, discovered that his vo- 
cabulary consisted of four hundred 
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words. The vocabulary of the most 
“illiterate” Irish mountaineer is said 
to be easily thirty times as large. 
For the Irish language is replete 
with words that indicate and differ- 
entiate the finest shades of mean- 
ing—and almost always the poorest 
mountaineer is possessed of untold 
wealth in his easy command of the 
thousands of “the exact word.” 
Because of this luxuriance and 
expressiveness, and equally because 
of its wonderful wealth of tradi- 
tional lore, legend, story, history, 
poetry, this language naturally 
exerted powerful, intellectual in- 
fluence upon the people who pos- 
sessed it. And because of its 
tenderness and beauty, and its re- 
markable abundance of religious 
tradition, the language has had an 
extraordinary spiritual effect upon 
the Irish people. The signal 
spirituality of the Irish, and more 
especially of that portion of the 
race whose home has been the 
mountains—the stronghold of the 
language—need not here be dilated 
upon. All the world knows and ac- 
knowledges it. But if anyone is not 
aware of this, he need only attend 
Mass at an Irish mountain chapel, 
or spend a night in an Irish moun- 
tain cabin and join in the nightly 
family rosary there, or even mingle 
with the mountain people, in their 
hours of leisure, and listen to their 
talk around the winter fireside—to 
have the revelation come unto him. 
As to their intellectuality, even I, 
who have known these mountain 
people long and intimately, am still 
constantly amazed when I go back 
and walk and talk with them again, 
and sit with the fireside gathering, 
hearing the speculations, and the 
comments, and the theorizings of 
old men and women, some of whom 
seldom, and more of whom never, 
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saw the inside of a school. Still 
more am I edified when I hear the 
“illiterate” old mountain man or 
woman chanting the Laoidhs, the 
epic poems of antiquity, and they 
and their mountain audiences ar- 
dently appreciating and highly en- 
joying the poetic figures, the subtle 
beauties, the intellectual luxuries of 
the magnificent old lore. Anyone 
who ever attended a Gaelic League 
Féis, and there saw old mountain 
men, unlettered, poor, and ill-clad, 
rise up before a gathering, compris- 
ing college men and country men, 
doctors, scholars, students, shep- 
herds, and, speaking with every fea- 
ture of his face, deliver himself of 
an oratorical harangue, that moves 
and sways the multitude—that lis- 
tener, if he never knew it before, 
instantly. realizes the wonderful 
education which the possession of 
the Gaelic language has been to the 
unlettered mountain people. And 
if that listener has any little knowl- 
edge of the world, he will know that 
one will need to travel far, through 
many lands, ere he can find another 
people whose “illiterates,” instead 
of being struck dumb, or making 
themselves ridiculous under the 
circumstances, could, when called 
upon, instantly stand up before a 
large audience of all sorts, and hold 
and sway that audience by fluency 
and abundance of language, by 
power of narration and facility and 
fervor of speech. 

Yet this is one of the most notable 
and, at the same time, one of the 
finest accomplishments of the hum- 
ble Gaelic speaker of the Irish hills. 
Some will say that this natural elo- 
quence of the mountain people is 
just the genius of the race—but 
those who give it thought and study 
will readily recollect that the genius 
of the race is often largely the de- 
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velopment and result of the genius 
of the language—of the beauty, the 
nobility, the expressiveness, and the 
flexibility of the language. 

The power of the Gaelic language 
even succeeded in former days in 
conquering our conquerors. For 
centuries after the English invader 
first came, the physical conquests 
and reconquests were again and 
again nullified, rendered barren, be- 
cause the garrisons, the colonies 
which they left to hold the fruits of 
victory, were themselves spiritually 
and intellectually subdued and 
overwhelmed by the Gaelic spirit. 
Again and again through the first 
four centuries of the English occu- 
pation, the succeeding garrisons 
and governments, sent over from 
London to rule the Irish Province, 
had to send back bitter complaint 
that the Anglo-Norman settlers, 
planted as an Irish garrison in Ire- 
land, had not merely adopted the 
Irish dress and the Irish customs, 
but, putting away entirely their 
own language, had taken to them 
the language of the Gael and be- 
come “ipsis Hibernicis Hiberniores” 
—“more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves.” And again, and again, and 
again, did the conqueror pass laws 
warning his people against the sub- 
tle contamination of the bewitching 
tongue, and under the most severe 
penalties of imprisonment, for- 
feiture, and political excommunica- 
tin forbid them to adopt or use it. 
But the laws and the threats and 
the penalties were vain. The magic 
tongue allured and enmeshed the 
garrison and bewitched them to the 
point that they actually rose up in 
arms against their own, spilled their 
brothers’ blood, and gave their own 
blood for sake of their new love. 

From those times downward to 
recent date, the language, along 
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with everything else Irish, was 
banned and barred and penalized. 
And it was in and during the last 
century that, after long and stub- 
born fight, it began to give way. It 
was generally agreed that it was the 
introduction of the English school 
system (ludicrously named _ the 
Irish “National”. school system) 
which overcame the stubborn Gael- 
ic, and sent it reeling back into the 
fastnesses of the hills. After edu- 
cation had been for centuries for- 
bidden and penalized in Ireland, 
O’Connell, by his tremendous 
power, forced from a venomous and 
unwilling Government, the repeal 
of the Penal Laws in 1829; and, 
four years later, won for Ireland its 
first public school system. Yet Eng- 
lish subtlety outmaneuvred him, 
and what seemed to him one of the 
finest fruits of victory eventually 
proved to be the seed of national 
calamity. In these schools the 
country was to be educated through 
the medium of the conqueror’s lan- 
guage; and so the new educational 
system, manipulated under the 
guise of generosity, at length suc- 
ceeded in breaking down the great- 
est bulwark of nationality that the 
Irish people possessed, and the “Na- 
tional” schools, in succeeding gen- 
erations, proved themselves to be 
the prime denationalizing influence 
in our land. It was impressed upon 
our people that their children could 
have the longed-for, much-thirsted- 
for education only by accepting it in 
a foreign tongue and foreign dress; 
and they were, at the same time, 
taught that only the English lan- 
guage could bring to those children 
the much needed bread and butter 
of existence. And, thousands of 
times, in generations that preceded 
the present one, the poor deluded 
people were enlisted to give direct 
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and cruel aid in the killing of their 
own beloved tongue, and the plant- 
ing of the tongue of the foreigner. 
For, oftentimes, in those genera- 
tions, the “National” schoolmaster, 
as English executioner of the Gael- 
ic, at the school day’s end, sent 
home to his parents, with a gad 
(twisted willow) around his neck, 
the stubborn scholar who was not 
quick enough at forgetting the old 
language and adopting the new— 
sent him home, thus invested, so 
that his parents, doing their duty, 
should cut a nick on the gad for 
every Irish word that the boy was 
guilty of speaking between his arri- 
val from school in the evening and 
his departure for school next morn- 
ing. Next morning, the “National” 
schoolmaster inspected the gad, 
counted the nicks, and by their 
number measured the severity of 
his punishment. 

It was near the end of the nine- 
teenth century, when the Angliciz- 
ing tide had overwhelmed the cities 
and the plains and left the old lan- 
guage surviving only in the moun- 
tains, that the Gaelic League came 
to the Herculean task of turning 
back the tide with a pitchfork. The 
wise and knowing ones derived 
from the spectacle all the amuse- 
ment which it naturally provoked. 
Also it was one of the first national 
movements which the English au- 
thorities could securely afford to 
smile at. 

And no wonder. For, according 
to your point of view, it was either 
very amusing or very pathetic to ob- 
serve a handful of poor and unin- 
fluential men, after their day’s la- 
bor, gathering into a little back 
room in Dublin city, resolving to 
resurrect a language which the 
world had forgotten with all the 
other forgotten dead; and resolving 
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to set a nation of nearly five million 
people, now possessed with a 
knowledge of what was considered 
the world’s greatest and most use- 
ful language—to set this people 
speaking again a language which 
they should bring forth from its en- 
tombment. This was the amazing 
resolve of Dr. Douglas Hyde, Eoin 
MacNeill, David Comyn, O’Neill Rus- 
sell, Michael Cusack, and their two 
or three other fellows, who founded 
the Gaelic League. When an en- 
thusiastic Dublin editor vouchsafed 
these men an insignificant little 
paragraph in his paper, announcing 
the formation of the League and the 
object it had in view, frivolous 
readers laughed, sarcastic ones 
chaffed, and the wise ones, of 
course, pityingly shook their head. 

That happened approximately 
thirty years ago. When the thou- 


sands of Gaelic workers of to-day 


look back over the intervening 
years, they are astonished at the 
seeming miracle which has been 
wrought. 

One wonders if Douglas Hyde and 
Eoin MacNeill are not themselves 
astonished. When that little band 
of dreamers launched their dream, 
it is doubtful if there were ten 
idealists in Ireland teaching Gaelic, 
or one hundred idealists learning it. 
To-day there are ten thousand 
teaching the language and hun- 
dreds of thousands studying it. The 
Government of the country gives it 
equality with English in all official 
documents; almost every man in 
the Government is a fluent speaker, 
reader, and writer of it; hardly an 
official position can be got through- 
out the twenty-six counties by any- 
one who has not got a knowledge 
of his native language. It is a com- 
pulsory subject in every elementary 
school; in a host of the schools in 
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the great mountainous districts, 
Irish is entirely the medium of in- 
struction. There are one thousand 
night classes for teaching it to 
adults; there are one hundred and 
fifty summer schools and colleges 
to which many thousands of teach- 
ers and students throng for the sole 
purpose of perfecting themselves in 
the language. The ordinary col- 
leges and universities throughout 
the country can only be availed of 
by students who are prepared to 
pass a preliminary examination in 
Irish. Catechism is taught in it; 
sermons are preached in it; church 
prayers are given out in it in many 
corners of the land. Ireland is well 
on the way of becoming once again 
an Irish-speaking State. 

How was this pleasing result 
achieved? 

The little handful of founders, by 
their enthusiasm and _ untiring 
energy, awaked the enthusiasm of 
young Irish men and women all 
over the land, and gave that enthu- 
siasm concrete expression in night 
classes, where men and women, 
boys and girls, after concluding 
their hard day’s work, assembled 
and helped one another in the study 
of the language. Father O’Growney 
prepared a special set of books for 
learners who could not obtain 
teachers—which books sold, edition 
after edition, like wild fire. Thou- 
sands of persons who could not 
reach or avail themselves of night 
classes studied the language with 
the aid of these books in their own 
homes. For purpose of keeping 
their enthusiasm alive, and supply- 
ing them besides with plenty of 
literary provender, a weekly Gaelic 
paper, Fainne an Lae (“The Ring 
of Day,” “The Dawn of Day”), was 
founded—in addition to the month- 
ly Iris Leabhar na Gaedhilge (“The 
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Gaelic Journal”). A few hundred 
of the school teachers were encour- 
aged to teach the language to will- 
ing pupils before and after school 
hours. Meetings were got up in the 
villages and outside the mountain 
chapels, whereat enthusiasts, trav- 
eling from Dublin and elsewhere, 
addressed and exhorted the people, 
showed them the shame of neglect- 
ing and forgetting their beautiful 
language, and emphasized their 
duty to speak it in their homes, use 
it in their prayers, and instill love 
of it in the hearts of their children. 
At meeting on the roads, too, or in 
their houses, or in the market place, 
the beautiful old Gaelic greetings 
must be revived, and substituted for 
the bald, cold English greetings— 
those greetings which had, until re- 
cently, been common over all Ire- 
land, but had now retreated to the 
fastnesses of the mountains: Ceud 
mile failte romhat (a hundred 
thousand welcomes before thee), 
Go mbeannuidh Dia dhuit (May the 
blessing of God be to thee), Dia a’s 
Muire a’s Phadraig dhuit (God and 
Mary and Patrick to thee), Se do 
bheatha (May He be thy life), and 
so forth. 

After a few years a Gaelic or- 
ganizer was appointed for the coun- 
try, and the League was fortunate 
in obtaining the services of an ideal- 
ist and enthusiast, Thomas O’Con- 
cannon, a native of the Arran Is- 
lands who had known no word of 
English until he was seventeen 
years of age, and who, though still 
@ young man, had now spent sev- 
eral years in California and Mexico, 
and had engrafted American hustle, 
American system and practicality, 
upon his Gaelic enthusiasm. He 
traveled from end to end of the 
island, organized Gaelic League 
branches, founded classes, got up 
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and addressed meetings, firing the 
heather with his enthusiasm, open- 
ing the people’s eyes to the terrible 
loss they had been sustaining, deter- 
mining the retreating Gaels to put 
their back to their mountain rock 
and not only resolve to retreat no 
farther, but to turn the tide and 
carry the Gaelic offensive into the 
Anglicized plains and towns of Ire- 
land. From north to south and 
east to west of the land he formed 
a network of virile and aggressive 
Gaelic League branches, with hun- 
dreds of Gaelic classes, and gave 
the League a steel-like grip upon the 
country. Then, as the income of 
the League increased, and flow of 
money came to its coffers from the 
pockets of the thousands who, 
though poor in the world’s goods, 
reveled in wealth of Gaelic spirit, 
sub-organizers were appointed, each 
to develop his own portion of the 
Gaelic field. And after that, itiner- 
ant teachers were obtained, each of 
them being given a district, over 
which he traveled, founding and 
teaching his classes—both among 
the school pupils during the school 
day, and among adults in a hall or 
a farmer’s big kitchen at night. 

The Féis was founded, that is, a 
Gaelic festival, held here or there 
among the hills, to which trooped 
hundreds, in some cases thousands, 
of Gaelic speakers and Gaelic learn- 
ers, from hills and valleys around, 
and whereat prizes were given for 
best Gaelic speakers, Gaelic writers, 
Gaelic story-tellers, Gaelic poets, 
orators, reciters, dancers, and mt- 
sicians. At these Féisanna (plural 
of Féis) the competitors, male and 
female, ranged from four years of 
age to four score. 

There you saw and heard little 
lisping children compete for the 
much coveted medals or other prizes 
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offered, and also old, old men lean- 
ing on their sticks, and white- 
capped old ladies, some of whom 
had heard O’Connell, in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, be- 
fore vast audiences of a hundred 
thousand people, launching his 
thunders in the language that they 
loved. All these merry and beauti- 
ful Féisanna were climaxed by the 
great annual Oireachtas, held in the 
summer time in Dublin and lasting 
a week, where the cream of those 
who won their medals at the moun- 
tain gatherings, alike the very 
young and the very old and the ages 
between, presented themselves for 
the greater, more thrilling, compe- 
titions, and where little mountain 
children and old mountain men and 
women, many of whom in their 
lives before had never seen a town 
and none of whom had ever faced 
a town audience, walked out on the 
stage of the Dublin Rotunda, and 
before an audience of thousands of 
people of high and low degree sang 
their Gaelic song, or danced their 
Gaelic dance, or told their Gaelic 
story, or recited their Gaelic poem, 
or played their Gaelic air, on harp, 
fiddle, flute, or pipe, and won, if not 
the greater prizes there offered, at 
least, the thundering plaudits of the 
city multitudes—and then returned 
to their mountain fastnesses to en- 
thuse the mountain folk with the 
news that their own beloved tongue, 
after centuries of -despising, was 
once more in esteem in the great 
city of Bla Cliath (Dublin). 

The bishops made knowledge of 
the language necessary for entrance 
to the diocesan seminaries, and 
now a compulsory subject in them 
all, as well as a compulsory subject 
in Maynooth and other colleges that 
prepare young men for the priest- 
hood. For there are hundreds of 
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parishes in Ireland wherein a 
knowledge of the Gaelic language 
is an absolutely necessary equip- 
ment of the pastor, who needs to 
preach in the language, to teach the 
catechism in the only language with 
which they, mountain and island 
children, are acquainted, and to 
hear thousands of confessions from 
penitents who know how to confess 
only in the tongue of the Gael. 

In addition to a number of 
periodicals, weekly and monthly, 
printed entirely in Gaelic, a great 
many of the newspapers of the 
country have now to devote some 
of their space to giving news and 
articles in the language. Printing 
houses in Dublin and elsewhere are 
busy printing Irish books—hun- 
dreds of books of romance, poetry, 
history, essay, science, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of Gaelic text- 
books. There are, at least, a hun- 
dred good Gaelic writers in the 
country; and several authorities on 
both Irish and English writing have 
assured me that, to-day in Ireland, 
there is more and bétter writing be- 
ing done in the Gaelic language 
than in the English. 

As the stranger to-day passes 
through Ireland, he meets with 
many young men who display a 
small golden ring fastened on the 
lapel of their coats, and young 
women with the same golden ring 
displayed upon their bosom. These 
are of the society known as the 
Fainne—the Society of the Ring— 
which signifies that they have 
solemnly pledged themselves to 
speak Gaelic and only Gaelic, on all 
possible occasions—that is, all oc- 
casions except those on which, find- 
ing it impossible to make them- 
selves understood in Gaelic, they 
are compelled, against their will to 
address the benighted man or 
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woman in the Beurla (English). 
This Society of the Fainne was 
founded by Pierce Beasley of Dub- 
lin and some associates about a 
dozen years ago. It began with a 
mere handful which has now grown 
to the proportion of a good many 
thousands and is, day by day, add- 
ing to its numbers. 

A remarkable thing about the 
Gaelic movement, which differenti- 
ates it from many other idealistic 
movements, is that the enthusiasm 
of its adherents never seems to 
abate. Far from abating, it seems 
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to go forward, ever increasing. 
Like all idealistic movements, it has 
had, and is having, an uplifting and 
highly spiritualizing effect upon its 
followers, and has brought back to 
Ireland much of that spirituality, 
which had, alas, been fading in in- 
verse ratio with the spread of the 
foreigner’s tongue and the foreign- 
er’s literature. This spiritualizing 
and reviving and uplifting effect is, 
I think, one of the most remarkable, 
and one of the most pleasing and 
satisfactory results of the great 
Gaelic revival. 




















THE CROSS OF OAK. 


By ZADLE AvVROOM. 


HEN Aaron Solomon died and 
left ten thousand dollars to- 
ward the construction of the pro- 
posed new synagogue for Sixth 
Avenue North, there were some who 
said he did it in memory of his first 
wife and their son, who had died in 
Russia, in a pogrom, they had 
vaguely heard; but others, less 
charitably inclined, said he only did 
it because he was afraid of going to 
hell. These latter even resented the 
gift. 

“A fine gentlemen to give ten 
thousand dollars for the new syna- 
gogue!” was the burden of their 
sarcasm. “If it wasn’t he was dead, 
I would throw it back the money 
right in his face, but you can’t do 
that on a dead man. Why is it he 
don’t leave it to St. Luke’s Church, 
he was such fine friends with 
Father O’Mara! Believe me, I don’t 
care what you say about it can’t 
be proved—when somebody says 
Aaron Solomon brought with him 
across from Russia when he comes 
here, then he brought with him a 
cross all right. You could believe 
anything from him!” 

The synagogue board of trustees, 
however, was little concerned with 
the ethical or religious promptings 
for Aaron Solomon’s bequest and 
voted a resolution of acceptance 
that carried with it many thanks 
to the widow and her stepdaughter, 
now Mrs. Rebecca Solomon Her- 


man. 

The talk of the cross interested 
me. I had heard vague whispers of 
that cross from the time I was in 
knee pants. I do not know how the 


rumor began, nor who it was that 
started it, but every so often the 
story would recur: that Aaron Solo- 
mon had brought a cross with him 
from Russia. Now that he was 
dead, I thought that perhaps the 
cross would be found or the story 
of its appearance branded once and 
for all time as without foundation, 
the product of some imaginative, 
and perhaps malicious, mind. 
Neither death, however, nor the 
subsequent probating of the estate 
served to produce anything that 
would disclose even a hint as to the 
existence or non-existence of a 
cross. If ever there was a cross in 
the household of Aaron Solomon, 
it disappeared at his death with just 
as much mystery as it originally ap- 
peared, if appear it ever did. The 
failure to find any signs of it dis- 
turbed the would-be “I-told-you- 
so’s” not a little. 

I was not interested in Aaron 
Solomon’s religious beliefs or dis- 
beliefs, neither was I concerned 
with the community attitude as 
such, but the thought of a cross in a 
Sixth Avenue North household of- 
fered an element of drama and ro- 
mance that intrigued me. I had not 
become acquainted with Aaron 
Solomon, but the sight of his short, 
thickset figure, one shoulder 
drooped a little lower than the 
other, walking down the avenue, al- 
ways set me to thinking in dra- 
matic fancies of the circumstances 
surrounding the advent of that 
cross, if cross there ever was. 

Once I talked it over with my 
city editor, but though we agreed 
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that there were possibilities of a 
good human interest story, we 
agreed also that it was one of those 
stories which, without absolute 
verification, had best be left un- 
touched. 

Everyone in town had a high re- 
gard for Father O’Mara of St. 
Luke’s Church, and when he was 
about to dedicate his huge new club 
building “for everybody, regardless 
of race, creed, or color,” I was sent 
out to get an advance story on the 
formal opening. On two or three 
occasions, when I had sought infor- 
mation, he had gone out of his way 
to help me. I recall one night— 
when the office Bible was mislaid 
—that I woke him out of bed to ask 
for an exact quotation from Paul 
the Apostle that I wanted for a 
story. He greeted my request with 
a half-sleepy chuckle. 

“Forgot your Sunday school les- 
son, eh?” he asked. 

“Oh, but Father, 
Testament.” 

“Well, come up sometime and 
get acquainted with the New,” 
came his low, rumbling laugh. He 
was one of the kindest men I have 
ever encountered. 

Now he talked about his club- 
house, told of his hopes for its 
achievements, and invited me, in 
that drawling, barytone voice of his, 
to “stop inflicting so much punish- 
ment on the typewriter—and the 
public—and drop in at the club- 
house once in a while.” 

“By the way,” I observed, “you 
know that Aaron Solomon died.” 

He nodded. 

“A very fine man, a very fine 
man,” was his comment. 

I was dubious as to the question 
that came to my mind but decided 
that there was nothing to be lost 
by asking it. 


Paul is New 
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“Father, I wonder if you’ve ever 
heard the story that Aaron Solo- 
mon is supposed to have brought a 
cross with him from Russia?” 

He nodded again. 

“I've often wondered if it was 
true.” 

“Yes,” he said quietly. 

The answer was as startling as it 
was unexpected, and for a moment 
I was at a loss for words, and then 
began to ply him with question af- 
ter question. He smiled, rather 
thoughtfully, as he raised a hand to 
quiet me. 

“I asked Solomon about it one 
evening, years ago,” he said, “and 
he told me. He was sitting in the 
chair in which you now sit.” 

“And you will tell me?” I asked 
eagerly. 

Father O’Mara nodded, and the 
curtain of the past slowly began to 
rise. 


* * * 


In Russia was the rule of will, 
with men of the Czar maneuvering 
for power, and so one day the edict 
came that Jews no longer would be 


permitted to till the soil. Putting 
his trust in God, Yoine Solomon— 
“Yoine der shtarker” he was called 
for his giant strength—and the wife 
of his bosom and their little son 
got behind a one-horse dray and be- 
gan trudging their way to the city. 

Farmland had been theirs and 
the plenty of harvests, and the com- 
fort that plenty brings. All that 
until the edict came. And so they 
went. They and their little son 
Aaron. And the city to which they 
came was the city of Kishinev— 
Kishinev, Russia. 

Fighting the vagaries of fortune 
with his great strength of body and 
spirit, “Yoine der shtarker” in time 
was enabled to open a humble mer- 
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chandise store. By day and by 
night he labored with it until the 
Sabbath when, with his wife and 
son, he turned to the synagogue to 
pour out his heart and soul to the 
Almighty. 

As time went on Yoine pros- 
pered. He became an influential and 
respected member of the com- 
munity. The boy Aaron grew 
older. The father’s one great wish 
was that his son should obtain an 
education and then enter the busi- 
ness with him. With that in view 
he sent the boy to the Talmud 
Torah, to the Russian schools, and 
the boy grew and was satisfied, 
even enthusiastic for the fulfill- 
ment of his father’s wishes. Aaron 
was a pious Jewish youth. He 
loved his parents and he worshiped 
his God. 

When finally Aaron Solomon en- 
tered his father’s establishment as 
a partner, the parent felt that the 


son had found his calling. 
In due course of time the young 
man was married to his second 


cousin, Sarah, and the couple 
moved into a home not far distant 
from his parents. In that home, to 
Aaron and Sarah were born Re- 
becca Solomon and her brother Jo- 
seph. Not long thereafter “Yoine 
der shtarker” passed on, and his 
wife did not long survive him. 

For Rebecca and Joseph a de- 
voted father and mother offered the 
best they knew. They sent the 
children to the Talmud Torah that 
they might learn of their Bible and 
their ancestors, and to the com- 
mon schools and the Gymnasium 
that they might learn of their na- 
tive Russia and the ways of the 
world. And Rebecca and Joseph 
learned well. They, too, were 
Satisfied with their environment; 
they, too, grew up pious Jewish 
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children; they, too, worshiped their 
God. 

And then to Kishinev came the 
pogrom. 

In the Solomon home in Kishinev 
was a Gentile maid-servant named 
Katherina. Everyone called her 
Katrinka. She was a big, brawny, 
good-natured young Russian giant- 
ess of twenty-one, a little more than 
six feet tall, very strong and very 
religious. She had come into the 
household when she was but fifteen 
years old, a novice in domestic 
service. 

One day Aaron Solomon found 
her kneeling before a massive oaken 
crucifix, praying to the Man on the 
Cross with all the emotion of a pas- 
sionate Russian soul: 

“Gospodi Bozhe, mne greshnomu. 
Pomilooi mye—” 

All through her prayer her em- 
ployer stood quietly by and waited. 
When at length she had finished, 
she looked up and waited for him 
to speak. 

He slowly shook his head. 

“No, Katrinka,” he said, “I am 
sorry, but please, not in this house. 
Your faith is your own, but a cross 
—please. Elsewhere—” 

She nodded. From that day on 
no one in the house ever again laid 
eyes on that massive crucifix—until 
the pogrom. 

It was a dull, cloudy Sunday, af- 
ter a week during which they had 
taken refuge behind bolted doors, 
that the terror struck their home. 
Aaron Solomon and his wife were 
downstairs; she was setting bread 
into the oven, and he was perusing 
the Psalms of David. Joseph was 
studying. Upstairs, Rebecca lay in 
a restless sleep, hidden in an ante- 
room to which she had gone to cry 
herself to sleep over the chaotic 
events of the passing days. 
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With a thunderous crash a heavy 
log burst through the front door 
and the drunken hooligans were in- 
side. 

Aaron Solomon started toward a 
table knife as the only weapon of 
defense. A blow on the head be- 
numbed him. As he sank to the 
floor, ropes went around his body, 
round his arms, his legs. He felt 
the sensation of ropes cutting into 
his flesh. It was a dull sensation, 
felt at a low ebb of consciousness. 

As though through a mist he saw 
the hooligans move about. One 
who appeared to be the leader 
lurched forward to the hysterical 
Sarah. With a muttered oath he 
caught her by the arm and began 
to drag her toward the other end of 
the room. Joseph ran to her aid. 
He caught her about the waist and 
fought to free her from the leader. 
Her captor uttered a cry to another. 
A heavy club came down upon the 
boy’s head and he crumpled to the 
floor. Then the bandit leader 
moved on again. Sarah struggled 
to escape. 

On the floor Aaron Solomon 
gurgled in helplessness. 

Then a cold chill surged through 
his body. He saw her lunge for the 
table knife with her free hand. She 
clutched the handle and plunged 
the blade into her breast. A hys- 
terical prayer came mumbling from 
Aaron Solomon’s lips. He strained 
against his bonds only to feel his 
utter helplessness the more. She 
fell to the floor and lay motionless, 
her blood staining the wood a deep 
red. 

Her captor, now her captor no 
more, lunged at her with his heavy 
boot. It caught her in the side. 
Even with ebbing consciousness— 
and life itself—she moaned. And 
then she was still. 
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Helpless, Aaron Solomon saw her 
bleeding, saw her die. 

Then he felt one of the hooligans 
astride his body. Another sat at 
his side. They began to pull hairs 
from his beard one by one to watch 
him wince. That failed to satisfy. 
One of them leered at him and drew 
forth a pocketknife. He slit open 
his captive’s shirt and laid bare the 
flesh. Then he emitted a maudlin 
shout. 

“Du chort! Let us see if the dog 
Jew’s blood is red!” 

The others pressed close. The 
keen knife edge moved across his 
breast, moved slowly, almost dain- 
tily. The blood rose to the surface 
and began to spread. It brought a 
chorus of yells. 

“Viah! The dog Jew’s blood is 
red!” 

Then the point of the knife began 
probing into the surface wound. 
Consciousness left him. When he 
opened his eyes again, it was to feel 
his shirt sticking to his breast in the 
clotting blood. Then he heard a 
hoarse shout. 

“Krosnoia Devitchka!—Beautiful 
girl!” 

Rebecca Solomon, awakened 
from her fitful sleep, stood be- 
fore them wide-eyed with horror. 

“Krosnoia Devitchka!” came the 
cry again, and with that the bandit 
leader lurched forward and caught 
her in his arms. 

She struggled to free herself. An- 
other leering fellow staggered close, 
his eyes devouring her maturing 
figure. The leader’s heavy boot 
caught him in the stomach, and he 
went crumpling to the floor with a 
dull thud and a gurgling moan. 
Then the victor began to carry the 
struggling girl away. 

Aaron Solomon’s eyes closed as 
he tried in helpless agony to free 























himself. His lips moved in prayer 
—the soul-stirring prayer of sup- 
plicant Israel bowing before Je- 
hovah through all the ages: 

“Shemah Ysroael, Ad’Shem Elo- 
kaeno—Hear, O Israel, the Lord, 
Our God.” The blood of his breast 
trickled on. “Ad’Shem Echod— 
The Lord is One.” 

A shrill cry pierced the tension. 
Katrinka, big young giantess that 
she was, leaped into the room. High 
above her head she swung the mas- 
sive oaken crucifix. 

With a shove she sent the hooli- 
gan leader sprawling like a ninepin. 
Rebecca stood free, trembling. 

“Beasts, murderers!” was Ka- 
trinka’s cry. “From the guts of 
swine were you born!” 

A thrust of her foot sent Aaron 
Solomon’s captors rolling across the 
floor. She caught up the table knife 
still moist with the mother’s con- 
gealing blood and _ severed his 


bonds. He tried to move, but his 
strength was gone. Rebecca moved 
to his side. 


Mutterings came from the lips of 
the hooligans. They started for- 
ward. Katrinka turned on them 
with flaming eyes. She thrust the 
cross before their faces. 

“Pigs, offspring of swine!” she 
cried. “Murderers! Let him who 
dares step past this sacred cross; 
upon him the blood of Our Savior 
—Jesus Christ!” 

Awe gripped them. Their hands 
rose to cross themselves. They 
drew back. But not so their leader. 

“Du chort!” he cried. His hand 
reached for a pocket and clutched 
a pistol. He thrust it forward to- 
ward Katrinka and pulled the trig- 
ger. There came a sharp report. 

But even the speeding bullet 
failed to stay the sweep of Katrin- 
ka’s flashing arm. The massive 
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crucifix crashed down upon his 
skull, caving it in as though it 
were an eggshell. His knees gave 
way beneath him. His body thud- 
ded against the floor. And across 
his lifeless form fell the giant Ka- 
trinka, the blood gushing from her 
breast. 

With inarticulate cries the re- 
maining hooligans rushed in panic 
from the house. 

Then came an awful stillness. 
And the blood of the Gentile maid- 
servant Katrinka, spreading slowly 
across the floor, mingled with the 
blood of Sarah. 


* * * 


Father O’Mara paused. I could 
not utter a word. And somewhere 
away back in one of the recesses of 
my mind I offered a mental apology 
to the memory of the thickset, gray- 
haired man whose one shoulder was 
a little lower than the other. Father 
O’Mara continued: 

“The next day they buried their 
dead, the wife, the boy, Katrinka; 
and Aaron Solomon carried that 
cross away with him.” Father 
O’Mara slowly shook his head. 
“There never was any of the apos- 
tate in Aaron Solomon. When he 
came to America, he dropped the 
old conformities, just as many 
others have done, that is all. He 
never worshiped that cross, but in 
his heart there was always a solemn 
gratitude for the Christian maiden 
who so willingly gave up her life—” 

I sat pondering for a while, and 
then finally I asked: 

“And the cross itself? Where is 
that, where did it disappear to?” 

Father O’Mara rose from his 
chair and turned to a door that led 
to his bedchamber. Drawing away 
the curtain he let in a flood of sun- 
light. There, upon the wall, was 
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a dark and massive crucifix. On its 
surface deep amorphous stains told 
their own gruesome story. 

“I was at Aaron Solomon’s home 
the night before he died,” said 
Father O’Mara in a low voice, al- 
most as though he were thinking 
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aloud. “I saw that he was not to 
be here long. I felt that the cruci- 
fix should not be found in his home 
after his death. So I smuggled it 
away with me. It was the first time 
in my life that I took some one 
else’s property without permission.” 





THE BETROTHAL OF MARY. 


By Cares J. Quirk, S.J. 


WHILE evening swoons, mid starlight to repose, 


A girl, pale-robed as vestals were of old, 
Yet fairer, purer, for her heart is stoled 
In utter chasteness, stood—as the moon uprose— 


Revealed a second Eve, who sin o’erthrows; 
Half child, half lily, did the swaying seem, 
Within that lilied garth, her eyes adream, 
As now God’s love through all her being flows. 
Love and Love’s ecstasy to her was given, 


Such as no mortal knew or felt before; 


Her sinlessness hath crowned her evermore 


The sweetheart of the sovran Lord of Heaven! 
Now Heaven itself close to the earth doth hover, 
As Mary is espoused by God, her Lover! 





THE CATHOLIC MENTALITY. 


By Danret J. Connor, S.T.L. 


DO not aim to write a piece of 
apologetics. Rather, I am at- 
tempting an intellectual examina- 
tion of conscience. Whether the 
confession I make in consequence 
shall be public or private will de- 
pend largely on the reader. But 
the question confronting me will be 
clearer in my own mind in either 
case: Must an orthodox Catholic of 
to-day forfeit either all pretensions 
to education or else his claim to the 
most elementary form of honest- 
mindedness? 
Unless my reading of periodical 
literature is entirely at fault, this 


expresses quite accurately the di- 
lemma in which I am supposed to 


be involved. I believe in the dog- 
mas of my Church, not under con- 
straint, nor with those “private 
scholarly reservations” that George 
Eliot considered inseparable from 
my class, but with the feeling that 
I have a distinct intellectual ad- 
vantage over those who, in default 
of a definite cosmic outlook, are 
compelled to accept their postulates 
from the particular science they 
happen to be studying. On the 
other hand, in a very modest way, 
I think I may claim to be educated; 
not in the sense of being a spe- 
cialist, but to the extent at least 
of sympathizing adequately with 
the mental appeals offered by 
such divergent schools as, say, Ag- 
nosticism, Monism, Biblical Criti- 
cism, Evolutionism, Transcenden- 
talism, Nietzscheism—even Freud- 
ism. Pragmatism I must in all can- 
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dor omit from the list. If I am a 
Catholic, it is not, in other words, 
that I am unaware of the scientific 
and philosophic difficulties that be- 
set Catholicism. If I am not an Ag- 
nostic or a Transcendentalist of one 
sort or another, it is not that I have 
not breathed—or at least sniffed— 
the air of Arcady. It is, rather, that 
at a certain stage I deliberately part 
company with those who elect to 
live there. I am tempted to say 
that I understand the Arcadians, 
but that the Arcadians could never 
understand me—without ceasing to 
be Arcadians. Or, as De Maistre 
put it, “truth can understand error 
but error cannot understand truth.” 

I know that there is a very widely 
entertained view of human culture 
according to which radical disagree- 
ment with one’s Zeitgeist is the 
most infallible sign of retrogres- 
sion. I must recognize at the out- 
set that, according to this view, I 
am an anachronism—a mental 
throw-back that makes the fatal 
mistake of continuing to function in 
some ancestral form, instead of ad- 
vancing to a fully adult life. Ac- 
cording to this view, again, Cathol- 
icism is simply a synonym for 
Medievalism. Sometimes, even, I 
find that celibacy, asceticism, mona- 
chism, and faith in the super- 
natural are spoken of as if they had 
ceased to exist centuries ago, or 
were to be found only as sporadic 
survivals in out-of-the-way corners 
of Brittany or Ireland. 

Each age has, of course, its own 
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cherished convictions. Let me see 
if I can identify the intellectual po- 
sitions that are most characteristic 
of the forward-looking thought of 
to-day. My summary would be 
something like the following: 

Truth is not an adequatio rei et 
intellectus, but the completest syn- 
thesis we can arrive at from day to 
day of a constantly shifting reality. 

In morals there is no external 
law to which our instincts must 
conform. It is rather a question of 
giving a well-rounded development 
to all the faculties and appetites of 
our nature. 

In literature the grand desider- 
atum is self-expression, not pro- 
claiming the truth or espousing one 
set of ideals to the exclusion of 
others. 

In politics the main thing is to 
interpret social and industrial as- 
pirations and erect them into laws 
under the guise of reforms, and not 
a careful development of the science 
of jurisprudence, the ideal being to 
make democracy more and more 
articulate. 

In religion our business is to 
choose the belief or ritual that 
makes the most vital appeal to one’s 
religious emotions, not to worship 
and obey the Deity in the way He 
has ordained. 

In general, therefore, the typical 
culture of the twentieth century 
aims at the fullest efflorescence of 
the human spirit, rather than at the 
approximation in fact of certain 
ideals that the intellect recognizes 
as already existing metaphysical 
realities. As a preliminary clearing 
of the ground, let me confess 
frankly to myself that I dissent 
from every article of this creed. 
Furthermore, I seriously question 
whether it is an advantage to ac- 
quiesce fully in the prepossessions 
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of even the most influential think- 
ers of one’s own day. The closest 
parallel I see to this passionate 
pride in the rightness of our own 
particular time spirit is that other 
form of group myopia known as 
chauvinism. And just as the cyni- 
cism of the few is not the only al- 
ternative to the patriotic infatuation 
of the many, so neither is univer- 
sal skepticism the only escape from 
excessive credulity in the supersti- 
tions of our time. There is a na- 
tional detachment which enables us 
to get the true perspective of his- 
tory, and there is likewise such a 
thing possible as philosophical de- 
tachment, bred, if necessary, of the 
reflection that other epochs were as 
strongly convinced of errors that 
appear absurd to us now as our 
contemporaries are, say, of evolu- 
tion as a_ self-sufficient cosmic 
process. This detachment may be 
achieved by men of rare perspicac- 
ity and balance like Henry Adams, 
whose intellectual aloofness was 
certainly one of his most striking 
traits, or it may be a type of men- 
tality that comes of intelligent 
affinity with Catholicism, which can 
no more accept the twentieth cen- 
tury point of view to the exclusion 
of the thirteenth or the fourth, 
than it could accept the Italian to 
the exclusion of the American or 
the German. 


II. 


But if I have a theoretical ad- 
vantage in approaching the thought 
of my day with a viewpoint that 
transcends the provincialism of the 
present, is not this advantage more 
than counterbalanced by the dead- 
lier difficulties that destructive 
criticism levels at the frank super- 
naturalism and otherworldliness of 
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Catholicity? I fancy that my con- 
troversial position with my con- 
temporaries would be something 
like that of a ghost at a fashionable 
reception. The ghost might want 
to say a great deal about the life 
beyond, but the point in which the 
guests would be most engrossed 
would be whether he really existed. 
After all the labors of Strauss and 
Harnack and Haeckel and Kant, 
have I any existence de jure in the 
year of grace nineteen twenty-five? 

Now that I have put the question 
on the basis of existence, I perceive 
that I have been fortunate in choos- 
ing a term. Because, after all, 
Christianity does exist, whatever 
else may be said of it. In fact, its 
existence is very good prima facie 
evidence in its favor. I fancy that, 
when many of my contemporaries 
are moved to consider the case for 
Christianity, they take down from 
a shelf containing the Koran and 
the Zend Avesta, a certain other vol- 
ume relating that Josue once staid 
the sun in its course “until the peo- 
ple revenged themselves on their 
enemies,” and that there was a pool 
in Jerusalem into which “an angel 
of the Lord descended at certain 
times; and the water was moved. 
And he that went down first after 
the motion of the water, was made 
whole of whatsoever infirmity he 
lay under,” and that on one occa- 
sion Jesus, meeting a blind man, 
“spat on the ground, and made clay 
of the spittle, and spread the clay 
on his eyes,” and the man came 
away seeing. Further on he would 
read that this same Jesus died, but 
that He was seen again by His disci- 
ples, who after forty days beheld 
Him taken up on a cloud to heaven. 

I can readily conceive that a man 
who followed this procedure would 
put the book back in its place and 
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turn again, in despair or disgust, 
to the perusal of Wells’s Outline of 
History. But I do not approach the 
problem in the same way. First of 
all, it is not a matter of examining 
dead documents. For me, belong- 
ing to a Church with prescriptive 
rights in history, the Bible is no 
more a book of merely antiquarian 
interest than their freehold lease 
would be to the Trinity Church 
Corporation of the Borough of Man- 
hattan. Moreover, I can look for- 
ward to the time when, through 
one of those universal cataclysms 
it becomes increasingly easy to en- 
visage, the Bible will be blotted out 
of existence as completely as the 
lost books of Livy. For all I know, 
the agencies that will turn civiliza- 
tion into a Sahara already exist in 
a laboratory where some mild-eyed 
man of peace beams with fatherly 
joy upon the latest fruition of his 
academic toil. Even in such a 
world as that the Christianity I 
have in mind would be present, sal- 
vaging what it could from the dé- 
bris and girding itself anew to the 
task of civilizing mankind, and the 
better able to dispense with writ- 
ten credentials in that its own ex- 
istence would be a standing mira- 
cle. 

Secondly, even treating the Bible 
as a dead document, all its events 
are not to be viewed on a flat sur- 
face but in the perspective of their 
historical importance. There are 
two great facts emerging from its 
pages that Biblical Criticism cannot 
explain away—Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Judaism is surely an his- 
torical portent sufficient to arouse 
intellectual curiosity in the mind of 
any thinker in whom the faculty is 
not entirely dead. The twofold 
mystery of its stubborn racial per- 
sistence, which, like the Gulf 
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Stream, seems to derive from some 
far-away hidden source of propul- 
sion, and the doom of homelessness 
that pursues it through the ages, 
corresponds, I find, with two réles 
it plays in the Old and New Testa- 
ment respectively. Still more of a 
portent, challenging the attention 
of every serious inquirer, is Cath- 
olic Christianity. As a fact of his- 
tory it seems to me that Macaulay 
kept well within the bounds of 
moderation when he said _ that 
“there is not, and there never was, 
on this earth a work of human 
policy so well deserving of examina- 
tion as the Roman Catholic 
Church.” It is not simply its sur- 
vival, apparently in defiance of all 
economic and political laws, nor its 
world-wide diffusion. To this must 
be added its undiminishing youth 
and fecundity, reminding us almost 
instinctively of the parable of the 
mustard seed and its growth until 
“the birds of the air came and 
lodged in the branches thereof.” 
In that prophecy, so literally ful- 
filled, I see the only satisfactory 
accounting for what must certainly 
be recognized as the most stupen- 
dous prodigy of our century—that 
prophecy, and the significant char- 
acter with which Christ invested 
Simon, called Peter. 

But this procedure of regarding 
the Bible, not as an antiquarian 
document, but as the secret source 
of an Amazon that flows majesti- 
cally past my own door to-day, is 
only one part of what I consider the 
full scientific method of approach- 
ing Christianity. I have said that 
all the events of the Bible are not to 
be considered on the same plane of 
importance. The genealogies of 
Paralipomenon, for instance, will 
not assay as high a percentage of 
gold as the Gospel accounts of 
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Christ’s Passion and Death. On the 
other hand, I have, of course, no 
patience with the contemporary 
habit of diluting the Bible to suit 
the fastidiousness of the day. But I 
do not think that I am, therefore, 
a victim of obscurantism. I know 
the main positions of Biblical Criti- 
cism, but I believe also that | can 
prove to my own satisfaction that 
the presumption which has fur- 
nished critics with one of the most 
destructive of their criteria is en- 
tirely fallacious. Let me quote the 
case of Renan. In his Souvenirs 
d’Enfance et de Jeunesse he formu- 
lates very carefully, as also in his 
Vie de Jésus, the test by which he 
tried the Bible and found it want- 
ing. 


“Christianity,” he writes, “pre- 
sents itself to us as a supernatural 
fact of history. And it is by no 
other than the science of history 
that we can prove (and, to my 
mind, conclusively) that the fact 
was not supernatural, nay, that 
there never has been a_ super- 
natural fact. It is not by any a 
priori reasoning that we refute 
miracles; it is by critical, or his- 
torical, logic. We prove without 
any trouble that miracles do not 
happen in the nineteenth century, 
and that the accounts of miraculous 
events alleged to have taken place 
in our day rest on imposture or 
credulity. But the testimony that 
vouches for the pretended miracles 
of the eighteenth, or seventeenth, 
or sixteenth century, or, still better, 
those of the Middle Ages, is still 
weaker, and so on of the preceding 
centuries; for the greater the dis- 
tance, the more difficult it becomes 
to establish the miraculous.” 


This, to my thinking, suggests 4 
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very logical and satisfactory pro- 
gram. As the Bible is shot through 
and through with the miraculous, 
let us, as a preliminary, engage in 
an examination by positivistic 
methods of the possibility or the 
impossibility of the miraculous. A 
laboratory to study the supernat- 
ural! Some such bureau of scien- 
tists as that established by The 
Scientific American for the study 
of psychic phenomena! It looks 
visionary in cold type, and still 
such a laboratory exists—has ex- 
isted since 1884. It is not even 
necessary to go to Lourdes. Ber- 
trin and, latterly, Oxenham give 
the data submitted to the Bureau 
de Constatation, the severe tests 
employed, the perfect openness and 
absence of bias that characterize 
the workers, and the definiteness 
of the cures. Personally I am con- 
vinced that the most appropriate 
introduction to the study of the Bi- 


ble, for men of any or no religious 
persuasion, would be a manual on 
the history of Lourdes since 1858. 
It would supply definitely and fully 
the test advocated by Renan. From 


speculation it would reduce the 
most perplexing of all the questions 
raised by Christianity to a matter 
of empiricism. And the reaction 
on Biblical Criticism would be un- 
doubted. For the Transfiguration 
of Christ or the singing of the an- 
gels on Christmas night is not one 
whit more incredible, intrinsically, 
than Bernadette’s visions. The 
feeding of the five thousand in the 
wilderness, or the cure of the 
paralytic, the blind, and the palsied, 
is not more difficult to reconcile 
with contemporary prejudice than 
the cure of Mme. Rouchel, or of De 
Rudder, or a thousand other such 
facts, which are as integral a part 
of history as the sinking of the Ti- 
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tanic, and which can be verified by 
anyone who possesses the requisite 
courage and openness of mind. 

Why lose one’s self in the dialec- 
tics of Monism or Agnosticism or 
Determinism? Let even one mira- 
cle survive, and the Goliath of 
Modernistic philosophy is laid pros- 
trate—killed by a pebble. But does 
the world possess the requisite 
courage and openness of mind? I 
doubt it. 


III. 


I have said that the unreserved 
acceptance of Christianity does not 
mean deliverance from intellectual 
difficulties—for me, or for anyone. 
It does exclude doubt; but doubt 
and difficulty are not commensu- 
rate, or, as Cardinal Newman says, 
“ten thousand difficulties do not 
make one doubt.” I must enlarge 
somewhat on this theme, because it 
appears to me that the Catholic at- 
titude on this matter is one of the 
most typical qualities of the men- 
tality I am trying to diagnose. 

Truth is by nature two-sided, the 
obverse being the subjective aspect 
and the reverse the objectite as- 
pect. We can follow the subjective 
clew a certain distance and we can 
also follow the objective clew a cer- 
tain distance. The one thing we 
can never do, with the dual con- 
struction of our present thought 
mechanism, is to observe the point 
at which the two merge. Not in- 
frequently, by the time these two 
opposite reflections from the cen- 
tral core of light are clear enough 
to be distinguished, they already 
seem to involve a contradiction. I 
am conscious, for instance, of free- 
dom in the act of volition, and, on 
the other hand, action involves 
mechanics and mechanics involve 
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determinism. The external world 
is the most obvious of facts accord- 
ing to one source of information; 
according to another it is an illu- 
sion. Thus it happens that an an- 
tinomy is often the only way we 
have of expressing the whole of a 
truth. St. Paul writes to the Gala- 
tians: “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens,” and in the next sentence: 
“For everyone shall bear his own 
burden.” Just so in esthetics 
Robert Louis Stevenson tries vainly 
to solve the equation between the 
technique of style and the ecstasy 
of the poetic impression. “This 
ignorance at least is largely ir- 
remediable. We shall never learn 
the affinities of beauty, for they lie 
too deep in nature and too far back 
in the mysterious history of man.” 

I may, of course, be wrong, but 
I attribute much of the flashiness 
of contemporary thought to a fail- 


ure to keep these congenital handi- 


caps constantly in mind. Our 
civilization seems to be unduly bent 
on escaping difficulties. One of the 
fallacies of modern educators is 
that the main obstacle to broader 
culture are the difficulties of the 
pupil, and that, consequently, the 
main task is to remove these diffi- 
culties. The less effort expended 
the greater the advance! I some- 
times fancy that, if Demosthenes 
had lived in the twentieth century, 
instead of declaiming to the sea 
with his mouth filled with pebbles, 
he would have been sent to a spe- 
cialist’s office and had his adenoids 
removed, and would have come out 
a perfect—mediocrity. Only I be- 
lieve that this tendency has not 
come about with labor-saving de- 
vices, mechanical art, and in general 
what Alice Meynell designated “in- 
tellectual inexpensiveness.” I be- 
lieve it comes from the mistaken 
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philosophy that the presence of 
real insoluble difficulties vitiates 
any dictate of reason, and that the 
proper intellectual attitude is not 
to face them but to conceal them by 
vaguer arguments or terminology. 
Take the validity of knowledge. 
Evidently it must stand or fall with 
the validity of the act of perception 
itself. The modern world since 
Kant has given up the cause at this 
strategic point on account of 
Hume’s plain statement of the diffi- 
culties involved, but has tried to 
justify the validity of knowledge by 
the indirect method of the tran- 
scendental regress. According to 
this theory every single act of cogni- 
tion, in itself, is invalid, but the 
sum total of our knowledge is trust- 
worthy. Better far, in my judg- 
ment, to face the difficulty than to 
change its incidence and think I 
have achieved a victory. 

One of the difficulties that every 
thinker who embraces Christianity 
as a final and official revelation of 
God’s designs must encounter is its 
apparent inadequacy. It is hard for 
the modern imagination, which has 
been trained by Prof. Michelson’s 
interferometer to increased respect 
for astronomic spaces, to look on 
this puny earth as God’s footstool. 
It is hard, after thinking with scien- 
tists in geological terms of millions 
of years, to accept an analysis of 
history that covers only the last 
twenty or thirty centuries. By still 
another abstraction everything that 
is really worth while in recorded 
history is narrowed down to one 
race in ancient times and in recent 
times to one form of religion to the 
exclusion of all others. 

My own way of getting over the 
anomaly is not an original one—it 
is almost as old as Christianity it- 
self. Scientific speculation and re- 
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ligion do not occupy the same 
spheres, though their separate 
spheres often do intersect, and 
geological epochs and interstellar 
spaces are matters to be exploited 
by the former, because religion has 
nothing to say, as far as I am aware, 
about Betelgeuse or Pithecanthro- 
pus. The one concerns itself with 
what Renan calls “the totality of 
things”; the other professes to teach 
a business—the technique and de- 
tails of the business, even—that of 
saving one’s soul. Even to-day 
there is no distinctively Christian 
theory, I believe, about so important 
a topic as the collective destiny of 
the human race, and yet the race 
seems tending inevitably to some 
such social, economic, or industrial 
secular destiny. Religion does not, 
in short, interdict the speculative 
faculty or disparage its contribu- 
tions to the richness of human 
life— 


“Non eripit mortalia 
Qui regna dat celestia,” 


as I read in my Breviary to-day 
for the feast of Epiphany apropos 
of Herod’s alarm; but the specula- 
tive faculty, being interested in the 
totality of things, failed, as a mat- 
ter of historical fact, to lay proper 
emphasis on the one thing neces- 
sary, and so had to be superseded 
by another agency—religion. The 
incompetence was not congenital, 
according to St. Paul, but historical. 
“Seeing that, in the wisdom of God, 
the world by wisdom knew not 
God, it pleased God by the foolish- 
ness of our preaching to save them 
that believe.” 

But though there may thus be 
certain epochs—our own is one of 
them—when philosophy is tem- 
porarily unbalanced by views and 
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discoveries it has not fully assimi- 
lated, normally the ultimate tend- 
ency of knowledge should be, and 
is, religious. Pursue it, either as 
beauty or power to its furthest ex- 
tent and its true limit, and we are 
led by either road to the Eternal 
and Infinite, to the intimations of 
conscience and the announcements 
of the Church. In this connection 
I look upon it as a point of particu- 
lar significance that there is a con- 
tinual convergence towards Cath- 
olicity of converts whose intellec- 
tual preparation has been as dif- 
ferent as that of Papini, the Prag- 
matist and Spiritist, Brunetiére, the 
critic and Positivist, Von Ruville, 
the historian, Bourget, the psy- 
chologist, Chesterton, the Puck of 
literature and Ernest Psicari, the 
grandson of Renan and son-in-law 
of Anatole France—precluded, it 
would seem, both by heredity and 
affinity from ever reaching such a 
destination. 

Religion, then, does not seek to 
render speculation superfluous, but 
I can see that speculation, scientific, 
philosophic, literary, does seek to 
pass as a substitute for religion. 
Very often the contradiction that 
men find between the scientific and 
the religious version of some set of 
facts verges dangerously near the 
brink of the ludicrous. “If you 
teach the public,” Kirsopp Lake 
wrote in the August, 1924, issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly, “in the news- 
paper every weekday that the 
weather is fixed through compli- 
cated laws, that, if the barometer is 
rising, fair weather is probable, 
while rain may be expected if it is 
falling, you cannot expect him to 
believe on Sunday that the hu- 
midity of the atmosphere will be 
affected by prayer.” According to 
this selfsame logic, a Christian who 
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saw in the destruction of Jerusalem 
a fulfillment of Christ’s prophecy, 
would be bound to deny that it was 
Trajan, led by purely political and 
secular considerations, who per- 
formed the actual feats that Jo- 
sephus credits him with in the His- 
tory of the Jews. 


IV. 


If a man’s attachment to Chris- 
tianity is rational, and not merely 
the effect of heredity, environment 
or inertia, he will feel certain in- 
tellectual satisfactions that justify 
the rightness of his position pro- 
gressively with the years. Not 
that this consolation should be his 
objective, any more than pleasure 
should be pursued for itself; they 
should both be a by-product, a re- 
ward. Such rewards are, I think, 
particularly abundant for the phil- 
Dogmatic reli- 


osophic Catholic. 
gion is too often regarded as noth- 
ing more than a drag upon the 
thinker, whereas the truth is that 
he often feels his limitations like 


the poet, 


“Who freely sings 
In strictest bonds of rhyme and 
rule, 
And finds in them, not bonds, but 
wings.” 


Not to generalize unduly, let me 
specify certain fields where I am 
convinced that a Catholic will have 
a distinct advantage, in the form 
either of greater freedom or more 
intelligent orientation, than an ag- 
nostic. Take, first of all, the ad- 
vantage he has in the presence of 
the supernatural element in his- 
tory. “A Catholic is free to be- 
lieve, or to doubt, any particular 
miracle on its evidence,” Chesterton 
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once pointed out; “but your typi- 
cal scientist is not free to judge the 
evidence. He is bound to deny the 
evidence, however strong, and to 
escape the plain conclusion of rea- 
son by some new theory, however 
fantastic.” Again, in Spiritism, a 
Catholic will easily perceive that 
the crux of the problem, even grant- 
ing the existence of extraneous in- 
telligences, will always be for the 
spirits to identify themselves suffi- 
ciently as the persons for whom 
they pass. In political science, no 
matter what may be the prevalent 
confusion of thought and the con- 
sequent bewilderment, the Catholic 
theologian will have an_inex- 
tinguishable pharos in the princi- 
ple that only truth and right are 
really sovereign in any state, and 
that any infringement of human 
right by legislative will under any 
pretext of sovereignty, either by 
king, legislature, or the people 
themselves, is lawless despotism. 
And, of course, in international 
jurisprudence a Catholic has the su- 
pranational outlook developed as 
one of the conditions of his every- 
day thinking. 

In conclusion, I must refer at 
somewhat greater length to the in- 
tellectual relief par excellence that 
Catholicity furnishes me in a world 
so apparently out of joint with 
either Creator or Providence as the 
twentieth century. 

Human history seems to the ob- 
server to be the resultant of eco- 
nomic and sexual determinism. 
Goodness and unselfishness and 
heroism never fail to spring up, but 
they are crushed under foot and 
seem unable to divert society from 
the end to which some blind neces- 
sity is hurrying it on. On the 
other hand, the whole postulate on 
which Christianity, as a moral sys 
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tem, proceeds is that we not only 
have freedom of the will, but that 
we can, moreover, control our 
destiny, mold our lives. We are 
the architects, in some way, of our 
fates. Existence, life, is in the last 
analysis a plastic material. There 
is some point where fusion can take 
place between the reign of mecha- 
nistic law and the reign of eternal 
righteousness. Idealism will not 
serve. Idealism is content to func- 
tion entirely in its own sphere, 
whereas Christianity presupposes 
the effective subordination of the 
cosmic to the idealistic. Papini, in 
the course of that unparalleled 
spiritual Odyssey he describes in 
his Uomo Finito, tells of his recog- 
nition of this fact in the wake of 
his idealistic period. “What we re- 
quire,” he says, “is the theory-as- 
instrument, ideas with leverage, 
dynamic philosophy, spirit impreg- 
nating facts. If we are successful, 
the whole world will be ours. We 
shall find in it a plastic substance 
that we can manipulate at will.” 

Now, the only philosophy I find 
that supplies idealism with a lever- 
age in the concrete, and, at the same 
time, human effort with a leverage 
in the infinite, is the morality of 
Christ; the plastic stuff of existence 
is individual conduct. 

Matthew Arnold saw in St. Paul’s 
doctrine of the imitation of Christ 
the solution of a problem that had 
baffled all systems of secular ethics: 
“It is at once mystical and ra- 
tional; and it enlists in its service 
the best forces of both worlds—the 
world of reason and morals, and the 
world of sympathy and emotion. 
The world of reason and duty has 
an excellent clue to action, but 
wants motive-power; the world of 
sympathy and influence has an irre- 
sistible force of motive-power, but 
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wants a clue for directing its exer- 
tion.” The analysis has been 
carried further by a still milder 
moralist than Matthew Arnold, 
Alessandro Manzoni, the gentleman 
of Italian literature, as he has been 
called. Let me summarize his 
argument in the Morale Cattolica. 
The great difficulty for any natural 
system of ethics is to find a suffi- 
cient justification for maxims ap- 
proved by the admiration of man- 
kind: self-sacrifice, forgiveness of 
enemies, good done without any 
hope of reward or of credit, the 
preference of right to self-interest. 
When Utilitarian philosophy rec- 
ommends only such actions as ac- 
cord with one’s temporal gain, it 
fails to satisfy man’s ineluctable in- 
stinct that the most beautiful acts 
of heroism are precisely those 
which exclude all such motives. It 
is only Christianity that prescribes 
the most unselfish and noble ac- 
tions, and at the same time is able 
to advance for them the most ra- 
tional justification. 

But if the maxims of the Gospel 
are built upon the eternal rightness 
of things and not on my personal 
tastes, it follows that progress in 
spiritual perfection should have no 
limits—except, of course, those of 
my own courage. An uneasy feel- 
ing exists in many Christian circles 
that there is a point beyond which 
the evangelical counsels, for in- 
stance, mortification, chastity, and 
otherworldliness, cannot be safely 
pushed. It is the exactly opposite 
feeling that has always character- 
ized Catholicity and that I find to be 
fully vindicated both by theory and 
by actual experience. The moral 
agent should, by observing faith- 
fully the laws of Christian perfec- 
tion, be put in touch. with as real 
a world as opens up to the scientist 
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who trusts to the uniformity of na- 
ture in carrying on his investiga- 
tions. Its laws should carry their 
own justification, experience should 
bring greater light, and the ground 
should seem solider the further we 
proceed. There should never be a 
point at which consistent theory 
would have to give way to human 
prudence, or where the most logi- 
cal development of principles would 
have a deleterious effect on either 
personal character or society. 
This is quite fully exemplified by 
that wonderful phenomenon which 
is the exclusive product of Cath- 
olicity—specialists in evangelical 
perfection, or the saints. No de- 
gree of mystic union with God, even 
that of a St. Francis or St. Teresa 
or St. Philip, ever made them self- 
centered, or unsympathetic, or 
boorish, less penetrating judges of 
character, or successful organizers, 
or sagacious practical counselors. 
Meanwhile, simply by following im- 
plicitly the Gospel ideals, they 
reach a point where the spirit is no 
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longer hampered by the wayward- 
ness of the passions or the reluc- 
tance of the will, and where their 
task, from being the laborious 
working out of formulas or 
theorems, takes on the aspect of 
that immediate intercourse with 
God which marks the very apex of 
Christianity’s designs upon human 
nature and opens up that fullness of 
meaning in the sacred text which 
solves all the paradoxes it holds for 
those who must, as it were, spell 
out its sentences word by word. 
They alone can claim to be in any 
literal sense the captains of their 
soul. The universe cannot defeat 
them, because they have a formula 
that absorbs and unifies all possible 
varieties of experience: Mihi vivere 
Christus est, et mori lucrum. To 
the rest of the world Christianity 
may appear abortive, but, as Rus- 
kin says, “it is only for those who 
have obeyed the law sincerely to 
say how far the hope held out to 
them by the lawgiver has been ful- 
filled. 


DREAD. 


By CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


THE years of wounding silence 


Break, with a gasping moan: 


Time-coming, where’s your armor 
Against the thought—“Alone”? 
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By DorotHy GRAHAM. 


N the last night of the old year 

—according to the solar calen- 

dar of the Occident—the Hotel de 
Pékin was thronged. 

The orchestra thrummed out- 
dated melodies, placidly refusing to 
recognize jazz. In the center of the 
dancing floor, reared like a javelin 
head, was a Christmas tree, decked 
with sparkling tinsel. At the small 
tables, a gaudy maze of color, 
crowded all Peking. Laughter, and 
the languorous wave of feathered 
fans; amber wine in thin-stemmed 
glasses; women brilliantly glitter- 
ing as the baubles of the tree;—this 
was the impression epitomized in a 
moment. Among the _ grouped 


foreigners we recognized every face 
we had encountered during the 
season—and others. 

Who, for instance, was the slen- 
der Russian woman in silver and 


sable? Or that gathering of Ger- 
man burghers lustily shouting the 
songs of Alt Heidelberg? Or, in- 
deed, the stout Polish Jew who 
pranced in his national polka after 
the manner of the exuberant six- 
ties, and at the end of each encore 
kissed his partner’s hand with a re- 
sounding flourish, declaring de- 
fiantly to nearby dancing couples: 
“Oui, c’est permis, messieurs! To- 
night, it is permitted!” 

Just before midnight, parties 
dashed in from the Peking Club, 
where they had dined en masque. 
Troubadours, Pierrots, Indians, and 
odalisques, feminine pirates daring 
in their conception of the réle. ... 
It was strange to recognize drab 
acquaintances metamorphosed into 


the parts life should perhaps have 
given them. A prince-nez-ed bac- 
teriologist from the Rockefeller 
Institute blossomed into a Balkan 
princess. A group of solemn pro- 
fessors arrayed themselves as harle- 
quins and seemed for the moment 
fitted to the lavender and orange 
garb blazoned with peacock feath- 
ers. The general air of conviviality 
was enhanced by vintage cham- 
pagne. 

For the foreigners, it was the 
frolic of the year. 

Many Chinese were there also 
that evening, comprising fully a 
third of the gathering. They were 
open-mouthed,—but endeavored to 
participate. It was plain that they 
loved the bizarreness of the occa- 
sion, yet followed at too great a dis- 
tance to be a part of the celebra- 
tion. They aped the foreigners, lu- 
dicrous in their attempts at veri- 
similitude. 

They clustered in large groups, 
as if all the younger generation of 
one compound had come together: 
cousins, brothers, sisters. Several 
youths were clad in silken robes 
that went flapping through the 
dance; others wore evening coats 
reminiscent of the dress clothes of 
twenty years ago. 

The Chinese girls were infantile 
creatures. A wistful insecurity in 
their eyes contrasted with the 
marked positiveness of their danc- 
ing manner. With all emotion ef- 
faced,—save for an occasional irre- 
pressible giggle,—they revolved to 
the stilted steps of their partners. 
No mutual conversation ensued 
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when they returned to the table to 
sip lemonade through a straw. The 
men harangued earnestly among 
themselves; the girls furtively 
whispered together. 

The costumes of these childlike 
mites coyly dallying with foreign 
innovations were extremely curi- 
ous. Not one permitted herself the 
décolleté of Western evening dress. 
Tight silken skirts, sometimes en- 
livened by extraneous wisps of chif- 
fon, were drawn closely above the 
ankles, showing a grotesque imita- 
tion of a satin slipper. Equally 
tight jackets were shaped to a ridic- 
ulous rounded tail, much like the 
flirting tail of a pert sparrow. The 
absurd, inch-high collar, the droop- 
ing, open sleeves of this coat, re- 
called to memory an antiquated 
boudoir sacque. Diverse were 


these costumes, as if some one dis- 
played a collection of clumsily 


dressed dolls. The silks of French 
looms vie with the brocades of an- 
cient Chinese design. A wealth of 
metallic threads attested to the 
wealth of the wearers. Crépes were 
embroidered with gigantic blos- 
soms. In the sleek ebon hair of the 
girls hung blooms of water lilies or 
jasmine flowers. 

One party of Chinese arriving 
late in the evening wore masquer- 
ade costumes: the gorgeous pearl 
and silver armor of the Sung dy- 
nasty. These were stage dresses, 
elaborately exquisite, used for the 
pretentious theatricals of wealthy 
amateurs. The young gallants 
strode in the manner of their 
warrior ancestors. The women in 
sparkling robes, hair pearl-fes- 
tooned, possessed a dignity that did 
not grace the young moderns... . 

The lights of the ballroom were 
extinguished for a fleeting instant. 
Slowly boomed twelve ponderous 
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strokes. Glasses were raised to 
toast the New Year! 


* * ok 


Twenty-four days later, follow- 
ing the lunar calendar, the Chinese 
celebrated their New Year. 

A certain gravity precedes the 
festival, for this is the time all ac- 
counts must be settled. A dairy- 
man materialized the morning be- 
fore the celebration outside our 
servants’ entrance. He howled 
epithets and threats of police ac- 
tion—all directed at the cook. Lo, 
much flurried by the turn of affairs, 
making him accountable for a bill 
he had conveniently forgotten, neg- 
lected our tiffin while he scam- 
pered around to friends and rela- 
tives, endeavoring to collect the 
amount of his indebtedness. Hag- 
gard, wild-eyed, panting, he offered 
us a scorched dinner while the sul- 
len fury beat at the gate and con- 
tinued to shout raucous impreca- 
tions that disturbed our peace of 
mind as well as the cook’s. Finally— 
although the bill was for milk con- 
sumed by some family which Lo 
had previously served—we restored 
tranquillity by paying the account. 

Those who cannot pay their just 
debts by the last day of the last 
moon must expiate. . . . The noose, 
or an overdose of opium... . That 
final night of the old year, creditors 
go around with lighted lanterns. 
Down tortuous lanes they scurry, 
seeking with implacable firmness 
the money that is their due. Nor 
do they extinguish the flames until 
far into the new day. The lighted 
lantern signifies the New Year has 
not officially commenced. The 
tapers are not winked out until ac- 
counts are closed—or the debtor 
has admitted his insolvency and 
atoned—by suicide. 
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So all business is definitely 
wound up before the holiday, all 
affairs settled. 

Many are the preparations neces- 
sary for the festival. Dwarfed 
plum trees, their branches twisted 
to fantastic forms, are cultivated 
for this moment, so that these 
“first of a thousand blossoms” may 
bloom on the initial day of the cele- 
bration. 

On the last day of the old year 
each family procures a supply of 
water sufficient for its needs, since 
it is unlucky to draw water during 
the first three days of the New 
Moon. The well is sealed and a 


bamboo sieve is placed over the 
top, permitting the genius of the 
spring to pass in and out at will. 
Then the houses are cleaned, for 
during these early days they must 
not be swept lest a mite of happi- 
ness should be brushed away. 


On the eve of the New Year a 
solemn banquet is held which every 
member of the family attends, even 
though they must come from a long 
distance to gather under the paren- 
tal roof. Gifts are made to the 
children. In addition, coppers are 
given them for gambling money. 

That night the kitchen god comes 
back from heaven, whither he has 
journeyed a few days. previously to 
report on the family during the past 
year. A new picture of the deity 
is hung up by the hearth. Red 
candles and incense are burned be- 
fore him. A complimentary scroll, 
lauding his bounty, is read before 
him and then burned so that the 
message may be transferred in this 
manner to the other world. Finally, 
on retiring, shoes are placed soles 
up, a precautionary measure so that 
the demon of pestilence may not 
plant germs in them, should he 
happen to pass. The father of the 
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family at last seals the doors of the 
house with red paper. 

Firecrackers go _ spluttering 
through the night. Wee, inch-long 
petards in long strips explode with 
a fury astonishingly like volleys of 
rifle fire. Great cannon crackers 
detonate with a resounding boom. 

No sleep was possible for us, sur- 
rounded by this continued fusillade. 
Many nights afterwards we were 
awakened by some tremendous re- 
port, to wonder if it were merely a 
festive cracker or if Marshal Feng 
Yu-hsiang, tired of his exile from 
the political arena, had followed 
predictions and was bombarding 
Peking from the hills. 

On the first day of the New Year, 
the shops that for a twelvemonth 
had been continuously open, with 
no thought of respite, are barred. 
Scarlet bands, lettered in gold, have 
been pasted across the doors— 
greetings that read: “Life and 
Death, adversity and happiness, 
are all decided by Heaven.” Fringed 
red paper in strips droops like cur- 
tains over the portals. On occa- 
sional entrances new pictures are 
pasted of the gate gods: two gen- 
erals who had defended an ancient 
emperor in his palace. Through 
the honor paid them by successive 
generations they have at last be- 
come deified. Now portals are en- 
trusted to their vigilance. Grim, 
distorted creatures, they brandish 
gigantic swords in defense of the 
home. 

The gates of the houses that have 
been sealed the previous evening 
now are opened by the head of the 
family, uttering words of good 
omen. Inside, all kneel and make 
obeisance to the altars of Heaven 
and Earth. The women, who have 
no direct part in the oblations to 
the gods, now vaporize vinegar to 
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exorcise evil spirits and banish the 
plague from the dwellings. 

The streets are empty save for 
those beggars that stretch out 
leprous fingers, asking for alms and 
for food that no Chinese dare refuse 
in this season of feasting. 

Strolling players came to our 
courtyard. Boys, wearing stilts to 
imitate the bound, infinitesimal 
feet of Chinese women, danced be- 
fore us. Other boys wore huge 
dragon masks and swished tails of 
feathery green paper as they per- 
formed. 

Later that day a man arrived with 
a puppet show. Placing the mini- 
ature stage on high poles backed 
against the wall, he ranged himself 
and his brass gong beneath the con- 
cealing draperies. 

Curious dramas he played for us, 
with his dolls that were emperors, 
courtesans, and devils. He pre- 
sented one favorite New Year 
spectacle of the monkey worshiped 
as a god, the same remarkable 
story of many versions that used to 
be enacted before the Empress 
Dowager by her eunuchs. We 
viewed the episode when the mon- 
key goes far to the West to bring 
back a certain pig. The recalci- 
trant porcine creature, very realis- 
tic and a bit likable withal, merely 
sniffed at the orders. So the mon- 
key, with that diabolic cunning for 
which he was ever renowned, trans- 
‘formed himself into a_ beautiful 
maiden to entice the pig. Rather 
touching love passages ensued; the 
enamored animal was plainly 
ashamed of his snout and tried to 
rub it away to please the fastidious 
maiden. Finally, tiring of her 
coyness, he took matters into his 
own hands and galloped away with 
her slung over his back, as villains 
have ever done. Imagine the 
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horror of this poor pig when he 
discovered that no maiden was his 
prey, but that he had been carrying 
the hated monkey! 

All this, with quavering intona- 
tion and thunderous railing, the 
puppet man portrayed. The songs 
he gave in dashing falsetto. By his 
adroit beating of gong and cymbals 
he made it seem that a Chinese or- 
chestra was concealed with him be- 
hind the curtain. 

That night, the sickle of the first 
moon rode in the sky, a wisp of sil- 
ver— 

For a fortnight the feasting con- 
tinues. Birthdays, though they oc- 
cur half a year away are now cele- 
brated with fitting pomp. Much 
gelatinous seaweed is consumed, to- 
gether with sharks’ fins, ducks 
stuffed with pine needles and 
roasted over an open fire. Inter- 
spersed with the viands are served 
many small cups of samshu. 


Gambling occupies the days—and 


nights. At intervals firecrackers 
break forth to mark some ecstatic 
moment in the festival and to drive 
away any demons that may lurk in 
the vicinity. 

Special days during this season 
are observed with certain distinc- 
tions. For, throughout the year, 
the Chinese follow a remarkable 
calendar mapped by astrologers 
who have judiciously labeled the 
fortunate days. A time is appointed 
for peach leaves to be gathered and 
dried that they may be used effi- 
caciously in all troubles of the 
heart. An hour is decreed for ap- 
peasing Heaven’s hunger, when 
cakes are placed on the household 
altars that the gods may partake. 
A day is set for divination, when 4 
basket is tossed over a house to 
foretell the fate of the harvest. If 
it falls open side upwards, crops 
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will be plentiful; otherwise a lean 
season will result. There is a day 
marked—and surely it must be 
lettered in red—a day propitious 
for catching a bandit or taking a 
bath! 

On the fifteenth day of the first 
moon occurs the Lantern Festival. 
This date officially terminates the 
holiday season, although those who 
have money for gambling and 
leisure to follow the pursuit of their 
predilection prolong their festivities 
for another half-month. Crowds, 
intent on enjoying the last moments 
of the celebration, thronged the 
street. They jostled each other in 
the narrow thoroughfares, tangled 
in the traffic streams of rickshaws 
and carriages, all hurrying to the 
pleasure quarters of Ch’ien Mén. 

We also took our way to the 
Chinese city, where lanterns were 
all aglow. Many-pointed prickly 
small birds and 


stars of paper, 
beasts, gigantic fish, gay with can- 
dles, lighted the way. The shop 
fronts of intricate, lacy gold dazzled 


like a shower of meteors. All the 
colors of the universe flaunted in 
brilliant, kaleidoscopic confusion. 
It was the East, the surging, mag- 
nificent East, in holiday humor. 

To mark the occasion we chose a 
Chinese place to feast in native 
fashion, the Restaurant of Ten 
Thousand Flaming Lotus Flowers. 

By the entrance we glimpsed the 
kitchens, where men with bare 
torsos bent over the leaping fires. 
A murky place, a dark, smoke- 
blackened hole, it was. Heaping 
platters of strange food, prepared 
in curious ways lay waiting to be 
cooked. A cat slept peacefully on 
a pile of vegetables. 

Beyond, lay the courtyards, 
drowsing in the dusk. Two gigan- 
tic lanterns, like autumn moons, 
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with characters for happiness and 
tranquillity inscribed in curving 
red strokes, emitted a dim, golden 
radiance. Through a maze of lat- 
ticed courts we went, winding by 
labyrinthine open galleries painted 
with a hundred hues, gleaming like 
quiescent jewels, deserted and 
dream-haunted. From hidden 
rooms screened by the opaque 
parchment of the facades, came the 
sound of the bi-boo, or the incredi- 
bly pitched shrieking notes of a 
singsong girl. 

The apartment to which we were 
led—for all the dining rooms of 
these restaurants are private—was 
a vast, stone-floored room with a 
dim fire in an inadequate bit of a 
stove. A k’ang was arranged as a 
cushioned divan. A small table 
stood at one side. On it rested an 
opium pipe. 

Mirrors, huge in proportions, but 
dubious as to their powers of re- 
flection, adorned the walls. Scrolls 
with verses from the classic poets, 
inscribed by some master callig- 
rapher, hung about the room. A 
two-stringed fiddle with the bow 
weirdly constructed inside the 
strings hung waiting for the adept 
hand of the blind musician who 
would touch the quavering melody 
as an accompaniment to the sing- 
song girl. 

They brought us watermelon 
seeds while we waited, and small 
cups of steaming tea. Many ser- 
vitors appeared, offering viands 
oddly delicious. Platters of shred- 
ded chicken browned in balls; ovals 
of crisped, minced pork; fish that 
was dipped in egg, were succes- 
sively served. With these delights 
of the gourmet came the pale, yel- 
low rice wine, hot from pewter tea- 
pots; and the more potent spirits, 
colorless, triple-distilled, that were 
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poured from small flagons of the 
curious shape of a T’ang bronze 
vase into thimble-small cups. Sal- 
ads, sea prawns, a bewildering ar- 
ray of maryels, were placed before 
us, course after course that tickled 
our palates experimentally, until 
we were tempted by some new sur- 
prise. Cakes were like snowballs 
flaked with crystals, but doughy and 
glutinous until the teeth penetrated 
to the jelly-filled interior. 

Just beyond our apartment came 
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the sound of an ancient lute, and a 
girl’s voice raised in song. At some 
moments it was plaintive as the 
wail of a friendless ghost harrying 
a mortal soul, weirdly terrible as a 
cry of anguish. It shrieked to 
shrillness, appalling as the vibra- 
tions of an untuned fiddle. 

According to the customs of their 
ancestors, we knew that beneath 
the veneer of Western importa- 
tions, the Chinese kept the Lantern 
Feast of the New Year. 


CONSCIENCE. 


By WriGHT FIELpb. 


Tue slanting silver curtains of the rain 
Shut out the world beyond my window-pane— 
Shut out the world, and shut me safe within. 


Respite is mine, for one hour, from the friends 


Who pity me, or ask of me amends, 
And from the net mine enemies would spin! 


Respite, said I? 


My lacerated ear 


No word of gossip or of blame may hear— 
But now is rent the veil, already thin 


*Twixt me and Thee: the World is shut away— 
What boots it, with no place my head to lay 
Save by thy ghastly countenance, O my Sin? 
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By RosBert SENCOURT. 


N the high valleys of the Eastern 

Alps—it is a thirsty country— 
the air and scenes of summer in- 
vite to exercise. Over the meadows 
the ruddy heights rise in their 
jagged clusters, and the green 
meadows are overlaid with the col- 
ors of bloom. The traveler begins 
his journey while the dew shines 
still beneath the glowing crystals 
of high rock, which glitter in the 
morning through the blue veil of 
intervening air; he climbs into the 
heights to breathe its rareness; he 
leaves the fields of yellow pansies, 
of blue salvia, and the valleys yel- 
low with buttercups and kingcups, 
and starry forget-me-nots. He 
passes the saxifrage and the sca- 
bious and the yellow globes of the 
ranunculus, and the orange lily, un- 
til at last, beneath the smaller 
pines, he finds himself beside the 
rocks and the snow with edelweiss 
and the high Alpine flowers. All 
scenery is best in the transfigura- 
tion of the lights of morning and 
evening; and there, at the trans- 
figuring hour, Europe’s best scenery 
is best. From the shadowy valley 
to the rosy height, from the pass 
and upland pastures, with the 
tinkle of the cowbells, over depth 
to height and from illumined cloud 
lo flowery mead, the traveler looks 
enraptured. 

But among the delights of that 
delightful land, none gives more de- 
light and none gives keener energy 
than the abundance of water in 
those valleys. On those steep 
climbs he quickly thirsts, and in 
the clear sunlight he thirsts again. 


And when he thirsts, the water, 
either in swift leaps over the rocks, 
or noisy passage down the valleys, 
or in its issue from the sides of the 
mountains clear and icy, is there if 
he will stoop and drink. Those 
rocks are filled with water. And 
after drinking, he climbs with en- 
ergy and joy renewed, and looks 
with a more intimate exactness at 
the stains of red upon the stony 
sides of the mountain, and the 
masses of illuminated vapor that 
gently moves over the jagged crys- 
tals of its crags, and the blue 
depths of air that rise over the 
feathery branches of the larch trees 
beneath the shining sky. And yet 
again he will thirst, and he will 
drink again. And again he drinks 
and thirsts. 


* ok * 


Water flowing fresh and refresh- 
ing within the rock; that suggests a 
longing, deeper, more general, more 
significant, than can be stilled even 
by a visit to the Dolomites. The 
human heart pictures in outward 
things those which concern itself,— 
it feels, it says, a thirst for living 
water. When energy is intense, 
when enthusiasm is high, when ex- 
citement is strong, as well as in 
monotony, and exhaustion, and dis- 
appointment, and in grief, men turn 
for a fuller and truer and more 
abiding life than they see offered 
by the world around. From their 
earliest childhood, they begin to 
ask, why and how was I born, and 
what happens when people die? 
They grow up into a more intimate 
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perplexity with the unsolved mys- 
teries of the life they lead. Joy 
seems precarious; toil is painful; 
patience becomes exhausted by 
pain; it does not seem that this 
order of things will exalt the hum- 
ble or satisfy the hungry. Yet in 
the shadowy world of Shramandasi 
or the Stygian glooms of Avernus 
still they wish to live; in the aus- 
tere annihilation of Nirvana they 
seek to identify themselves with the 
absolute life. And, in another mood, 
stirred by the reachings and 
graspings of their voracious minds, 
they intend not only to enrich the 
life of generations with their bene- 
faction, not only to continue their 
lives in the heirs of their names, 
but they ask for life which is more 
than life; that in justice and holi- 
ness they may find a light to shine 
upon them when they sit in dark- 
ness, and to guide them in peace 
past the shadow of death. They 
look for a city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is 
God. 

The things around them are or- 
nate with the monuments of men’s 
craving for this other life, the true 
life, and the worship and the inter- 
cession they have offered to him 
whom they have conceived to be the 
Lord of it. If we examine the works 
of man, we shall see, indeed, that 
he lay down to rest and rose up to 
play. We shall see hotels among 
the mountains and stores across the 
prairie. We shall see the pinnacles 
of the castle, and the gilded salons 
of the palace, and pillared portico 
of the stately house. But, more 
than that, we shall see conceived on 
a scale not less grand, and not less 
richly decorated, those monuments 
which man has built to be, as it 
were, the chalices of his thirst for 
the waters of life, flowing from the 
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rock on which he may establish his 
days on earth as on the foundation 
of reality; so that, seen from every- 
where where one sees the roofs of 
London, the campanile of the Cathe- 
dral of Westminster points its fin- 
ger above them to the sky, and 
among the mountains of Tibet the 
buildings of the monastery cluster 
upon the rock, and the Mosque 
looks over the tombs of the Caliphs, 
and the bazaars of Cairo to the Py- 
ramid which rises high above the 
glittering texture of the desert, and 
the Acropolis overshadows Athens, 
and the cupola and the minaret 
dominate both the Bosporus and 
the Jumna. In Venice the campa- 
nile of St. Mark rises above the 
gilding and mosaics of the palaces 
built upon the stones and sand of 
the islands which rise from the 
shimmering lagoon, and far across 
the plains beneath them rise the 
towers of the Cathedrals of Lincoln 
and Laon. 

And what has man made more 
beautiful than his temples? Where 
shall we find richer carvings, or 
more beautiful pictures? Where 
do mass and line cohere through 
finest ornament, into such noble 
and surprising unity? But none, 
in their aggregate, more stately or 
more remarkable than those which 
in the valley of the Tiber make the 
glory of the city of Rome, that cap- 
ital of a modern kingdom and of 
an ancient empire and that mis- 
tress of a continuing civilization, of 
Rome which, if we look at her with 
that reasonable scrutiny which 4 
great fact compels from practical 
men, we shall see to be, in virtue of 
that power which built her monu- 
ments, the capital and the mistress 
of an empire which to-day over- 
leaps the confines of all peoples and 
all nations. 
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“I have only two hours to give to 
Rome,” said an American who had 
just arrived at Naples and was do- 
ing Europe in a week; “what ought 
Ito see?” “Well,” replied another 
American, more leisured and more 
experienced, “there are two things 
you must see, one is the Forum and 
the other is St. Peter’s. And as you 
go from one to the other there is a 
third thing you will see, and that is 
the monument to Victor Emman- 
uel.” Those three monuments, 
each unique in a city of memorials, 
show succinctly the three separate 
significances of Rome to the world. 
She is, as we have said, thrice a 
capital. She has been, since 1870, 
we repeat, the capital of Italy 
which then completed its present 
unity; she is the city which in an- 
cient years conquered and gave 
government and law and peace to 
Europe and all the shores of the 
Mediterranean; and she is the me- 


tropolis of Christendom, the capital 
of the Catholic Church. 


Those three functions which 
Rome performs in the world all de- 
mand attention. Italy is again on 
the threshold of acknowledged 
greatness; the writers and poets, 
the painters, the navigators, the 
composers, the philosophers, the 
statesmen, the prelates, the saints, 
the builders and the electricians, 
who have made her name glorious 
in an unbroken succession from the 
time of the Roman Empire to the 
present day, have not left at the end 
of it a decadent people. They are 
still worthy of the race who pro- 
vided a name for America, who pro- 
vided the discoverer of America, 
and the inventor of wireless teleg- 
raphy. They have not allowed their 
great geniuses to get beyond them, 
Dante, Michelangelo, Leonardo, 
Raphael, Galileo, Aquinas. St. 
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Francis and St. Anthony have 
never lost their influence; but they 
unite with that of the example of 
Marco Polo, and Odoric of Porde- 
none, and Columbus. Napoleon, the 
bulwark of civilization against doc- | 
trinaire ferocity, was almost a 
pure product of Italian blood, and 
when he was born Corsica was 
Freneh only in name. The clearest 
thinker and the most forcible char- 
acter amongst the politicians of to- 
day is an Italian. Commercially, 
politically, but far more in their 
economy and cheerful industry, the 
Italians show themselves an admi- 
rable nation. The workers of the 
Americas know what to think of 
them as rival workers. And they 
shine in a combination which ex- 
plains the graciousness and cour- 
tesy in which they excel all peoples 
and make life amongst them a de- 
light, a combination so rare that it 
often stupefies other nations; they 
say it cannot be possible, that one 
must find some other explanation 
of one part of it, it is impossible for 
human nature to achieve this com- 
bination of diplomacy with sanc- 
tity. Faith, hope, charity,—these 
are as natural to them as their 
quick wits or handsome faces and 
are the secret of their cheerful 
patience. 

Now fifty years a nation, and a 
nation so fond of children, that their 
population is increasing with a ra- 
pidity beyond that of any rivals, 
they are about to make themselves 
more felt in the world than for 
many centuries. And who that 
ever looked on it failed to love their 
country and admire it. America’s 
poet sums the feeling of a conti- 
nent in his words: 


“Italy! Italy! Land of the Madonna! 
It seems a garden of Paradise.” 
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Yet when we look at Rome, the 
Kingdom of Italy has not increased 
it on the scale on which it found it. 
The spreading flats, built for the 
incoming Italians are characterless, 
poorly arranged, vulgar; their 
monuments ill-proportioned and 
raw in color, in spite of the great 
mass of white marble and its gilded 
figures on that sharp hill of the 
Capitol, with the palaces of the Pi- 
azza Venezia on the one side and 
the ruins of the Forum on the other. 
Those columns of shining white do 
not provide the same harmonious 
contrast with her azure heaven as 
the tawny buildings which arose be- 
fore them. It is not because Rome 
is the capital of Italy that strangers 
feel Rome the most remarkable city 
of the world, and that they are 
haunted by the impression of her 
greatness. Italy cannot explain 
Rome. She has merely incrusted 
her with the mechanical contriv- 
ances and hurrying crowds of the 
modern world, she has touched her 
with the irreverent finger of a raw 
age, of an age that as yet has not 
made its own the true value of its 
scientific achievements, of an age 
that has mistaken first comfort and 
then invention for that science of 
social life which we well call civi- 


lization. 
From the south of the Victor 
Emmanuel monument, from the 


side door of the Church of the Ara 
Celi, from that height of the Cap- 
itol over against the Tarpeian rock, 
one looks on a view that can invite 
the rivalry of views and remain 
apart in its exceedingly beauty. As 
one sees it in spring, all colors 
mingle in it beneath the rich blue 
sky which meets on the horizon the 
points and shoulders of the blue 
Alban Hills, rising above the gold 
of the Campagna with its cypresses, 
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land scattered homes of peasants, 
and long gateways, and arches of 
viaducts. In the foreground is the 
Forum, with a garment of wistaria 
upon the ruins; those broken col- 
umns and stones with hints there of 
vaster arches of the Thermez, and 
the broken outlines of the Palatine 
Hill, with other flowers and ruins, 
were the center of the Roman Em- 
pire. There with the churches 
upon the sides of it, and the curving 
mass of the Colosseum behind, 
rises the triumphal arch, faultless 
in proportion, enriched with cary- 
ing, which commemorates the Em- 
peror Titus, and is the central 
monument of the dominion of the 
Czsars. There, on that very hill, 
and but a few yards from where we 
stand, Brutus stabbed Julius Cesar. 

It is the most magnificent of 
ruins. If the Forum has rivals, 
they are Roman _ rivals; _ they 
are the great oval mass of the 
Colosseum, where the Romans 
crowded around the Czxsars to 
watch the sport of the arena—lions 
fighting men; they are the Baths of 
Caracalla, mountainous, as Shelley 
calls them, with arches high in air 
and ledges overhanging, splendid 
arched masses of building towering 
above the Campagna; the Baths of 
Diocletian; or the Pantheon, a great 
circle of bricked building with a 
portico of columns and an archi- 
trave above; or the Arch of Con- 
stantine, final mystery of artistic 
beauty, of proportion of curve and 
line, of thrust and balance, carved 
glory of triumphal arches, beyond 
that of the Etoile of Paris, beyond 
the lighter perfectness of the Arc 
du Carrousel. 

Byron looked at Rome and 
moaned that in all its magnificence 
it was a Ruin. The great city was 


no more what it once had been. 
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The Cesars are dead; the legions 
are in scattered graves on the 
banks of the Rhine and no longer 
compel the Pax Romana; the poets 
write no more and the tongues of 
famous orators are still. So come 
the classical scholars, and linger at 
Hadrian’s Villa, or the palaces of 
the Cesars, apd moan among the 
heaps of travertine and brick of a 
departed glory. Their eyes are 
closed to the meaning of Roma 
#terna. For the secret of this city 
is something other than that of 
classical remains. Ave Roma Im- 
mortalis was the name that the 
American writer gave to his book 
on Rome. Rome is immortal Rome 
by virtue of a monument which is 
not a ruin, of that great Basilica 
which arises on the side of the 
Monte Vaticano beside the Trium- 
phal Way. As from far up the Tiber 
towards Orte, as from the cascades 
and gardens of Tivoli, one’s eye 
roves the Campagna, it is not the 
Forum, the Colosseum, the Pan- 
theon, or the Baths of Caracalla 
which rise above the horizon; there 
is no sign of the heterogeneous 
massing of a modern city; no glare 
of white marble upon the summit 
of the Capitoline hill; but a single 
dome, built by a man who took his 
name from the captain of the hosts 
of heaven, the dome of earth’s cen- 
tral and greatest fane, the dome of 
the Vatican Basilica, rising above 
the tomb of a fisherman whose body 
was dragged there or left there after 
he had died face downward on a 
gibbet. This basilica is outstanding 
amongst the monuments of Rome. 
This is the monument which ex- 
plains the hold that Rome has on 
Italy and the world. This is the 
central shrine of a religion which 
has maintained an unbroken devel- 
opment and is held now by nearly 
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four hundred millions of people; 
and has guided from the time it 
numbered hardly more than four 
thousand the dominant movement 
of two thousand years. This is the 
central fact of Rome. This it is 
which unites the Kingdom of Italy 
with the Empire of the Czsars, for 
the Church is the heiress of one 
and the bulwark of the other. This 
explains the glorious things which 
are spoken of the City of God. 

If we look at Rome, as Rome was 
in 1870, and is still to-day, Catholi- 
cism’s capital, built upon the 
foundations of the Czxsars’ throne 
and surrounded and populated by 
the heroic people of the Italian 
peninsula, then we shall find a 
guide through her lordly streets, a 
clew to her labyrinth of signifi- 
cance, a password through the tow- 
ered gateway of her abiding glory. 
We could live days without seeing 
a memorial of ancient Rome, we 
would miss little if we saw nothing 
that Rome owes to the dynasty of 
Savoy, but if we have an admiration 
for sanctity or an eye for grandeur, 
we will first observe, and then con- 
sider, the Rome of the ages, of 
streets and churches and spaces, 
the Rome that fixes her hold upon 
all that come to know her, the 
Rome which is obviously the me- 
tropolis of a Universal Church, a 
rock of reality, a chalice of living 
water springing up into eternal life 
from undying fountains to content 
the thirst of the world for holiness 
and justice. 

Rome has no sudden beauty; 
some of her views are lovely, as 
that from the Capitol over the 
Forum, or that up the Tiber from 
the Ponte Cavour; and views into 
the Campagna on to the Soracte 
from Monte Mario, and into the 
Volscian Hills from the Czlian, are 
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very lovely. But Rome as a city 
does not excel in beauty. Florence, 
set with her spires and towers 
among the wooded hills of Val 
d’Arno, Venice rising in her riches 
from the Adriatic lagoon, these are 
lovelier cities in Italy alone. And 
what shall we say of Le Puy-en- 
Velay, or Rothenburg in Bavaria, or 
Salzburg on its Austrian Rock, or 
Stratford in the folds of the War- 
wickshire hills? There are vaster 
and richer capitals: Paris is more 
sparkling, London wealthier, New 
York more sharply outlined and 
more dynamic. And yet, of Rome, 
an American put into the lips of 
Michelangelo the words: 


“°*Tis the centre 
To which all gravitates. One finds 
no rest 
Elsewhere than here. 
be other cities 


There may 


That please us for awhile, but Rome 
alone 

Completely satisfies. 
all 

A second native land of predilec- 
tion 

And not by accident of birth alone.” 


It becomes to 


Rome remains sovereign in her 
attraction because her streets, alive 
with the past, are ready for the fu- 
ture; because she is the city of a 
life and power which are abiding, 
which are not for herself alone but 
for the world. We see this, first, 
in the position of Rome; secondly, 
in her architecture; thirdly, in the 
plan on which the city has been 
laid out; and, lastly, in what is be- 
ing done in her to-day. 

Rome is central: she is in the 
center of a sea which washes three 
continents; in the same latitude as 
New York, she is almost exactly 
halfway from the Equator to the 
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Pole. Yet, though in the center of 
a land hemisphere, she enjoys with 
Italy an island climate. Her win- 
ters are for her latitude extremely 
mild, and though the sun shines 
generously all the year, the Roman 
summer is tempered by sea breezes, 
and the nights are cool. She is 
equidistant from Hekla and Bab- 
el-Mandeb, from Aberdeen and Er- 
zerum, from Mauritius and Holy 
Island, from Timbuctoo, Khartum, 
and Petrograd, from Chicago and 
Mandalay. And the characteristics 
of the East are stamped on her as 
well as those of the West. Really, 
asks some visitor, can this be the 
Mother of Western civilization, this 
town with washing hanging out of 
the windows of the slums, and 
cobblestones making a rattle on the 
pavement? It looks more like the 
manners of the Orient. Rome’s 
kinship with the Orient is seen in 
the sympathetic pictures of a Japa- 
nese artist, Yoshio Markino, who 
loved his life in Rome. One is re- 
minded of it by the Egyptian obe- 
lisks which arise in the center of 
the most imposing of her spaces. 
And when one looks away from the 
city, that roll of the Campagna be- 
neath its everlasting wash of air 
feels like Asia or like Africa; those 
mountains to the east, precipitously 
rising with their velvety texture 
through the clear atmosphere, look 
like an extension of the Hindu 
Kush above the plains of the north- 
west province of India; they remind 
one of the panorama from Pesha- 
war. 

As we explore the influence of 
Rome, we see that the civilizations 
she has mothered (there have been, 
perhaps, some changelings among 
her children) have spread as neither 
the descendants of Timur, nor 
Montezuma, nor those who avowed 
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themselves the followers of Con- 
fucius or Mahomet. She has made 
Europe, her children made Amer- 
ica, and peacefully (or for the most 
part peacefully) penetrated the 
East. They have spread over the 
islands of the Pacific, and its isle of 
continent. And, as we shall see, 
she is about to draw them more 
under her sway. 

Indeed, in Rome there is so much 
of this other spirit than that of the 
modern Western world, that many 
prophets have said that with the 
rise of the Americas her day is 
done. Far otherwise. There is no 
need to prophesy. Look at the fact. 
Her language is known in every 
city, in every town of the New 
World. The central building of 
North America, the Capitol at 
Washington, takes its name and 
takes its architecture from a Roman 
model. The Constitution of the 


States is an adaptation of that of 


the Roman Republic. Rome’s reli- 
gion, with more than 20,000,000 ad- 
herents in the States alone, exerts 
an unquestionable dominance from 
Chihuahua to Cape Horn. It is as 
familiar on the Saint Lawrence as 
it is on the Congo or the Danube. 
Rome’s influence is bounded no 
more by deserts, by oceans, than 
the discoveries of science or the 
wane of dynasties; it is no more 
constrained by meridians than by 
centuries. 

Yet there have been times when, 
even in Europe, her sway was 
threatened. Macaulay has pictured 
in his vivid way those four times 
when, from within her own bor- 
ders, the rebels rose against her, 
and how, in each, even in the 
Sweeping changes which arose 
through all the modern world from 
the French Revolution, the Vatican 
emerged uninjured. 
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“The Arabs have a fable that the 
Great Pyramid was built by antedi- 
luvian kings, and alone of all the 
works of man, bore the weight of 
the Flood. Such as this was the 
fate of the Papacy. It had re- 
mained unshaken, and when the 
waters abated, it appeared alone 
amidst the ruins of a world that 
had passed away. The republic of 
Holland was gone, and the Empire 
of Germany, and the Great Council 
of Venice, and the old Helvetian 
League, and the House of Bourbon, 
and the Parliaments and aristoc- 
racy of France. Europe was full of 
young creatures, a French Empire, 
a Kingdom of Italy, a Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. Nor had the last 
events affected only territorial lim- 
its and political institutions. The 
distribution of property, the com- 
position and spirit of society, had, 
through great part of Catholic Eu- 
rope, undergone a complete change. 
But the unchangeable Church was 
still there.” 


The works of man inevitably ex- 
press the spirit in which they were 
performed. Rome in her architec- 
ture expresses the spirit in which 
she has met satanic menaces to 
human souls. When Luther was 
preaching a new religion in a little 
city on the foggy plains which bor- 
der the Elbe after it has left the 
hills of Saxony; when, within sight 
of Mont Blanc, Calvin and Zwingli 
were making religion a mocking 
contrast to the beauty of the scene 
where the Rhone leaves Lake Le- 
man; when Henry VIII, fat, 
wealthy, cruel, and immoral repre- 
sentative of the house which was 
to end with the daughter of his 
adultery, was declaring himself in 
his island capital supreme head on 
earth of the Church in England, 
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Raphael and Pinturicchio were 
painting in the Vatican the glories 
of immemorial Christianity, and 
Michelangelo was building the 
dome of St. Peter’s. From that 
time on, the architecture of hu- 
manism took a new development, 
a development suitable to Cathol- 
icism’s capital. 

Leaving Geneva and Wittenberg 
to supply such monuments as might 
best commemorate the services to 
humanity performed in them and 
to attract such pilgrims as they 
now attract, leaving London to ac- 
cumulate the wealth on which her 
heart was set, Rome filled her 
streets with the baroque. That 
style is, as Mr. Geoffrey Scott has 
well said, “profoundly great.” Not 


himself a Catholic, he has analyzed 
its affinity with human life; he has 
pointed out its vivid pictorial use 
of light and shade; he has called it 
an exciting architecture. 


But not 
less remarkable than its baldanza, 
as the Italians call it, its exuber- 
ance, is its majestic calm, its mas- 
sive fixedness. It is because of its 
bold effects that it can permit itself 
to be so splendidly ornate with 
sculpture, with gilding, or with col- 
ored marble, and thus attain the 
beauty of a unified variety. It has 
the breadth and spaciousness of an 
intellectual attitude towards life. 
For it is at once both intellectual 
and spiritual. It expresses the con- 
vulsive energy with which the 
Church fights for souls as well as 
the serene confidence with which 
Papal Rome, taking the measure of 
the regrettable incidents attending 
the history of Northern Europe, as- 
serted the force of her own tradi- 
tions. She took the columns and 
architraves and arches of buildings 
of Greece and Rome, cut them into 
forms which summoned the atten- 
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tion and then invited it beyond 
them, set them as the background 
of the symbols of the Christian 
Faith, and made them populous 
with towering figures of her saints. 
If there is a sentence which ex- 
presses the spirit of baroque archi- 
tecture, it is that from the Song of 
Miriam: “Let us sing to the Lord, 
for He is gloriously magnified; the 
horse and his rider He hath thrown 
into the sea.” 

The Pope was sitting crowned on 
the ruins of the empire of the 
Czesars; Rome was not a classic 
ruin, but an ampler survival as the 
metropolis of a conquering religion. 
On the Egyptian obelisk which she 
placed in the space where columns 
lead to the massive facade and the 
towering dome over the Tomb of the 
Fisherman, she declared the vic- 
tory and empire of Christ Who had 
indeed made Peter a fisher of men. 
On the Roman column by the palace 
of Prince Chigi, she erected the 
statue of Peter; the column in the 
Forum of Trajan she crowned with 
that of Paul, his companion martyr. 
On the column before the embassy 
sent to her court by the Kingdom 
of Spain she set up the figure of her 
whom she proclaimed the apex of 
creation, the Savior’s Virgin Mother. 
Abundant waters flowed from be- 
neath her rocks; for she gave to her 
long streets and her great piazzas 
the ornament not only of palaces, 
but of fountains, which, by their 
generous gushes in the heat of sum- 
mer and their sparkle in the sun- 
light even of the winter, expressed 
the pleasure and well-being in this 
world which accompanied the mag- 
nificent facades and the dazzling in- 
teriors of her churches, which she 
provided not only as a glorious 
house to minister to the needs of 
her people the continuing presence 
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of her Divine Redeemer, but also as 
a center for new orders of religious 
life, the Theatines, the Oratorians, 
the Society of Jesus. 

She took the remains of the Baths 
of Diocletian, and under the guid- 
ance of Michelangelo restored them 
as a church dedicated to the Queen 
of Angels and Martyrs; S. Alessio 
on the Aventine, Santa Maria Mag- 
giore on the Esquiline, SS. Gio- 
vanni and Paolo on the Czlian, and 
the new papal palace on the Quiri- 
nal set new glories among the seven 
hills. In the Piazza Navona, where 
the athletes of ancient Rome had 
competed in the stadium, a facade 
and a dome were raised beside the 
baroque fountain above the prison 
of Agnes, an early martyr. Jewels, 
silver, gold, lapis lazuli, and por- 
phyry were heaped upon the tombs 
of the saints. From the Pyramid of 
Caius Cestius to the ilex groves of 
the Pincio, from the house of St. 
Clement to that classic temple 
which Bramante had built over the 
spot suggested by some tradition as 
that of the crucifixion of St. Peter 
on Janiculum, the figures of saints 
gathered around that of their 
Leader above the facade of the Lat- 
eran, and the orb surmounted by a 
cross above the dome of the Vatican 
Basilica became startlingly appar- 
ent. Rome took the form which 
gives her her grandeur of to-day. 
She proclaimed herself the certain 
center of the Church and of the 
World. 

Nor was she content simply to 
build. The city was given the full 
advantage of her architecture, and, 
like the Tiber with its full, even 
flow of green or tawny water from 
the Umbrian Apennines, her streets 
and spaces were laid out vast and 
free. The spirit of man was exalted 
and enlarged by a succession of 
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sweeping vistas. For this is a city 
built at unity with itself. From 
the Quattro Fontane to Santa Maria 
Maggiore on the one side, and the 
Piazza Trinita on the other, along 
the Appian Way, flanked by the 
palm on the Palatine, with the Arch 
of Constantine in the foreground, 
and the Colosseum on the other 
side, in the great Piazza del Populo 
with its churches and its obelisk 
and the Pincio Steps and the towers 
of Santa Maria, along the Corso, 
among the columns of the portico 
of the Pantheon, looking past the 
ancient temples on to the Church 
of Santa Maria in Cosmedin, look- 
ing up the Trinita steps from the 
Piazza di Spagna, on the Lungo Te- 
vere, in the Via Giulia, on the Pin- 
cio, on Janiculum, what magnifi- 
cence of views, what sweeps of dis- 
tance, what noble grouping! It isa 
joy to be in Rome. Her clean clear 
air, her sunny days, her happy 
crowds, her peasants with their 
bread and wine and oil, her pro- 
found attraction establishing a bond 
of union between her cosmopolitan 
visitors. 

These things have been, and will 
always be the same. And yet as a 
continuing city, she does not owe to 
them what she owes to the Vatican 
and its Basilica. Perhaps St. Peter’s 
is not beautiful—that facade is too 
massive, those columns too solid 
and regular. But yet, with the obe- 
lisk, and the colonnade, and the 
steps, and the facade, a rock upon a 
rock, with the conglomerate mass 
of the Apostolic palaces to the right, 
and the great Dome above, it is 
Rome’s vastest space, and central 
scene. It is beautiful, if majesty is 
beautiful. There is the Fisher- 
man’s Tomb. There dwells his suc- 
cessor, ordering peace and blessing 
for the world, the regent of God Al- 





mighty. That is Rome’s account of 
herself to the world. A contention 
so powerfully stated will not easily 
be put by. It is a great fact. What 
is its explanation? What does it 
really mean? 

In the days of the Czsars, her 
poets with an exalted enthusiasm 
sang the excellence of Rome. “O 
gracious sun, thou canst not in thy 
shining course aught greater see 
than Rome our city.” So wrote 
Horace in the Carmen Sexculare. It 
was the province of Rome which 
Vergil celebrated as the goal of 
those varying fates and experiences 
which befell the wayfaring Trojan. 
Rome is that place, said Ovid, to 
which all the gods might go. It 
was recognized at the dawn of 
Christianity as the center of the 
world. And there, after centuries 
of worship carried on in secret 
down in the catacombs beneath the 
Campagna, the successor of the 
Cesars left the Church established 
with an undisputed center around 
the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Rome took her place in the design 
for which she had been waiting. 
From that time she developed her- 
self into what she is to-day; the me- 
dieval pilgrims hymned her as the 
most excellent of all cities in their 
hymn, O Roma nobilis, and a more 
famous hymn celebrates to-day her 
excellence as the shrine of the 
two great apostles of the Catholic 
Faith. 


O happy Rome, who in thy mar- 
tyred Princes’ blood 

Hast bathed thyself in holiness as 
in a well, 

Empurpled with that healing stain, 
thou dost 

All other cities of the world excel. 
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With her foundation built of the 
Faith once and for all delivered to 
the saints, but defined with ever 
greater clearness in the course of 
centuries, Rome has become the 
Holy City that she is. “I was glad 
when they said unto me, We will 
go into the house of the Lord.” This 
Holy City, so firm, so vast, so free, 
has solved the riddle of life; she 
shows that in reality it is neither 
painful nor precarious. Peace is 
within her gates, and plenteousness 
within her palaces. The rocks of 
her foundations flow with abundant 
fountains. But to those that thirst 
for living water she offers the full- 
ness of Tigris and Euphrates, for 
her wisdom abounds with the 
abundance of the sea and her coun- 
sel with that of the great deep. She 
will water the garden of her planta- 
tions, and fill with liquor the fruit 
of her meadows. She will pierce 
the lower parts of the earth and 
give light to them that hope in God, 
and will pour out her doctrine like 
prophecy, and leave it to those that 
seek wisdom. So she will do, for 
so she has done. And she ceases 
not until the consummation of the 
age. At all times and to-day she 
provides that which exalts and 
satisfies and confirms the life of 
men, for in her light is the true life 
through the grace which makes 
men just and holy on earth and 
leads them through the shadow of 
death to be superinvested in glory. 
For Rome was built by Faith. And 
Faith is a substantial fact. It gives 
men the substance of the things 
they hope for, and realizes what as 
yet they have not seen. The faith 
of Peter is a Rock, and when men 
pierce it, it pours out upon a thirsty 
land rivers of living water. 





THE ALTAR. 
By Nan O’REILLY. 


OSITA LUGANO hurried along 

Sixth Street, her feet almost 
stumbling in her eagerness to reach 
the little shanty she called home. 
It was the first warm day of spring, 
not the lovely, wistaria-hung pri- 
mavera of her mother’s native Italy, 
but the sordid spring of Sixth 
Street. Shapeless, old-young Italian 
women, heavy again with child, 
hung about unsavory doorways, 
while their numerous progeny 
swarmed over the grassless yards 
into the streets, mingling their 
shrill screams with the anathemas 
of irate motorists. 

To-day Rosita’s sensitive ears 
were deaf to their clamor. Some 
absorption of her own had dulled 
her senses to the world about her, 
wiped the dusky flush from her 
thin, olive cheeks, and made the 
pupils of her great dark eyes dilate 
with excitement. 

At last, almost running, she came 
to the end of the street, where, back 
of a more ambitious dwelling, was 
a kind of lean-to. With a bound 
she was down the alley and had 
flung open the door. 

“Madre mia,” she called breath- 
lessly, “madre mia, he’s going to 
take me.” 

“Bambina,” a thin thread of voice 
answered from the inner room. 

The girl ran across the room but 
stopped in consternation at the 
doorway. 

“Mother, you are sick.” 

The sunken face on the pillow 
was alight with eagerness as she 
held out a gnarled, work-stained 
hand. 


“No, carissima, only leetle tired. 
I was ironing Mees Prescott’s cur- 
tains when I feel-a leetle deezy and 
I tink I lie down till you come 
back.” She drew the anxious-faced 
girl to her side excitedly. “Tell-a 
me what happen.” 

The girl knelt by the side of the 
bed, holding the old hand in her 
warm young ones while tears filled 
her eyes. 

“Oh, madre mia, I am so fright- 
ened. Zanatelli has consented to 
hear me sing this afternoon after 
lunch. Miss Ashley heard from his 
secretary this morning, and I’m to 
go to the hotel at three o’clock.” 
She paused. “She gave me two 
tickets for the concert to-night, but 
if you’re sick you can’t go.” 

The woman on the bed raised de- 
lighted eyes. 

“Foolish one, mees a concert an’ 
I do not-a hear one for five-a-ten 
year, and Zanatelli that I hear 
sing-a twenty year ago in the 
streets of Napoli. Street singer, 
carissima, that all, teel some one 
find-a him and make him great 
singer.” She laid her hand on the 
girl’s head. “That’s what happen 
to you—-we make-a you great-a 
singer.” 

The girl laughed shakily. 

“Let me run in next door and 
ask Doctor Pieri to come and look 
at you, madré¢ mia. You’re so white 
it frightens me, and I can’t bear it 
if you can’t go with me to-night.” 

The fear of missing the concert 
rather than her discomfort, weak- 
ened the mother’s protestations, and 
in a moment Rosita had hurried 
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from the room to be back again 
almost immediately. 

“He has one more patient in the 
office. Then he’s coming in,” she 
announced, seating herself on the 
bed and caressing her mother’s 
hand lovingly. “Oh! what if I don’t 
sing well—it makes me so nervous 
just to think of it.” 

The mother smiled confidently. 

“You sing all right—you tink of 
all da year we save for dis day, and 
you put it in your song.” She 
rubbed the girl’s index finger where 
the skin was roughened by needle 
pricks. “No more embroidering for 
Rosita. When Zanatelli hear her 
seeng an’ say she have great-a 
voice, it will not be hard to get 
money to send her away. We can 
borrow as they did for Concha Las- 
cala.” 

The girl threw back her brown 
head and laughed. 


“Already you have me on the boat 


to Italy, cara mia.” Her face so- 
bered. “First I want to take the 
ironing board away from you and 
buy you a silk dress.” 

The woman clucked her tongue. 

“All that will come, but before 
de seelk dress we buy lots good-a 
meat. So much spaghet we eat, 
Rosita, I tink we must-a have eat 
miles of spaghet dese las’ four 
years.” 

The quick tears filled the girl’s 
eyes again. 

“All for me,” she whispered, lay- 
ing her head on the pillow beside 
her mother’s, “so I can be a great 
singer.” 

Her mother reached an arm about 
her. 

“An’ why not?—you, my leetle 
baby—all I have lef’ after de fadder 
die. Ever seence you leetle girl and 
seeng-a so pretty when de hurdy- 
gurdy come down de street, I say, 
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“Maybe Rosita, she seeng in the 
opera some day,’ an’ I don’t care 
how much spaghet I eat if only you 
can be great-a singer some day.” 

Rosita raised wet eyes to the lov- 
ing glance bent upon her, but before 
she could speak there was a knock 
at the door, and Doctor Pieri came 
in. 

He was a kindly-faced, rotund 
little man, with lusterless black 
hair and a thick Vandyke, worn in 
a vain clutch at dignity. All smiles 
as he entered, his face became 
grave as he bent over the wasted 
figure on the bed. 

“Feel pretty weak, Mrs. Lugano?” 
he asked gently. “Not much like 
getting up, eh? Well, suppose you 
stay right where you are for a week 
or so and see how that fixes you up. 
I'll leave a prescription at the drug 
store and they can send it over.” 

“But I can’t stay in bed,” the 
woman protested. “Rosita an’ me 
gone to hear Zanatelli sing to-night 
in Music Hall.” 

The doctor shook a firm denial. 

“Mrs. Lugano, you couldn’t go if 
you wanted to. If you tried to 
walk, you’d find it impossible.” 

He turned and went out, followed 
by the girl. When they reached the 
outer door, he turned and took her 
hands kindly in his. 

“She’s very sick, Rosita. How 
long have you noticed her failing?” 

The girl tried to speak but her 
throat was dry and her tongue felt 
swollen and thick. 

Finally she whispered. 

“She’s never complained before. 
She’s always been thin and I didn’t 
notice any change.” 

The doctor nodded. 

“That’s it. She’s so wasted and 
thin from undernourishment and 
exhaustion that her heart has just 
given out.” 
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“You mean she’s going to die?” 

He looked at her steadily. 

“We can never say that. She 
may live a month, two months— 
she may only last a day. That’s 
something beyond my knowledge. 
However, she mustn’t be excited or 
disturbed in any way—that would 
certainly hasten her end.” 

The girl stood clinging to the 
doorway when he had left her. 
Dying—it wasn’t possible. People 
didn’t go like that—alive and eat- 
ing, drinking, ironing one hour, 
and the next halfway across the 
borderland. Why just a moment 
ago they were talking about going 
to the concert—about her being a 
great singer. Sing—she never 


wanted to sing again. 

“Rosita.” 

The girl closed her eyes. 

“Si, madre mia, I'm coming.” 
She walked unsteadily across the 


room and stood beside her mother’s 
bed. 

“Rosita, what you gone to seeng 
this afternoon?” 

A long shudder ran over the girl’s 
body. 

“I’m not going to leave you. I’m 
going to call up Miss Ashley and 
tell her you’re sick and I can’t 
come.” 

The woman raised her head and 
fixed piercing eyes on the girl’s 
face. 

“You gone crazy, Rosita? Tell 
Zanatelli you can’t come, when we 
work four years for this-a chance? 
What Doctor Pieri say?” 

Rosita clasped her trembling 
hands together. , 

“Nothing much. He said you'd 
be all right in a few days, but I 
don’t want to leave you alone.” 

The woman sank back upon the 
pillow. 

“Don’ talk about it any more. I 
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never see you so seely. Jennie Sci- 
betta’ll come in an’ sit-a with me 
if you gone to worry.” Her voice 
softened and she reached hungrily 
for the girl’s hand. “Bambina.” 

Three hours later Rosita waited, 
trembling and sick at heart, in 
Zanatelli’s hotel sitting room. The 
city stretched out below her, streets 
running in every direction like the 
veins and arteries of a great body. 
She wanted to fling herself out of 
the soft, luxuriously appointed 
room, where only the muffled roar 
of the traffic rose, and run down 
one of these pathways, anywhere, 
away from the sharp pain in her 
heart. She had ceased being nerv- 
ous or frightened of Zanatelli. She 
only wished he would hurry and 
she could sing and get it over with 
and be back beside that smooth, 
white bed where the tired little 
figure waited heart-breakingly for 
her return. 

The door behind her opened, and 
Zanatelli and his accompanist en- 
tered. The artist was a tremendous 
man, with the great swelling chest 
of the singer and a massive head 
covered with sweeping black hair. 
His luminous, deep-set eyes rested 
on the girl, now shrinking against 
the window frame, and he stretched 
out an encouraging hand. 

“You must not be frightened, my 
child,” he said in his careful Eng- 
lish. “It will spoil the song you are 
going to sing for me.” He held her 
shaking fingers firmly in his. “How 
long have you been studying?” 

“Four years—since I was fif- 
teen.” 

“You like to sing?” 

She looked at him dumbly. 

“Please, may I sing right away? 
I’m afraid—” 

The great man signed to his ac- 
companist and turned his back as 





the girl silently handed over her 
slender roll of music and stood 
waiting lifelessly for the first few 
bars. Then through her pain-dead- 
ened body ran a sudden warm cur- 
rent, and her mother’s words of the 
morning rang in her ears. 

“You tink of all da year we save 
for dis day and you put it in your 
song.” 

“All the years we save for this 
day!” 

Curtains—dozens, hundreds of 
pairs of curtains. She saw them 
drying in their muddy back yard; 
she saw the bent figure of her 
mother folding them with exquisite 
precision—for this day. 

Food—poor, miserable food: 
cheese and bread and spaghetti; 
days and days and more days of 
nothing else—for this day. 

Cold—bitter days when her fin- 
gers were so stiff she could scarcely 
push the embroidery needle back 
and forth; nights when they hud- 
died together in the bed trying with 
the heat of their bodies to keep each 
other warm—for this day. 

Under her closed lids tears rained 
down her cheeks, but she sang on, 
all the passion of these starved 
years pouring through her lips in a 
torrent of melody. 

The great man at the window 
had turned around and was watch- 
ing the girl keenly. At last she 
was finished. He walked slowly 
across the room and laid a gentle 
hand on her shoulder. 

“You did that very well, my child, 
but,” and he paused, “but you will 
never sing any better than you do 
to-day. The voice is sweet, true, 
well-trained, but not great.” He 
stopped and his dark eyes were very 
tender as they rested on the girl’s 
white drawn face. “It is hard to 
hear these things, my child,—it is 
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hard for me to say them. I seem 
like the physician who must pro- 
nounce sentence of death, but you 
are young and life is very sweet 
and the voice will be for lullabies— 
si?” 

The girl seemed scarcely to have 
heard him. She rolled the sheets 
of music aimlessly in her hands 
and then with a muttered word of 
thanks, stumbled from the room. 

It was dusk when Rosita opened 
the door and stood again on the 
threshold of her mother’s room. 
Over the bed, before a statue of 
the Virgin, burned a tiny red lamp. 
Its flickering light rose and fell, 
throwing shadows into the dim 
room and on the face against the 
pillow. 

“Rosita, is it you?” 

“Madre mia,” the girl’s voice rose 
on a note of exultation. She flung 
herself into the room and beside 
the bed. “Madre mia.” 

The woman put out a trembling 
hand. 

“It’s all right, Rosita? He like-a 
your voice?” 

Rosita raised her head. 

“He said I had a great voice,” 
she whispered feverishly. “He’s go- 
ing to see I go abroad—I—” Her 
voice failed a little. “I guess I'll be 
in opera, after all.” 

The woman on the bed lifted her 
head. The light from the little altar 
lamp fell upon her as she touched 
the girl’s cheek with her worn 
fingers. 

“Bambina.” A _ twist of pain 
caught her suddenly, and her head 
fell back against the pillow. A 
slight gasp came from her lips. “So 
much-a joy—so much in one day.” 

The girl leaned over her quickly. 

“Madre mia,” she called, “madre 
mia.” Her voice rose to a shriek. 
“Madre mia!” 





THE FAITH THAT WORKETH BY CHARITY. 


By RosBert R. Hutt. 


R several years I served in the 

Protestant ministry. As I sur- 
veyed the religious systems which 
were around me on every side, be- 
ing yet outside the Catholic Church, 
I attempted to trace my way with 
the assistance of the Bible. I be- 
came a diligent student of the King 
James Version. This was natural, 
for I belonged to a communion 
which professes to receive “the 
Bible and the Bible alone” as the 
ryle of its faith and practice. I can 


heartily sympathize, therefore, with 
the Protestant who has taken this 
course, for he is lost in the multi- 
tude of seemingly contradictory 
proof texts. 

At this stage I was aware of the 


charge of infidels that the Bible was 
a mass of contradictions. On the 
surface there seemed to be plenty 
of evidence to this effect, especially 
in the multitude of sects produced 
by those who had read and preached 
from the same book. Yet, dissatis- 
fied with this view of the Bible, and, 
with an instinct to acquire a con- 
sistent view of the whole plan (if 
plan there turned out to be) of the 
Bible, I set myself to study. I 
seemed, indeed, to find contradic- 
tory passages. Faith seemed to be 
opposed to good works by St. Paul. 
Good works seemed to be opposed 
to faith by St. James. 

When I turned to the Protestant 
pulpits, I found some of them der- 
ogating from faith and others der- 
ogating from love. I found some 
establishing orthodoxy and others 
establishing unity. The religion of 
some was purely subjective while 


that of others was entirely objec- 
tive. Some were mystics and others 
pure legalists. Some preached ego- 
ism while others preached pure al- 
truism. And all preached from the 
same book! 

I very easily fell in with the ex- 
ample. It seemed impossible to re- 
main aloof, when, in every denomi- 
nation there were to be found 
parties opposing each other, each 
one from its mutually exclusive 
standpoint. Unconsciously I emu- 
lated my fellows, and this participa- 
tion with others in the party cause 
was the beginning of all my trou- 
bles. I had neither the will nor the 
ability to resist and maintain an 
equilibrium. 

The relation of the truths taught 
in the _ respective Protestant 
churches to the Truth taught by 
the Catholic Church is that of parts 
to a whole. One Protestant Church 
has taken a Catholic truth, and an- 
other a Catholic truth, here and 
there, from the body of the whole 
Truth. The trouble is that these 
have been overemphasized, over- 
done, and twisted into such gro- 
tesque shapes that they have be- 
come heresies. Due regard has not 
been had for their complements. 
There has been little or no check to 
speculation. The doctrine assumes 
the grotesque shape of a heresy, 
whereas, if the same doctrine were 
joined, in supernatural union, to its 
complement, it would be found to 
harmonize with it as one of the dual 
members of a single essence. 

The Catholic has a perfect stand- 
ard by which to judge all the error 





with which he may meet, whereas 
the Protestant must be assisted to 
find the lost complements of the 
truths which he has retained. The 
Protestant must add to his doc- 
trinal and moral possessions; and 
the Catholic must supply him with 
the “unknown quantity” in the al- 
gebraic sum, some of the addends 
of which he already has. 

We may sum up the plight of 
practically every Protestant, when 
we say that he is lost in the par- 
ticular. He cannot see the forest 
for the trees. If he is what is 
termed “a Bible Christian,” this is 
especially true. His notions, such 
as they are, have been formed by 
proof texts. The objections he will 
oppose to Catholicism are extracted 
from proof texts which he affects 
to receive in an exclusive sense. 
This attitude, in itself, is unnatural, 
but it may be sincere. While it is 


a strained attitude, a pose of the 
trained actor, it must be remem- 
bered that an artificial rdle may be- 
come almost “second nature” to the 


actor. He may believe, while play- 
ing Hamiet, that he is Hamlet. 

For instance, the Protestant may 
oppose, to your statement that 
Christ made Peter the Rock on 
which the Church was built, the 
text from the Apostle which teaches 
that the Church is built on Christ. 
One must be patient. The Catholic 
must be able to show that both 
statements are true at the same 
time and that neither one of them 
is exclusive of the other. Or, the 
Protestant may say that it seems to 
him the Pope is usurping the office 
of the Holy Ghost in the Church. 
The Catholic must be able to show 
that the Holy Ghost was always con- 
ferred through those whom Christ 
had personally appointed and their 
successors. 
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The Reformation was a revolt 
against complexity, and your Prot- 
estant is a stickler for simplicity. 
He seeks for unity in the particular 
instead of the general, and, seizing 
upon the particular idea, he does 
not wait to check up on its relation 
to the other realities of life. He at 
once shapes that idea into a system 
and ruthlessly sweeps aside every 
other consideration in the interests 
of his artificial plan. The task of 
the Catholic is to recall him to real- 
ity. The Protestant inquirer must 
be shown the inadequacy of his 
system to account for all the facts. 
Protestantism is, essentially, nomi- 
nalism. It is out of touch with real- 
ity, but it is logical in a way of its 
own. It is consistent with its prem- 
ises; but it does not begin aright. 
It deviates from reality in its prem- 
ises. 

Looking back, from the stand- 
point of the present, to those former 
days, many of my performances 
take on a color of unreality. “Can 
it be possible,” I have asked myself 
repeatedly, “that the person, who 
did those things, was myself?” So 
profound was the change, from the 
usual order of things in Protestant- 
ism, that my first reaction, after en- 
tering the Church, was an abnormal 
one. I did not immediately grasp 
the character of Catholicism; and 
the Lord taught me, about two 
months after I entered the Church, 
a lesson which I shall not soon for- 
get. That lesson had the salutary 
effect of adjusting my somewhat 
misshapen temperament; and, after 
I had been confirmed, I was able to 
find my place in the scheme of 
things and order my life through 
the assistance of divine grace. 

Released suddenly, from an un- 
bearable rigorism against which | 
had futilely protested for years, the 
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immediate tendency was to an ex- 
hilarative and care-free laxity—a 
most curious but not, altogether, in- 
explicable reaction. The grace of 
confirmation adjusted to a via 
media the life and mind which had 
been somewhat misshapen. 

I give my readers the benefit of 
this experience, since I hope to in- 
spire in them a deep sympathy to- 
ward the plight in which our sepa- 
rated brethren find themselves. It 
is hard for the life-long Catholic to 
realize what it means. It is scarcely 
possible for him to conceive of the 
states which are possible to one 
at the mercy of ungoverned forces. 

And yet, this is precisely the state 
of the Protestant mind. Because 
the Protestant is removed from the 
divinely appointed center of unity, 
his virtues may as easily slide into 
their corresponding vices as they 
may remain constant. Here is an 


example: One is told, in one pas- 
sage of Scripture, to seek first the 
kingdom of God and His justice and 
he will be blessed in material abun- 


dance. In another passage he is 
confronted by the statement that 
he, who provideth not for his own 
household, has denied the faith and 
is worse than a heathen. The mind 
produced by Protestantism is ca- 
pable, on the one hand, of a cal- 
loused materialism which seldom, if 
ever, thinks of God, and, on the 
other, of a fanatical subjectivism 
which can readily neglect the ordi- 
nary duties of creature succor. 
There are proof texts by which one 
can justify himself in either course, 
if he is bound to find them. More- 
over one’s associates will use these 
proof texts to bludgeon a man. 
Others may see in one’s virtue a 
glaring vice, and, being partisans, 
by bludgeoning him with texts, seek 
to force him into line. 
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While I was never able, as a Prot- 
estant, to attain equilibrium, I came 
across, in the course of my Bible 
studies, occasional passages which 
set me to thinking—passages which 
seemed to attempt a synthesis. One 
of them was the passage which con- 
tains the words chosen for the title 
of this article. St. Paul, in Gala- 
tians, v. 6, says: “For in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision: but 
faith that worketh by charity.” In 
such words as these there seemed 
to be a hint of the way out of my 
dilemma. 

And precisely what was the di- 
lemma which I faced? It was this: 
the conflicting claims of faith and 
charity upon me. Now I apprehend 
the problem correctly. I have the 
answer in my own mind and life, 
since I am in communion with the 
cathedra of truth and charity. Then 
I could not apprehend it. Words 
are utterly inadequate to describe 
the excruciating torment of that 
problem. While I had hints of the 
way out, they were only hints. The 
conception of a supernatural ele- 
ment, a third quantity, so to speak, 
which should unite faith and char- 
ity in a harmonious whole would 
occasionally flash upon my intel- 
lect; but it did not find lodgment in 
my heart. I could not find the will 
to move in the new direction. The 
place of the illuminating thought 
would be taken by other truant 
thoughts, and I would fall back 
from the elevation of spiritual dis- 
covery into the pit of despair. 

This was the problem. I was 
torn between two forces—the one 
individualistic, disintegrating; the 
other social, cohesive. The spirit 
of faith was fiery, heroic, and at 
times terrible. The spirit of char- 
ity was warm, humble, and more 
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satisfactory. I wished to preach the 
truth as I saw it. It came as a dis- 
tinct shock that others, brethren of 
the same congregation, could dis- 
agree with me about the funda- 
mentals. How could it be? That 
was the problem. Should not the 
same Spirit guide all who read the 
Book to the same conclusions? If 
they did not agree, some were here- 
tics. They must be denounced. 
They must be exposed and excluded 
from the assembly or they would 
pervert the flock. At any cost I 
would preach the truth. So, the 
voice of faith urged me on through 
trial after trial. For the sake of 
faith I became the bitter enemy of 
many of my brethren and my 
brethren also regarded me as an 
enemy. “How can two walk to- 
gether, except they be agreed?” 

On the other hand, my thoughts 
troubled me. I longed for the ap- 
probation of others. Could I be 
sure that I was always in the right? 
To think so was to set myself up 
as the standard by which all things 
were to be measured. And, espe- 
cially when brethren I had loved 
parted from me, sometimes almost 
a whole congregation, I asked my- 
self, “Can there be something in 
the contention that the majority are 
more apt to know what is right?” 
Charity demanded that there be an 
adjustment on my part to the 
opinions of others. I was not doing 
constructive work. I was tearing 
down. At times this spirit would 
take possession of me. I would be 
ingratiating and very careful to get 
the viewpoint of the other man. At 
times, too, I was almost persuaded 
that to avoid unpleasantness was 
the only path to pursue. After all, 
I must accept people as I found 
them. Possibly it would be better 
for me to submit to my brethren. 
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God might be more pleased with 
that line of conduct—the path of 
charity—rather than that of a fiery 
faith. 

Early in my ministry I enter- 
tained the view that a minister’s 
place was “to serve like Christ,” to 
sacrifice himself for his people, to 
spend himself that the welfare of 
the whole body might be ad- 
vanced. Trying experiences, how- 
ever, showed me how unworthy 
many of those whom I had loved 
were and how deserving they were 
of flagellation. They asked all of 
their minister. They gave little in 
return. I was finally converted by 
these experiences to the opposite 
view of life. Where I had been a 
camel, a patient and uncomplaining 
bearer of burdens, I now became a 
lion, resentful of each slight real or 
imagined, demanding my “rights,” 
and nailing to the masthead the 
slogan, “Don’t Tread on Me!” 

The ideal of the meek and sub- 
missive Christ passed into that of 
the lion of the tribe of Juda. “Why 
do they continually hold up the 
meekness of Christ as an example 
before me?” I asked myself. “The 
better that they may impose upon 
me,” came the immediate answer. 
“I will, therefore, preach Christ in 
His terrible aspect,” I said, “Christ 
as a judge, the lion of Juda, Him 
Who ‘reapeth where He has not 
sown and gathereth where He has 
not strawed.’” The _ preacher 
changed to correspond with the 
ideal. I delighted to provoke. I did 
not care that my language shocked 
the ears of the fastidious. Let the 
chips fall where they would. I! 
would hew to the line and submit 
to no dictation from a human 
source. 

If my readers will take careful 
stock of the controversy in all the 
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principal Protestant denominations, 
between the Fundamentalists on the 
one hand and the Modernists, or 
“Liberals,” on the other, they will 
perceive that their dilemma is ex- 
actly the same as mine while a 
Protestant minister. If they will 
scrutinize this conflict from the de- 
tached and exalted height of strict 
Catholicity, this is what they will 
perceive: 

The Fundamentalists are sacri- 
ficing unity for the sake of ortho- 
doxy, while the Modernists are 
sacrificing orthodoxy for the sake of 
unity. The Fundamentalists em- 
phasize faith, while the Modernists 
emphasize love. The Fundamen- 
talists are the centrifugal force in 
Protestantism, which is creative of 
multiplied divisions. The “Liber- 
als” incline to the center and are 
trying to hold together the discord- 
ant elements by means of a pro- 
gram of “social service” which em- 
phasizes the moral, rather than the 
“theological,” side of religion. 

The proof, which I shall offer to 
support the foregoing statements, 
lies in a very simple consideration. 
What attitude does each of the 
Protestant parties take up toward 
Catholicism? The Fundamentalist 
often admires Rome’s adherence to 
the essential truths of the divinity 
of Christ, the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the Virgin Birth, etc. The 
Modernist admires the wonderful 
unity and efficiency of the Church 
and the self-effacement of which 
her children are capable for Her 
greater glory. The Fundamentalist, 
on the other hand, condemns the 
Catholic Church for her supposed 
conformity to the world, because of 
Her discipline and ritual, especially 
her employment of art to aid devo- 
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tion; while the Modernist condemns 
the Church as “hopelessly anti- 
quated” in her doctrines, an “en- 
emy of science and a liberal educa- 
tion.” In other words, each Protes- 
tant party finds something to ad- 
mire and something to condemn. 
What the Fundamentalists admire, 
in Rome, the “Liberals” condemn, 
and vice versa. 

It follows that Catholicism occu- 
pies the via media between these 
extreme parties. If they are ever 
reconciled it will be on the ground 
of Catholicism. The solution, it 
seems to me, is most obvious. The 
Protestant Fundamentalist should 
accept Catholic unity; and the Prot- 
estant “Liberal” should accept Cath- 
olic orthodoxy. Now, just as the 
principle of orthodoxy is faith, the 
principle of unity is love. But, just 
as egoism and altruism are antip- 
odes of thought to the natural 
man, and they cannot be reconciled 
save by the entrance of another pas- 
sion, the love of God, so neither can 
faith be reconciled to love save by 
a supernatural process. There must 
be a second birth, a new life from 
above. 

And it is startling to find that, in 
Christian terminology, the same 
word means to love and to obey, as 
also does one and the same word 
mean to refuse belief and to dis- 
obey. The primitive Christians did 
not make the distinction between 
faith and good works which has 
been the bane of Protestantism. To 
them faith and obedience were but 
the two sides of the same thing. 
St. Paul says that the Gospel is 
made known among all the nations 
“for the obedience of faith.” One 
of the fruits of true faith is always 
charity. 
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EpITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. HAMLET IN MODERN DRESS. 


E strength of American con- 

servatism, as compared to the 
British, has seldom been more forci- 
bly demonstrated than with this re- 
cent Shakespearean experiment. It 
originated in London, was tasted 
eagerly by the Londoners, and, 
when found to be full of flavor, be- 
came an instant success. It took 
New York two weeks even to admit* 
it might be worth tasting. 

Mr. Horace Liveright—to whom 
we personally feel much gratitude 
for his courage and ability—opened 
his production of Hamlet in Modern 
Dress at the Booth Theater on No- 
vember 9th. Although most of the 
critics were favorable and the audi- 
ence enthusiastic, the sale of seats 
was sO meager as to cause an an- 
nouncement on November 21st of 
an immediate withdrawal. That 
night some members of our family 
traveled leisurely up to the Booth. 
They found Forty-fifth Street so 
crowded that they decided that Mr. 
Coolidge—then in town—must be 
on his way to the play. But it was 
Hamlet—whom a surging populace 
now besieged and _ surrounded. 
Even standing room was exhausted. 
New York had just waked up to the 
fact that she might be missing 
something. An invitation to Mr. 
Liveright to visit Greenwich Village 
for another fortnight was the re- 
sult. Hamlet in Modern Dress has 
now moved uptown again to the 
National Theater, where the larger 
stage will do much better justice to 
its settings. 


To offer a dramatic novelty to 
New York, one must either have the 
capital to give it the titanic advance 
publicity of which Mr. Gest is the 
master, or the capital to keep it 
running for several weeks at a loss, 
or else have the backing of a list of 
subscribers. The curious fact about 
this modern Hamlet is that it seems 
to inspire a personal animus,— 
mostly among those who haven't 
seen it,—although Mr. J. Ranken 
Towse of the Post inveighs against 
it as an insult to Shakespeare, to 
literature, to art, and almost to pa- 
triotism. (In fact it is clearly 
shown that Hamlet and the Declara- 
tion of Independence are in the 
same ideal category.) The publicity 
management of Mr. Hampden fol- 
lowed the cue of Mr. Towse and in- 
serted some derogatory remarks in 
their paid advertisements that Mr. 
Hampden’s good taste and gener- 
osity at once canceled. But the 
situation has been shattering to the 
tradition of our advertising genius, 
for neither management seems to 
appreciate the advantage of simul- 
taneous productions. The publicity 
men fail to recognize that compari- 
son need not be invidious but 
stimulating. 

I believe that this modernized 
production has done a great deal 
for Hamlet. It has cleared away 
many traditional cobwebs. Not the 
least is to prove that Polonius need 
not be doddering. The Polonius of 
Mr. Ernest Lawford has set a new 
record. His Chamberlain is well 
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pleased with himself and is, of 
course, prolix, but he is also a 
shrewd and well-bred worldling. 
For the first time we were sincerely 
sorry when he was killed behind the 
curtain—by a shot from an auto- 
matic this time. The humor in- 
herent in the part has no need of 
wheezes for punctuation, and there 
is an excellent new bit of stage 
business, when, to “see the players 
well bestowed,” the Chamberlain 
walks off murmuring polite gallant- 
ries in the pretty ear of the leading 
lady. 

The lines of Hamlet are so finely 
attuned to the rhythm of each par- 
ticular scene that the sweep of the 
verse strangely enough never seems 
out of place. But the exigency of 
plain thought when in plain dress 
does much to insure intelligent 


speech. One simply can’t stand up 
in tweeds and spout blank verse, 
which so often has been perfectly 


blank in meaning to the actor. Af- 
ter enjoying five varying produc- 
tions of Hamlet, I realized for the 
first time the tremendous possibili- 
ties in the part of the King—the 
man who repents his sins but who 
enjoys their wages; not the stock 
villain who rants a bit about pray- 
ing, but a thinking, suffering crea- 
ture whose executive force leads 
him into new criminal actions to 
the further outrage of his emotions. 
He is sorry for Hamlet,—though 
afraid of him,—really very sorry 
for Ophelia, and always sorry for 
himself. It was a comfort to see the 
Queen draw away from her hus- 
band after the closet scene—a sim- 
ple but intelligent gesture which is 
usually slighted. But it remains a 
puzzle why no King ever hears 
Hamlet leave his chamber and does 
not start up from his prayers with 
a shudder of impending danger. 
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Blanche Yurka, of the John 
Barrymore production, is still the 
best Queen of our memory. But we 
still look forward to seeing Miss 
Barrymore in this part. Ophelia— 
a singularly ungrateful réle—in 
the modern version is very, very 
young. Being really so very young, 
Miss Chandler’s voice has a certain 
monotony. Her best moment is 
when, after her scene with Hamlet, 
she is left huddled alone in tears 
on the stage. The King and Po- 
lonius, having used her, go off for- 
getting her. She, poor child, is the 
pawn in the game conceived by 
men. It is instructive at this point 
to consider that in the recent bril- 
liant revival of Candida it was 
found necessary to costume it in 
the fashion of the nineties; for, 
though Ophelia—very young—is 
still credible, though the grave- 
digger is quite at home in a pot hat, 
bobbed skirts and hair have ney 
ended Prossies! 

Indeed, the only person who 
seems at all “dated” in Hamlet is 
the ghost. Shakespeare’s human 
characters are still with us, but, 
since his day, ghosts certainly have 
altered. The chatty phantoms that 
we meet through the planchette, the 
sprightly spirits who retail the gos- 
sip of other planes to Doyle and 
Lodge, make the gloom of the high- 
toned specter of Elsinore appear 
quite foreign. His speech betrays 
him. “Sulphurous flames” are not 
in fashion. 

The Hamlet of Mr. Basil Sydney 
does not rise to its finest moments 
in those earlier scenes. His acting 
depends not so much on emotion as 
on intelligence. He does not pos- 
sess the romantic stature of Soth- 
ern or Barrymore or Hampden, nor 
the grandeur of Forbes Robertson; 
neither does he attempt the dynam- 
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ic fire of Barrymore’s impas- 
sioned, youthful Prince; but Syd- 
ney’s Hamlet is always significant 
—entirely consistent. He is, to the 
marrow, the intellectual suddenly 
confronted by the need for physical 
decision. His Hamlet is self-willed, 
sensitive, and intense, but always 
poised and mannered. He is at his 
best in his soliloquies. One feels 
the revolver in his pocket when he 
throws himself down and delivers 
“to be or not to be” with the in- 
evitable cigarette of the man who 
thinks aloud. The prostrate atti- 
tude is very significant of his 
spiritual prostration. He is careful 
to make every word of the great 
speeches count. His advice to the 
players—whom he interviews as he 
is dressing for the Play—is a mas- 
terpiece of elocution. Everyone— 
student or not—should hear it. It 
is natural, easy, yet precise in dic- 
tion, pungent; in fact, no one has 
more completely profited by that 
classic lesson in rhetoric than Mr. 
Sydney. Nor is his pantomime less 
pointed. The fencing bout rose to 
a great dramatic climax. Fortin- 
bras does not enter. 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
lock just as ill at ease in evening 
clothes as they invariably do in cos- 
tume. Osric is the disappointment 
of the production. Hamlet and the 
ghost meet in uniform. The King 
kneels on his prie-dieu in a dress- 
ing gown. For the most part 
one forgets the period of the cos- 
tumes. Of course, from Shake- 
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speare’s time down to a quite re- 
cent date Hamlet was always 
played in the then prevailing 
fashion. I, stupidly, do not know 
who it was who inaugurated the 
custom of clothing it in the nonde- 
script garments we associate with 
the usual production. As Hamlet 
makes a complicated and unsavory 
pun about the corpse of Polonius 
and the Diet of Worms and as the 
Diet of Worms was in 1521, Shake- 
speare was evidently not much in- 
terested in preserving the atmos- 
phere of medieval Denmark. It 
was, more likely, his Kingdom of 
Zenda. Wigs and tinsel have cer- 
tainly done much to obscure the 
personalities of his characters. A 
murder is very much more of a 
murder to us in a dinner coat than 
in armor; and Ophelia seemed more 
pathetic in her little black frock 
than in the traditional white dra- 
peries of her madness. One missed 
the beauty of some of the Barry- 
more pictures—particularly at the 
burial, where Hamlet’s Oxford bags 
are not becoming. But Frederick 
Jones III.’s sets have on the whole 
great dignity; his lighting is very 
fine and so is his use of the three 
tall windows and the terrace. 

We advise everyone to see this 
Hamlet as well as Hampden’s. In 
fact, we advise everyone always to 
see Hamlet when possible. Besides 
being sublime poetry and the epit- 
ome of our racial philosophy and 
everything else, it happens to be a 
good play. E. VR. W. 


Il. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


Tue Last or Mrs. CHEYNEY.— 
Here at last is a comedy to be rec- 
ommended. It is brilliant in dia- 
logue, neither too original or too 
artificial in plot, and possesses a 


funny twist for that usual pitfall— 
Act III. Though some of the char- 
acters may have had shadows in 
their past, they are all most agree- 
able and well behaved in the pres- 
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ent—a rare circumstance in the 
modern theater. Indeed, one pleas- 
urably startled spectator was heard 
to remark, “One would posi- 
tively enjoy going on a house party 
with them all—especially the but- 
ler!” Which is perfectly true, and, 
with most of the other ladies in the 
play, we shared her enthusiasm for 
the butler. Mr. A. E. Matthews has 
seldom been seen to better ad- 
vantage. The dignity and graceful 
ease of his manner make it rather 
difficult, in fact, for the rest of the 
cast to appear to overtop him on the 
social ladder. But though Roland 
Young may not physically resemble 
the British peerage, he brings to his 
réle of roué, caught by honest love, 
his usual dry incisiveness of speech 
and his own infectious smile and 
sense of humor. The virtuous Lord 
Elton is an amusing conception. 
Miss Ina Claire is very charming. 


Her part is neither as effectively or 
as clearly drawn as the men’s, but 
she maintains her poise and the 
drama with dignity when caught in 
a pair of the most extraordinarily 
complicated and unreal pink py- 


jamas. Her encounter with Mr. 
Young in Act I. recalls the sharp 
wit of Wilde; indeed, the amount 
of clever dialogue that is tossed 
about is prodigal. The popular 
James Reynolds has provided good 
backgrounds—notably the one with 
crimson curtains against an eve- 
ning sky. Brittle comedy of this na- 
ture is a peculiar province of the 
British stage, but Mr. Winchell 
Smith has proved an able director 
of the American version, and it is 
pleasant to be able to say of Mr. 
Lonsdale’s latest success, that it is 
more sparkling than Aren’t We All? 
and lacks the salacious qualities of 
Spring Cleaning—At the Fulton 
Theater. E. VR. W. 
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In A GaRDEN.—“Dear as remem- 
bered kisses after death”—of the 
romance of marriage is the theme 
of Philip Barry’s excursion into the 
realm of the real-unreal. A sub- 
limely conceited playwright, to 
whom all the world is copy, goes to 
the length of placing his beloved 
wife in a replica of a certain moon- 
lit garden of her prenuptial days; 
his infallible logic and vast knowl- 
edge of the human heart assuring 
him that she could do nothing else 
but succumb to the blandishments 
of the Prince Charming who had 
held her in thrall that Maytime 
night. Only he wasn’t a Prince 
Charming (he had, it seems, kissed 
her on a bet),—in fact, there is in 
the play very little of that ephemer- 
al precious thing called charm. A 
lady tired of the Sutton Place dry- 
as-dust literary atmosphere, who, 
in a list of twice ten things she 
loved, frankly included articles of 
food, expensive but nourishing; and 
a diplomatic secretary who, in 
eight years in the service, had man- 
aged to catch not a grain of the star 
dust which everybody assures us 
does sift down from foreign skies 
upon the followers of that career, 
and who now was leaving it flat to 
loaf away his life on a Penobscot 
farm. And yet it must be that 
Barry did seek to win affection for 
these poetic souls in search of the 
larger Life. For there is much talk 
of crocuses and spring, of Pan and 
Columbine, of happiness, of sub- 
tlety. But the man in the case was 
to us a Prince Uncharming, and 
even the lady herself was resistible, 
despite the well-known gifts which 
Laurette Taylor brought to the réle. 
One speculates that, as Mrs. Hart- 
ley Manners, she was interested in 
the play because it is a study of a 
playwright’s wife, written by one of 
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our thoughtful dramatists; and as 
Laurette Taylor, she seized on it as 
offering her that thing beloved of 
all actresses, an emotional part. 
Two acts of giving way to pent-up 
nerves, however, are a bit dis- 
tressing, particularly when a little 
deft whittling of a stick of a hus- 
hand easily might have made of him 
a less square peg. If just once she 
could have got him to laugh at him- 
self! 

If you wish to be happy though 
married before a Justice of the 
Stage Peace, don’t have a garden of 
dreams; but if you do insist, root 
up any stray shoot of rosemary for 
remembrance, lest it turn out to be 
a sprig of theatrical gauze. J. F. 


A Lapy’s Virtve.—Miss Rachel 
Crothers is a dexterous craftsman. 
She knows most of the practical 
things worth knowing about play- 
writing. She is apt to have some 
current success almost every Broad- 
way season. She could probably 
tell Mr. George Kelly all the things 
that were wrong about the Show- 
Off, but Mr. Kelly’s mistakes have 
life behind them, and Miss Croth- 
ers’s neat scenes have dramatic 
technique. Miss Crothers doesn’t 
like untidy ideas or untidy drama. 
She begins with a theme, she shapes 
it into a plot, she chooses her char- 
acters and inserts them. And they 
all say everything they should say 
to illustrate the theme before the 
fall of the curtain. One wonders 
what would happen if her char- 
acters ever revolted, but probably 
Miss Crothers is much too capable 
to have that happen. A Lady’s 
Virtue is Miss Crothers at her best. 
It is interesting, succinct, has its 
comic relief and its serious mo- 
ments, and, although it possesses 
a timely and salutary moral, it also 
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has its prolonged “movie” kisses 
and occasional strong language. In 
short, it is seasoned to suit both the 
carnivorous and the vegetarian. 
The Nash sisters play it adequately 
in nicely contrasting parts. Flor- 
ence is the little suburban wife; 
Mary, the accented, passionate diva, 
With true Latin distaste for waste- 
fulness, she picks up the husband 
whom Florence so carelessly leaves 
lying round, but when she finds 
that he also is beginning to show 
symptoms of the monogamous in- 
stinct that is oppressing his wife, 
she sends him back to her. Next to 
acquiring another woman’s hus- 
band, the most precious moment is 
to renounce him; clever women do 
it before their victim has begun to 
wriggle—consciously. Florence will 
have more than her meed of punish- 
ment, in that all the rest of his life 
her husband will remember that 
high moment of sacrifice. It is be- 
cause this play is good that we cavil 
at its not being better. It has very 
human moments, particularly when 
the little wife recognizes her own 
limitations. She realizes she can’t 
soar with her husband; she even 
gets sick on his aéroplane. She 
classifies her city friend with the 
phrase: “He’s my beau, not my 
lover!” And this phrase might well 
be the text for our criticism; for, 
though it is up-to-date and apt and 
expressive, it certainly is not dis- 
tinguished. We believe one reason 
for the popularity of the Green Hat 
is that its lines have a rhythm that 
mask their imbecility. The public 
flock to it, not so much because the 
ideas are evil as that the English is 
fairly good. Its words have a cer- 
tain beauty and distinction, spe 
cious though they may be, which is 
singularly lacking in our native 
drama. If only Miss Crothers would 
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out-Arlen Arlen and write us a play 
that sounds as well as his Green 
Hat, but with sound ideas behind 
it!—At the Bijou Theater. 

E. VR. W. 


A Man’s Man.—As the author ex- 
plains at some length in the pro- 
gram, this play has an idea. It 
shows us the successful American 
in the making—in fact, before he 
has arrived anywhere. Mr. Kearny 
believes that the arrival isn’t accom- 
plished so often in one generation 
as we think. We are introduced to 
the second generation in his play. 
The hero is the kind of young clerk 
who is reading the Five Foot Shelf 
for fifteen minutes—and no longer 
—every night; who has graduated 
from the course that presents a di- 
ploma for the Master Key to Suc- 
cess; and whose present ambition is 
to be admitted to the Elks. This 
ambition costs him $100 to a sup- 
posed friend, but his wife’s screen 
ambitions cost her much more. 
Never was a virtuous young woman 
more easily betrayed. Disgusted by 
her husband’s getting drunk on 
their first anniversary, she mur- 
murs, “I’m so tired!” and falls into 
the villain’s waiting arms. We 
think the line in The Green Hat— 
“This is Hell!”—leading up to a 
similar catastrophe, was more ap- 
propriate. Disillusioned in the end 
about their own capabilities, Mr. 
and Mrs. Tuttle are left planning 
great things for their children. The 
idea is better than the play. It 
comes near reaching a tragic cli- 
max, but, of course, tragedy cannot 
be woven in the texture of such 
small souls. To escape bathos one 
must resort to pathos or humor. 
Frank Craven chose the latter ref- 
uge in The First Year. Dwight 
Fry’s rather ponderous emotion 
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might sink to bathos, were it not 
lifted to the pathetic by his wife. 
The direction seemed somewhat at 
fault. The drunken revel is cer- 
tainly the most nauseating exhibi- 
tion we ever endured. It gave us 
the same feeling towards the rest of 
the play as the whiff of a Channel 
steamer. A whole evening of stri- 
dent and unrelieved New Yorkese is 
bad enough. Miss Hutchinson, who 
succeeds so well with the uncon- 
vincing part of the wife, evidently 
finds it a difficult jargon. She is 
very meticulous about always say- 
ing “yer.” The rest of the cast talk 
it glibly and pronounce it “cher.” 
All in all, A Man’s Man has an idea, 
some humor, and some real emo- 
tion, but not any more charm than 
the Subway.—At the Forty-ninth 
Street Theater. E. VR. W. 


CuarLot’s Review.—If you like 
reviews and want to be amused, by 
all means go to Charlot’s. Since 
its first visit in 1924, it has exer- 
cised so healthy an influence on our 
own reviews that it no longer can 
scintillate so brightly in contrast; 
but what a delight are the soft 
cadences of the British voices; and 
the Tragedy of Jones and the In- 
evitable Drama—directed by the 
audience—are really clever. There 
is also the inimitable Miss Beatrice 
Lillie. Her “March with Me” is now 
as cherished a part of the Charlot 
ceremonial as were the Wooden 
Soldiers to Balieff. She sings, too, 
some new songs of Noel Coward, 
the irrepressible; one having the 
haunting refrain of 


“The roses that make us remember 
What every good girl should for- 
get!” 


Miss Lawrence sings several more 
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songs of Mr. Coward’s with her 
own unusual charm, and though 
Jack Buchanan has nothing equal 
to his old “Quiet Day in Bed,” he 
has a nice definition of an idealist: 
“What Winston thinks of Church- 
ill!”—At the Selwyn Theater. 
E. VR. W, 


THe Butrer anp Ecc Man.— 
Kaufman—this time without Con- 
nolly—has in this turned out a 
most excellent machine-made com- 
edy. The construction is simple 
and deft. In Act I., Gregory Kelly, 
the ingenuous and saphead hero, 
buys an interest in a dramatic 
lemon and thus becomes the play’s 
title. In Act IL, the snares of love 
and an insulted stenographer lead 
him into assuming full ownership. 
How he saves himself and turns his 
former partners into Butter and 
Eggs is the theme of Act. III. It 


is, frankly, very funny. The brand 


of humor is neither subtle nor 
varied, but it is sound. But we are 
worried about Gregory Kelly, who 
plays the hero. He seemed on the 
highroad to becoming a great come- 
dian, but now his moron manner- 
isms seem to be running away with 
him. Standardized as he is, Chap- 
lin is still facile. Mr. Kelly must 
not allow his passivity—which has 
been his stock in trade—to become 
really passive. The rest of the cast 
are highly adequate.—At the Long- 
acre Theater. E. VR, W. 


Sotip Ivory.—This is the product 
of a very young actor, Theodore 
Westman, whose sister played last 
year so happily in Pigs, and whose 
own rdles must outnumber his 
years. I have a personal interest in 
his career, as he once played very 
nicely in a short-lived play of my 
own. Solid lvory begins and ends 
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with baseball: managers, owners, 
players, and daughters. One can 
see the normal influence of Thank 
You, Lightnin’, and other Golden 
successes upon the author. It is 
creditable for a first play and shows 
the advantage of actual stage ex- 
perience. I think Mr. Westman has 
written it with his feet on the 
ground and his eye on the box 
office. Probably that is the thing to 
do if you are interested in the bank 
book shelf of literature.—At the 
Central Theater, E. VR. W. 


“Me.”—I know an artist who 
paints his landscapes without shad- 
ows, but I do not know if that is the 
way he sees them. Neither do I know 
if Mr. Meyers, the author of “Me,” 
condones cold-blooded murder. The 
hero of “Me” is a wolf—a human 
wolf. Hunger drives him to enter 
the shack of a rich man who for 
seven years has been fighting his 
own tubercular lungs alone in the 
mountains. In return for food and 
welcome the Wolf kills the sick 
man in order to assume his person- 
ality. There is one wholly horrible 
scene in which the Wolf studies his 
victim and through mental torture 
forces him to expose his soul and 
his reactions. When cornered by 
the father and friend of the mur- 
dered man’s fiancée, the murderer 
calls on God to help and then de- 
fies the Heavens—and wins out. Or 
as the suspecting friend exclaims, 
“The murdered man wins,” as it is 
his personality that lives on. The 
insignificance of any ego seems to 
be the theme of the play, but it is 
badly confused by the story, which 
includes a fiancée who has suffered 
from amnesia for seven years and 
can only be cured by reliving the 
parting with her lover. In fact, the 
last act becomes a more or less 
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merry melodrama where one re- 
yolver changes hands almost as 
often as the hero confesses or denies 
his identity. But it will be seven 
years again before the impossible is 
made plausible by acting such as 
Jerome Lawler brings to the réle of 
tramp. Never was hungry wolf bet- 
ter shown than in his face at the 
half-open door. Mr. Lawler was 
St. Francis last summer. “Me” at 
least shows his versatility—At the 
Princess Theater. E. VR. W. 


MoraLs.—This is the bitterest 
kind of a satire. Its subject matter 
is as ugly as the plush upholstery 
of the nineteenth-century German 
interior. It is the fable of a Presi- 
dent of a Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice who finds himself fac- 
ing exposure as the result of a raid 
conducted by an overzealous police 
official. The purloining of the evi- 


dence against him gives Edward 
Nicander as the perspiring Presi- 
dent an inimitable opportunity for 


pantomime. Vice enters, personi- 
fied very alluringly, and succeeds in 
convincing the Police that they are 
partners in that they both safe- 
guard public morals by concealing 
sin from sight. In the end the Po- 
lice and the Royal Family force the 
President to put up the bail for Vice 
to jump. The President looks for- 
ward to a Royal decoration in rec- 
ompense. Morals has the dullest 
first act in existence. Its wit, Teu- 
tonic with no Teutonic sentiment, 
is not so broad as cruel. Produced 
by Dudley Digges, it is naturally a 
very perfect production. It has one 
particular line well worth remem- 
bering: “There is no moral alibi for 
immorality”—though a large part 
of mankind wastes a great deal of 
time in trying to find one.—At the 
Comedy Theater. E. VR. W. 
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THE Deacon (who is now look- 
ing for another title)—When we 
first stepped into the darkened 
theater that evening to be greeted 
by the familiar line, “Go to Hell!” 
we feared that there had been an 
error somewhere. We became con- 
vinced of it when we beheld the 
stage to be the interior of a box car 
with a murderer, a tramp, and a 
hero and everything set for a life 
and death struggle over a disguised 
heroine. But after this reminiscent 
Prologue, the Deacon emerged into 
the glare of the lobby of a Commer- 
cial Hotel and his humor con- 
quered the very ordinary melo- 
drama that obscured him. The 
Deacon is a card sharper; a gentle, 
unctuous genius in his profession, 
with the urbanities of W. J. Bryan 
and the resourcefulness of the 
greater W. C. Fields. The depre- 
cating perfection of his deportment 
as he fleeces other fleecers is repre- 
hensible but masterly. But though 
so bland a knave, the Deacon is no 
Pecksniff. He owns up to know- 
ing himself quite thoroughly, and 
he is not ashamed to hurry for that 
last train out. 

Though, considered apart from 
Mr. Berton Churchill’s imperson- 
ation, this production has no merit, 
we confess we enjoyed its ingenu- 
ous brand of humor. Even if you 
go and find it puerile, you will have 
to admit that the authors have been 
generous. There are no less than 
three villains and two heroines; 
there are familiar characters from 
many popular successes, and so 
many different stories that one is 
never sure which one they are tell- 
ing. The curtain went down, how- 
ever, when the Deacon hurried for 
the train, and we were really sorry 
to lose him.—At the Sam H. Harris 
Theater. E. VR. W. 














YounGc Bioop.—Mr. Forbes’s lat- 
est comedy, though proudly cast 
with Mr. Norman Trevor, Miss Flor- 
ence Eldridge, Miss Helen Hayes, 
and Mr. Eric Dressler, runs on a 
thin, manufactured strain. It deals 
with the relations of a wealthy 
father and an adored but uncom- 
prehended son who, because of pa- 
ternal mishandling, blunders into a 
love affair with one of the maid 
servants. The last act, in which the 
girl next door puts the designing 
maid to rout, has little structural 
connection with the rest of the play. 
A further flaw is the overdone argot 
which Mr. Forbes imputes to smart 
young people—notably to his 
heroine. A dictionary of “Wise 
Cracks” could be compiled from 
the things Miss Helen Hayes as the 
heroine is made to say.—At the 
Ritz Theater. M. K. 


Twetve Mites Out.—tThis is a 
melodrama of hijackers and rum- 
runners. It has some good char- 
acter drawing and a full measure of 
thrills and murders, but no foul 
weather of the high seas can be 
more foul than its language. In 
fact, the parlance of the trenches 
and of hobos seems rather decent 
in comparison. If the public really 
likes to pay for unnecessary pruri- 
ency, we can only hope that Mr. 


William Anthony McGuire has 
overdosed them.—At the Play- 
house. E. VR. W. 
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ARMS AND THE MAN.—This re- 
vival by the Theater Guild is alto- 
gether charming. The perfected de- 
tail of Alfred Lunt’s and Lynn Fon- 
tanne’s playing has invested the 
rather tenuous international char- 
acter farce of Shaw’s with a live 
and rippling garment. Even the 
“Chocolate Cream _ Soldier” be- 
comes a real and appealing bit of 
the machinery of war in Act I. and 
a capital caricature of the Swiss in 
Act III. For a less finished actor 
than Mr. Lunt, it is an easy part to 
burlesque. Miss Fontanne’s Raina 
is really of the 80s. If you know 
Punch of that period, you will 
recognize the famous Mrs. Ponson- 
by de Tompkins of Du Maurier’s 
cartoons. A delicious impersonation. 
It was a period of poses. The 
Swiss Military Professional pricks 
very neatly at all poseurs, and as 
poseurs are timeless, Arms and the 
Man will always be timely. For 
the rest of the cast, Mr. Ernest Cos- 
sart as the Bulgarian father ap- 
proaches most closely the standard 
set by the principals.—At the Gar- 
rick Theater. E. VR. W. 


Cousin Sonia.—Another Little 
Theater arises and in the name 
of Art presents a worthless French 
comedy with the worst company 
ever assembled. Marguerite Sylva 
tries unsuccessfully to liven it with 
her presence and her songs.—At the 
Central Park Theater.  €&. vR. W. 


Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


1. November. 


THe =Vortex.—Noel Coward's 
English society drama written to 
show the jazzed rhythm of modern 
life. Played by the author with the 





original London cast.—<At_ the 


Henry Miller Theater. 


Tue Green Hat.—Really a bur- 
lesque, but taken seriously by many 
on account of Katherine Cornell's 
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popularity—At the Broadhurst 


Theater. 
2. December. 


SToLEN Fruit.—Ann Harding’s 
triumph in a distinguished emo- 
tional play with a distinguished 
cast.—At the Eltinge Theater. 


THE VAGABOND KinG.—A musical 
version of If 1 Were King, with Den- 
nis King. The best musical play 
of the season.—At the Casino The- 
ater. 


Accusep.—E. H. Sothern in an 
interesting play of Brieux.—At the 
Belasco Theater. 


Craic’s Wire.—A serious play by 
the author of The Show-Off ; bright- 
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ened by Miss Chrystal Herne.—At 
the Morosco Theater. 


AMERICAN Born.—A new Anglo- 
American comedy, with George M. 
Cohan.—At the Hudson Theater. 


THESE CHARMING PEoPLE.—Cyril 
Maude, as charming as ever in a 
very inadequate comedy by Arlen. 
—At the Gaiety Theater. 


THE Enemy.—A _ propaganda 
peace play by Channing Pollock 
with much verbal propaganda.—At 
the Times Square Theater. 


DEAREST ENneMy.—A_ musical 
comedy about Mrs. Murray and the 
Revolution in New York. Not much 
above the average.—At the Knicker- 
bocker Theater. 








The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





LEADING THE SIMPLE LIFE IN CEYLON. 


EAR-SHAPED Ceylon, island of 
pearls and palms, and, accord- 
ing to the good old bishop, “where 
only man is vile,” rarely induces 
the white visitor to lead the simple 
life. Hotels, which are more or less 
comfortable, await the intrepid 
globe-trotter, and a car will take 
him anywhere along the stereo- 
typed route. Cut-and-dried is the 
itinerary; rather a tame business, in 
fact. 

One can, however, escape from 
the track of the tourist, provided no 
objection is made to roughing it. 
Indeed, the liver of the simple life 
who elects to sample a certain 


retired spot halfway up Adam’s | 


Peak (where the Ark is said to have 
rested) may lead the simplest of 
simple lives. For he will be alone 
with nature at an elevation of 4,000 
feet, the only signs of life being an 
occasional Cingalese pedler or a 
native woodcutter—chocolate-hued 
and picturesque—and various birds 
and animals. The last-named, by 
the way, sometimes prove rather 
too much of a good thing, particu- 
larly when their friendliness ren- 


ders them  wmannerless. The 


screeching of the parrakeets is, at 
first hearing, nerve-shattering, and 
the spectacle of a twenty-five foot 
snake coiled round a tree-trunk is a 
trifle disconcerting. Of the mon- 


keys, more anon. 

The simple life also may be led 
amidst the coconut trees, which 
grow right down to the water’s edge, 
fringing the sandy shore for miles 
and harboring fireflies and mos- 
quitoes by the million. Still, this is 
not the real thing. No genuine sim- 
ple lifer cares to know that he can 
depend upon sea fish for breakfast 
every day, and that a wire (from 
the neighboring village) to Colombo 
will bring him fresh meat packed 
in ice, potted European delicacies, 
and the daily newspapers. So the 
globe-trotter with a sense of the 
fitness of things moves (like Excel- 
sior) upwards, Adam’s Peak being 
his object. Unless, of course, he is 
prepared to eat coconuts and to 
drink their milk, and, like Paul and 
Virginia, who, declare the high- 
brows, were shipwrecked off Cey- 
lon, to doze all day ‘neath “the 

















shade of the sheltering palm.” The 
only simple lifer who ever fol- 
lowed this historical example con- 
sumed the rich nut in such large 
quantities that he was forced to call 
in a native doctor. But all in vain; 
the gourmand succumbed to over- 
eating. 

The white man in search of mild 
adventure may live aboard a native 
half-decked country boat, going 
ashore in search of provisions. 
This, however, is not the simple 
life; the village general store de- 
stroys it. 

He who visits blazing Ceylon in 
quest of a retired life, scorning the 
effete civilization provided by ho- 
tels, motor cars, a mountain rail- 
way, golf, tennis, dinner parties, 
clubs and _ polite conversation, 
makes straight for a point at the 
foot of Adam’s Peak. A sturdy hill 
pony carries him from ridge to 
ridge, till, finally, the intensely 
green valley below is lost in a blue 
haze of heat. At two thousand feet 
the air is appreciably cooler; and, if 
the gorgeously hued and enormous 
butterflies give the change in tem- 
perature amiss, spotted deer, star- 
tled by the ring of the pony’s hoofs, 
dart across open spaces or coyly 
hide behind the primeval trees. A 
wild bull elephant may be heard 
trumpeting to his mate; the elk, a 
lordly creature, looks out from a 
barrier of rhododendrons; a sloth, 
awaking from its much appreci- 
ated slumber, blinks a tired eye and 
woos sleep. Monkeys frisk amongst 
the boughs, or, making a chain, 
swing themselves from one tree to 
another. A wicked-eyed mongoose 
crosses the twisting pathway, in- 
tent on annihilating a snake; birds 
of astonishingly brilliant plumage 
twitter in their nests, fervently hop- 
ing that the bellicose animal will 
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get the better of the reptile, whose 
mischievous partiality for their eggs 
they greatly resent. A lithe black 
bear slyly peeps from its rocky 
fastness, wondering, perhaps, if the 
white stranger will prove a succu- 
lent morsel. A connoisseur is he. 

Another two thousand feet, and 
one has arrived at the chosen spot. 
The perspiring coolies, hardy and as 
strong as horses, already are there, 
having taken a short cut. They 
have lit a fire, knowing that “Mas- 
ter” will appreciate a cup of tea, 
and the sleeping tent is pitched. 
The leader of the gang, who on the 
strength of a sheaf of grassy and 
much thumbed testimonials, has 
been engaged as cook and general 
factotum, stores the tinned provi- 
sions in a second tent. He proposes 
sleeping among the biscuit boxes, 
so that, should thieves come in the 
night, the delicacies intrusted to his 
care will remain intact. A thought- 
ful fellow, whose caste, happily, 
forbids his eating the same food as 
the white man—whom he regards 
as an unclean feeder. Biscuits and 
potted meat are safe in his guard- 
ianship. 

An hour later the sun has sunk 
(in a blood-red blaze) behind the 
tops of the distant trees; the coolies, 
braving encounters with black 
bears, have departed for a tiny 
mountain hamlet, there to pass the 
night; the fireflies buzz and twinkle. 
The green parrakeets are roosting; 
an owl, known locally as the “devil 
bird,” toot-toots in a sepulchral 
key; the factotum (who answers to 
the name of Jericho) is snoring 
near a clump of tangled under- 
growth. Supper, consisting of 
tinned soup, cheese, biscuits, toffee, 
and bananas, which were picked on 
the journey up the mountain, is 
over. “Master” takes his ease in a 
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long camp chair; an excellent Java 
cigar (a Colombo specialty) is in 
full blast. 

The simple life has begun. 

One day is much the same as an- 
other, perhaps monotonously so. 
Up with the sunrise; a dip in the 
dashing stream, which, met by a 
cluster of arresting rocks, makes an 
ideal shower bath; a cup of tea 
flavored with buffalo milk, the ani- 
mal forming part of the camp 
equipment. A stroll, with a gun, 
through the forest, where parra- 
keets, though they do screech dis- 
cordantly, at least show to ad- 
vantage when converfed into curry, 
follows the modest early breakfast. 
But they are not easy to bring 
down, being strong on the wing and 
quickly hidden by the protecting 
foliage of the next tree. Jericho 
considers that birds should be 


potted sitting, so as to make sure 


of not wasting a cartridge. The 
Cingalee is, alas, no sportsman. 
Midday is the simple lifer’s lunch 
time, the menu including, with 
luck, a brace of the before-men- 
tioned screechers, curried and re- 
posing on a bed of snowy rice. 
Bread is unobtainable, while fresh 
butter does not penetrate as far as 
Adam’s Peak. Still, it is possible to 
get used to biscuits, of which, 
mercifully, there are many kinds. 
Besides, one may bowl over a deer, 
or a bear, thus ringing the changes 
on venison and bear steak. Ba- 
nanas (rather tough and stringy) 
are to be had for the picking; a 
sort of white raspberry grows 
everywhere; and coconuts are sold 
by the natives, who, returning from 
an expedition to the palm-fringed 
coast, are laden with the filling, if 
indigestible, dainty. They also 
bring with them fish. These, how- 
ever, are better suited to the 
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colored man’s interior than to that 
of the European, for the spoils of 
the deep quickly succumb to the 
heated journey. Odoriferous are 
the contents of the trader’s basket. 
After lunch comes a ride through 
the forest, or an expedition to the 
summit of the mountain, where a 
hollow in a certain rock is thought, 
by the Brahmans, to be the footstep 
of Siva. The Buddhists claim that 
Buddha was responsible for the 
dent, while the Mohammedans at- 
tribute it to Adam, whose sons they 
delight in styling themselves. A 
visit to a tea estate on the lower 
slope does not come amiss, and no- 
where in all the wide world of hos- 
pitality is a welcome more sincere, 
the Ceylon planter being a perfect 
host. He kills the fatted calf for 
the least distinguished visitor. 
The simple lifer who is a botanist 
may botanize to his heart’s content. 
The variety of flowers is astonish- 
ing, English, Alpine and tropical 
examples abounding; each square 
yard literally is covered with them. 
And if he is an entomologist, the 
sunlit hours are a joy to him, the 
most decorative butterflies imagi- 
nable delighting the eye,—positively 
a riot of color, provided he looks for 
it lower down the mountain. 
Supper ends the uneventful, but 
pleasant day. The camp table—a 
collapsible affair—is set up in the 
open air, and Jericho, having served 
the unpretentious meal, stands by 
with a hunting crop firmly grasped 
in his sinewy brown hand. This is 
necessary, for the monkeys, waxing 
both friendly and bold, make for 
“Master’s” bananas, the curried 
parrakeets and bear steak also tak- 
ing their fancy. But Jericho will 
stand no nonsense; he lays about 
him till the marauding creatures 
retire to the topmost branches of 














the trees, where, from a coign of 
vantage, they gibber and gibe. Pre- 
sumably the menial understands 
their saucy remarks, since he an- 
swers them in_ super-infuriated 
Cingalese. 

When brandishing the whip, 
Jericho takes uncommonly good 
care not to flick the monkeys. To 
strike them would greatly annoy 
the spirits of the trees, under whose 
protection they have ever been. The 
naats are easily offended, and it 
takes very little to alarm their fol- 
lowers. Consequently, should Jeri- 
cho have the misfortune to catch 
Jacko a clip over the quarters, he 
immediately sets about rectifying 
his indiscretion. The tree in which 
the punished monkey has sought 
refuge is garlanded with yellow 
flowers; gigantic ferns are piled 
against the trunk; and the nearest 
priest is begged to intercede. He 
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does so, for a consideration, a rupee 
being the price of repentance. The 
sum, though a trifling one, repre- 
sents a tenth part of the frightened 
donor’s monthly income, and the 
priest assures the offender that he 
has been let off cheaply. Perhaps 
the sinner ought not ‘to complain, 
when it is remembered how very 
powerful the naats are. The mis- 
guided natives firmly believe that 
the power of life and death is in 
their hands. 

A month of simple living in the 
mountains of Ceylon is about as 
much as the average simple lifer 
can stand. Even at an altitude of 
four thousand feet it may be un- 
pleasantly hot for the greater part 
of the sunlit day, while at times the 
solitude becomes oppressive, partic- 
ularly if one’s stock of books runs 
out. A terrible catastrophe. 

GEORGE CECIL. 





MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE: SOME FACTS AND FIGURES. 


RECENT address by the Rev. 

Francis P. Le Buffe, S.J., 
Dean of the Fordham University 
School of Social Service, contained 
a number of arresting facts and 
figures on the subject of marriage 
and divorce. The address, entitled 
“Spiritual Values in Family Life,” 
was delivered in New York on De- 
cember 9th, before the New York 
State Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 

Some of us—said Father Le 
Buffe—hold to the absolute indis- 
solubility of the tie which unites 
man and woman as husband and 
wife; others hold to an exceptional 
dissolubility for reasons exceed- 
ingly grave. Yet back of these dif- 


ferences of position, we are all 
agreed that the ideal which every 
true man holds before him is that 
of the wife whose love will be his 
undividedly forever, whose sole 
thought will be for the little ones 
who are the enduring evidences of 
their mutual affection, whose su- 
preme effort will be to give him that 
sweetest of all havens—a home! 
And we are all likewise agreed that 
the dream of every noble-minded 
girl is that of a man whose heart 
she will hold as hers unreservedly 
and irrevocably, upon whose strong 
shoulders she may lean when the 
strain of life is hard and at whose 
side she may walk merrily when 
laughter abounds. That is the 








ideal—one man and one woman 
journeying through life, each an 
abiding keepsake unto the other. 
Yet where is that ideal in the world 
at large to-day? Again, let us glance 
at the so-called primitives, those 
poor fellows invoked so often to 
prove that our ancestors were a 
wild and motley crew of animal 
profligates. What is the condition 
of marriage there? L. T. Hobhouse 
tells us (Morals in Evolution, Vol. 
I. p. 150): “Marriage is indissolu- 
ble among the Andamanese, some 
Papuans of New Guinea, [certain 
tribes] in Sumatra, among the Igor- 
rotes and Italones of the Philip- 
pines, the Veddas of Ceylon, and in 
the Romish Church.” Philo L. 
Mills, in his epoch-making book, 
Prehistoric Religion, commenting 
on this passage, says (p. 35): “And 
he might have added—among the 
aborigines of Malakka, among the 
Aeta of the Philippines, among the 
Wild Dyaks of Borneo, among the 
Toalas of Celebes, among many of 
the American and Australian abo- 
rigines and among the Negrillos of 
Central Africa.” 

Before looking at our own coup- 
try, let us glance at Europe. Ac- 
cording to an Associated Press dis- 
patch of July 21, 1924, the Soviet 
Government of Russia grants with- 
in five minutes at the cost of $1.50 
a divorce which is desired by both 
parties and with only a single re- 
striction, viz., that one must not 
be divorced and remarried more 
than three times in one year. In- 
deed of late, press reports have told 
us of the intent to do away with 
marriage altogether. In Switzer- 
land, where divorce is as easy to ob- 
tain as in the United States, there is 
only one divorce to every sixteen 
marriages. In other countries the 
divorce ratio is still lower. In 
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France, there is one divorce to 
twenty-one marriages; in Denmark, 
one to twenty-two; in Germany and 
New Zealand, one to twenty-four; in 
Norway, one to thirty; in Sweden, 
one to thirty-three; in Great Brit- 
ain, one to ninety-six; while our 
neighbor, Canada, has only one di- 
vorce to every 161 marriages. Even 
pagan Japan had in 1919 a lower di- 
vorce rate than the United States, 
for it had only one divorce to every 
eight marriages. Now for our own 
record, which furnishes food for 
much serious thought. In 1890, 
there was one divorce for 17.1 mar- 
riages; in 1900, one divorce to 12.7 
marriages; in 1906, one divorce to 
9.3 marriages, and in 1922, one di- 
vorce to 7.6 marriages. The whole 


range is run from South Carolina, 
where none may obtain a divorce 
on any grounds whatsoever, to Ne- 
vada, wherein we had the alarming 
spectacle of one divorce for every 


nine-tenths of a marriage. Put in 
another way—For the ten years 
ending with 1876, there were 122,- 
121 divorces in the United States; 
from 1876 to 1886, 206,595; from 
1886 to 1896, 352,263; from 1896 to 
1906, 593,362; from 1906 to 1916, 
975,728, making a total of 2,250,- 
069. Picture what that means; 2,- 
250,069 homes broken, and we so- 
cial workers are schooled to try 
with infinite patience to heal over 
the breaches that we find in even 
one home. 2,250,069 life-dreams 
shattered; for say what we may, the 
normal man and woman have a dis- 
tinct dream in their hearts upon 
their marriage day. It is right, in- 
deed, to grow thoughtful over indi- 
vidual cases and to picture the sor- 
rows of a weary mother shielding 
her tender brood against a drunken 
father, and to limn in appealing 
colors the broken husband folding 
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in at night his little ones from 
whom the fateful lure of a mad 
world’s pleasures have torn a for- 
getful mother. But again, whatever 
be our principles touching on such 
cases we must face facts and look 
at the Frankenstein monster that 
is loose upon our people to-day, sap- 
ping the very vitals of our family 
life. We execrate three marriages 
a year at the dissolution cost of 
three dollars for the two prior ones, 
but what of our own good country? 


2,250,069 broken homes and yet we . 


feature in our daily papers, the 
fifth so-called marriage of a promi- 
nent woman to one who is to carry 
the decent title of husband. 2,250,- 
069 broken homes, and yet hear our 
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younger folk pleading for a larger | 
liberty, read the works of many 
professors who hold indissoluble 
marriage to be but a social conven- 
tion to be set aside at will, glance at 
newspaper and magazine articles 
which favor trial marriages and, of 
course, divorce at will, listen to the 
popular cant upon _ separation, 
whereby as Chesterton says (The 
Superstition of Divorce, ch. iv. p. 
53): “So the unfortunate man who 
cannot tolerate the woman he has 
chosen from all the women of the 
world is not encouraged to return 
to her and tolerate her, but en- 
couraged to choose another woman 
whom he may in due course refuse 
to tolerate.” 








Nova et Vetera. 


GREATNESS IN REPOSE. 


We do not owe more to Greece 
and Rome—to the cultivation of 
reason, taste, and the sense of 
beauty in the one, and the genius of 
government, or the spirit of order 
and legal organization, in the other 
—than to Asia for its persistent 
and silent protest against the ma- 
terialistic and essentially practical, 
but mundane tendencies of all the 
European race. Asia has had at all 


times a tendency to spiritualism, 
often dream-like and mystic, yet 
ever with a teeming imagination di- 
rected to the unseen, the spiritual, 
and mysterious elements of another 
world. She has often sought her in- 
spiration in things above, while we 


have been grovelling in earthly and 
material aims, in which the con- 
quest of nature, for our own imme- 
diate ends, has been the primum 
mobile of our efforts. Often, in 
times past, as the hordes of Asia 
surged across the vast steppes for 
conquest and aggrandizement to 
the ends of the earth, they failed; 
but even in failure they gave to 
Europe the new blood required to 
invigorate and lift up the worn-out 
stock of an effete and depraved 
civilization, the legacy of Roman 
and Byzantine misrule. They have 
ever recoiled and been baffled in 
any permanent settlement when 
these mighty waves of invasion 
have swept over Europe. Baby- 
lonian and Persian hosts, Attila and 
his myriad hordes, Genghis Khan 
and Tamerlane, with their Mongols 
and Turcomans, all, one after the 
other, in successive waves, have 


been swept back from the fields of 
Europe, and failed in every effort 
to hold its fertile lands in perma- 
nency as Asiatic dependencies. The 
Mongols long held on to Russia in 
the north, and the Turks fixed more 
tenaciously still on the Byzantine 
fragments of empire, half Euro- 
pean, half Asiatic, in the south. 
But may not this perpetual check 
to all earthly progress have taught 
her children to seek, if not their in- 
spiration, at least their greatness, in 
REPOSE, and to fix their thoughts 
on things above? So, it has been 
suggested, these two concurrent 
influences may have moulded the 
Asiatic life into the form it has now 
long assumed, contempt for earthly 
progress and mushroom nationali- 
ties, and scorn of utilitarian pur- 
suits, combining to make their 
very mode of being and living a si- 
lent protest against the unrest 
which is one of the chief character- 
istics of European life. Modern so- 
ciety seems to have adopted only 
half of Goethe’s motto, ‘Ohne Hast, 
ohne Rast.’ They do not rest, in- 
deed, but they will hasten and press 
onward. Asia has had its philoso- 
phy also, into which many things 
entered not dreamed of in ours.... 
There is a mystic grandeur in the 
conception of eternal truths and di- 
vine law, familiar to the imaginative 
Asiatic, which the positive practical 
spirit of all the more advanced na- 
tions of Europe seldom appreciates 
in others at its true value. If Asia 
finds the best elements of its life in 
rest and contemplation, and its high- 
est happiness in a dreamy repose— 
enemy to all change and progress— 
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Europe no less certainly is absorbed 
in material aims, where reason and 
a practical and thoroughly mun- 
dane spirit prevails over all the 
more spiritual and mysterious ele- 


ments of human nature. 

—Sm RurHerrorp Arcock, K.C.B., The Cap- 
ital of the Tycoon (New York: Harper & 
Bros.), Il. 288-290. 


<> 
— 





MYTHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND THE 
CATHOLIC FAITH. 


Tue Catholic faith is the recon- 
ciliation because it is the realisation 
both of mythology and philosophy. 
It is a story and in that sense one 
of a hundred stories; only it is a 
true story. It is a philosophy and 
in that sense one of a hundred phi- 
losophies; only it is a philosophy 
that is like life. But above all, it is 
a reconciliation because it is some- 
thing that can only be called the 
philosophy of stories. That normal 
narrative instinct which produced 
all the fairy tales is something that 
is neglected by all the philosophies 
—except one. The Faith is the jus- 
tification of that popular instinct; 
the finding of a philosophy for it or 
the analysis of the philosophy in it. 
Exactly as a man in an adventure 
Story has to pass various tests to 
save his life, so the man in this phi- 
losophy has to pass several tests 
and save his soul. In both there is 
an idea of free will operating under 
conditions of design; in other 
words, there is an aim and it is the 
business of a man to aim at it; we 
therefore watch to see whether he 
will hit it. Now this deep and 
democratic instinct is derided and 
dismissed in all the other philoso- 
phies. For all the other philoso- 
phies avowedly end where they be- 
gin; and it is the definition of a 
story that it ends differently; that 


it begins in one place and ends in 
another. From Buddha and his 
wheel to Akhen Aten and his disc, 
from Pythagoras with his abstrac- 
tion of number to Confucius with 
his religion of routine, there is not 
one of them that does not in some 
way sin against the soul of a story. 
There is none of them that really 
grasps this human notion of the 
tale, the test, the adventure; the or- 
deal of the free man. Each of them 
starves the story-telling instinct, so 
to speak, and does something to 
spoil human life considered as a ro- 
mance; either by fatalism (pessi- 
mist or optimist) and that destiny 
that is the death of adventure; or 
by indifference and that detach- 
ment that is the death of drama; or 
by a fundamental scepticism that 
dissolves the actors into atoms; or 
by a materialistic limitation block- 
ing the vista of moral conse- 
quences; or a mechanical recur- 
rence making even moral tests 
monotonous; or a bottomless rela- 
tivity making even practical tests 
insecure. There is such a thing as 
a human story; and there is such a 
thing as the divine story which is 
also a human story; but there is 
no such thing as a Hegelian story 
or a Monist or a relativist story 
or a determinist story; for every 
story, yes, even a penny dreadful 
or a cheap novelette, has some- 
thing in it that belongs to our uni- 
verse and not theirs. Every short 
story does truly begin with crea- 
tion and end with a last judg- 
ment. 

And that is the reason why the 
myths and the philosophers were at 
war until Christ came. That is 
why the Athenian democracy killed 
Socrates out of respect for the gods; 
and why every strolling sophist 
gave himself the airs of a Socrates 
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whenever he could talk in a su- 
perior fashion of the gods; and 
why the heretic Pharaoh wrecked 
his huge idols and temples for an 
abstraction and why the priests 
could return in triumph and tram- 
ple his dynasty under foot; and 
why Buddhism had to divide itself 
from Brahminism, and why in 
every age and country outside 
Christendom there has been_a feud 
for ever between the philosopher 
and the priest. It is easy enough 
to say that the philosopher is gener- 
ally the more rational; it is easier 
still to forget that the priest is al- 
ways the more popular. For the 
priest told the people stories; and 
the philosopher did not understand 
the philosophy of stories. It came 


into the world with the story of 
Christ. 

And this is why it had to be a 
revelation or vision given from 


above. Anyone who will think of 
the theory of stories or pictures will 
easily see the point. The true story 
of the world must be told by some- 
body to somebody else. By the very 
nature of a story it cannot be left 
to occur to anybody. A story has 
proportions, variations, surprises, 
particular dispositions, which can- 
not be worked out by rule in the 
abstract, like a sum. We could not 
deduce whether or no Achilles 
would give back the body of Hector 
from a Pythagorean theory of num- 
ber or recurrence; and we could not 
infer for ourselves in what way the 
world would get back the body of 
Christ, merely from being told that 
all things go round and round upon 
the wheel of Buddha. A man might 
perhaps work out a proposition of 
Euclid without having heard of 
Euclid; but he would not work out 
the precise legend of Eurydice with- 
out having heard of Eurydice. At 
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any rate he would not be certain 
how the story would end and 
whether Orpheus was ultimately 
defeated. Still less could he guess 
the end of our story; or the legend 
of our Orpheus rising, not defeated, 
from the dead. 

To sum up: the sanity of the 
world was restored and the soul of 
man offered salvation by something 
which did indeed satisfy the two 
warring tendencies of the past; 
which had never been satisfied in 
full and most certainly never satis- 
fied together. It met the mytholog- 
ical search for romance by being a 
story and the philosophical search 
for truth by being a true story. 
That is why the ideal figure had to 
be a historical character, as nobody 
had ever felt Adonis or Pan to be 
a historical character. But that is 
also why the historical character 
had to be the ideal figure; and even 
fulfil many of the functions given 
to these other ideal figures; why he 
was at once the sacrifice and the 
feast, why he could be shown un- 
der the emblems of the growing 
vine or the rising sun. The more 
deeply we think of the matter the 
more we shall conclude that, if 
there be indeed a God, his creation 
could hardly have reached any other 
culmination than this granting of 
a real romance to the world. Other- 
wise the two sides of the human 
mind could never have touched at 
all; and the brain of man would 
have remained cloven and double; 
one lobe of it dreaming impossible 
dreams and the other repeating in- 
variable calculations. The picture- 
makers would have remained for- 
ever painting the portrait of no- 
body. The sages would have re- 
mained for ever adding up numer- 
als that came to nothing. It was 
that abyss that nothing but an in- 
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carnation could cover; a divine em- 
bodiment of our dreams; and he 
stands above that chasm whose 
name is more than priest and older 
even than Christendom; Pontifex 
Maximus, the mightiest maker of a 
bridge. 

But even with that we return to 
the more specially Christian symbol 
in the same tradition; the perfect 
pattern of the keys. This is a his- 
torical and not a theological out- 
line, and it is not my duty here to 
defend in detail that theology, but 
merely to point out that it could 
not even be justified in design with- 
out being justified in detail—like a 
key. Beyond the broad suggestion 


of this chapter I attempt no apolo- 
getic about why the creed should 
be accepted. But in answer to the 
historical query of why it was ac- 
cepted, and is accepted, I answer 
for millions of others in my reply; 


because it fits the lock; because it is 
like life. It is one among many 
stories; only it happens to be a true 
story. It is one among many phi- 
losophies; only it happens to be the 
truthh We accept it; and the 
ground is solid under our feet and 
the road is open before us. It does 
not imprison us in a dream of des- 
tiny or a consciousness of the uni- 
versal delusion. It opens to us not 
only incredible heavens, but what 
seems to some an equally incredible 
earth, and makes it credible. This 
is the sort of truth that is hard to 
explain because it is a fact; but it 
is a fact to which we can call wit- 
nesses. We are Christians and 
Catholics not because we worship 
a key, but because we have passed 
a door; and felt the wind that is the 
trumpet of liberty blow over the 
land of the living. 


—G. K. Cuesrerron, The Everlasting Man 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), pp. 307-311. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE OF HALF-BREEDS. 


GaLTon’s deductions in regard to 
hybridity in animals cannot be 
wholly applied to human half- 
breeds. In the case of man there is 
an inheritance of moral and intel- 
lectual qualities that follows no 
fixed and absolute rules. Under the 
influence of agencies of which we 
do not know the nature, the intel- 
lectual qualities often reach, in the 
mixed progeny of the white and 
black, a degree of superiority which 
cannot be explained in terms of 
heredity, either remote or proxi- 
mate. Some unknown force gives 
rise in them to an intelligence that 
is capable of developing to a pitch 
that neither of the parents could 
reach. It is, in fact, common to 
find, as the offspring of a white of 
very mediocre intelligence, mated 
with a negress of the lowest grade 
of culture, an individual of con- 
siderable intellectual power; just as 
if one of the effects of crossing in 
the case of man was precisely to 
improve the intelligence, or the 
moral and reflective qualities which 
distinguish individuals of the two 
races crossed. 

Although it is impossible to say 
that the métis are models of beauty, 
either in their figure or contour, it 
is nevertheless quite true that, es- 
pecially in the female sex, we meet 
types with graceful and well-pro- 
portioned figures. The voluptuous 
instincts are strongly developed in 
most of them, and may be traced in 
their languorous eyes, thick lips, in- 
dolent tone, and comparative slow- 
ness of speech. As a rule, they 
are not muscular, and they seem 
to have little power of resisting 
disease. Tuberculosis, especially, 
claims many victims among them. 
They are habitually courageous, 
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bold, intelligent, very talkative, and 
extremely imaginative. From the 
moral point of view, however, it 
must be acknowledged that it is 
not possible to place a blind con- 
fidence in their loyalty or their 
probity. 

They have black or chestnut hair, 
inclining to redness at times; and it 
is almost always curly, very rarely 
straight. Their eyes are of chest- 
nut-brown, sometimes a little green- 
ish. Their teeth are less protruding 
and less regular than those of the 
black. In some of them the alveo- 
lar prognathism and the dark 
colouring of the Malpighian mucous 
layer are quite visible. Their com- 
plexion varies considerably, from a 
dark yellowish or olive to a dull 
white. They are usually dolichoce- 
phalic and platyrrhine; the cephalic 
and nasal index, however, vary over 
an extensive scale. As agricultural 
workers the métis are obviously in- 
ferior to the blacks, whose physical 
robustness and muscular strength 
they have not inherited. They have 
scarcely shown any capacity for 
commercial or industrial life. As 
a rule, they squander what they 
have, are irresistibly fond of osten- 
tation, are unpractical in their af- 
fairs, versatile, and intemperate in 
their enterprises. No one, however, 
can dispute that they are keenly in- 
telligent and. have a disposition for 
letters and science, and a fair po- 
litical capacity. The métis of Bra- 
zil have given birth down to our 
own time to poets of no mean in- 
spiration, painters, sculptors, dis- 
tinguished musicians, magistrates, 
lawyers, eloquent orators, remark- 
able writers, medical men, and engi- 
neers, who have been unrivalled in 
their technical skill and profes- 
sional ability. As politicians they 
are clever, insinuating, and very 
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acute in profiting by any favourable 
opportunity to secure a position; 
they are usually energetic and cou- 
rageous in the struggle, in which 
they use every weapon with equal 
zest. 

From all this it is clear that, con- 
trary to the opinion of many 
writers, the crossing of the black 
with the white does not generally 
produce offspring of an inferior in- 
tellectual quality; and if these half- 
breeds are not able to compete in 
other qualities with the stronger 
races of the Aryan stock, if they 
have not so pronounced an instinct 
of civilisation as the latter, it is 
none the less certain that we can- 
not place the métis at the level of 
really inferior races. They are phys- 
ically and intellectually well above 
the level of the blacks, who were an 
ethnical element in their produc- 
tion. 

The co-operation of the métis in 
the advance of Brazil is notorious 
and far from inconsiderable. They 
played the chief part during many 
years in Brazil in the campaign for 
the abolition of slavery. I could 
quote celebrated names of more 
than one of these métis who put 
themselves at the head of the liter- 
ary movement. They fought with 
firmness and intrepidity in the 
Press and on the platform. They 
faced with courage the gravest 
perils to which they were exposed 
in their struggle against the power- 
ful slave-owners, who had the pro- 
tection of a) conservative Govern- 
ment. They gave evidence of senti- 
ments of patriotism, self-denial, and 
appreciation during the long cam- 
paign in Paraguay, fighting heroi- 
cally at the boarding of the ships in 
the naval battle of Riachuelo and in 
the attacks on the Brazilian army, 
on numerous occasions in the 
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course of this long South-American 
war. It was owing to their support 
that the Republic was erected on 
the ruins of the empire. 

Prejudices of race and colour, 
which were never so firmly rooted 
in Brazil as one finds them in the 
population of North America, have 
lost much of their strength since the 
Republic was proclaimed. As the 
new régime opened the door to all 
talent, many able mulattoes suc- 
ceeded in gaining admission to the 
highest political offices in the coun- 
try. In the National Congress, the 
courts, higher education, the diplo- 
matic world, and the _ highest 
branches of the administration, the 
mulattoes now occupy a prominent 
position. They have a great influ- 
ence on the government of the 
country. 

Marriages between métis and 
whites are no longer disdained as 
they formerly were, now that the 
high position of the mulatto and 
the proof of his moral qualities 
have led people to overlook the evi- 
dent contrast of his physical char- 
acters, and his black origin is lost 
sight of in the approximation of his 
moral and intellectual qualities to 
those of the white. 
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The mulatto himself endeavours, 
by marriage, to bring back his de- 
scendants to the pure white type. 
Children of métis have been found, 
in the third generation, to present 
all the physical characters of the 
white race, although some of them 
retain a few traces of their black 
ancestry through the influence of 
atavism. The influence of sexual 
selection, however, tends to neu- 
tralise that of atavism, and removes 
from the descendants of the métis 
all the characteristic features of the 
black race. In virtue of this proc- 
ess of ethnic reduction, it is logi- 
cal to expect that in the course of 
another century métis will have dis- 
appeared from Brazil. This will 
coincide with the parallel extinction 
of the black race in our midst. 
When slavery was abolished, the 
black, left to himself, began to 
abandon the centres of civilisation. 
Exposed to all kinds of destructive 
agencies, and without sufficient re- 
sources to maintain themselves, the 
negroes are scattered over the 
thinly populated districts, and tend 
to disappear from our territory. 


—Dr. Jean Baptiste pe Lacerpa, “The Métis, 
or Half-Breeds, of Brazil,” in Papers on Inter- 
Racial Problems, edited by G. Spiller (Lon- 
don: P. S. King & Son, 1911), pp. 380-382. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE SCHOLASTIC 
TRADITION. 


Ir was not until the beginning of 
the thirteenth century that Aris- 
totle was rediscovered from the 
Arabians; and when, as a Domin- 
ican, Aquinas became the pupil of 
Albertus Magnus, Christian philos- 
ophy was systematized into a new 
Aristotelianism on the banks of the 
Rhine and the Seine, just as Aris- 
totle himself had systematized the 
speculations he studied when he 
himself listened to Plato in the olive 
groves near the Egean. 

St. Thomas Aquinas was the 
great medieval philosopher. For 
long men were inclined to view the 
massive structure of his scheme as 
labyrinthine; but there is a track 
through its long corridors and up 
its steep stairs. As we come to find 
our way among them, they lead us 
to coigns of vantage where much in 
England’s best literature that was 
obscure becomes significant, and 
captures our attention. 


If Milton followed the medievals, 
so did Dryden, and nowhere more 
than in his Anglican confession of 


faith. But Pope was more of a 
schoolman, and all the principal 
doctrines of the “Essay on Man” 
are to be found in a new French 
book called “St. Thomas d’Aquin,” 
and some of the best passages in 
Pope recall the “Divina Commedia.” 
For when all is said of what the 
English poets themselves owe to 
Scholasticism, we have still to 
reckon with Dante. Eighty years 
ago Dean Church, in a famous es- 


say, wrote of him as the most orig- 
inal of thinkers. But when was a 
scholar so misleading? When was 
a supreme genius as close a fol- 
lower as Dante in the train of a 
contemporary? The great Ghibel- 
line did depart, it is true, from the 
political philosophy of St. Thomas, 
but in all other matters the doc- 
trines he states are Thomistic. And 
Dante is not so much more easy to 
escape than Plato. Ever the lumi- 
nary of Italy, he drew France, Ger- 
many and England into his trail of 
light. Through the centuries, re- 
flections not only of his imagery 
but of his thought flash down the 
avenues of English literature, as 
Dante’s own Matilda flashed among 
flowers on the poet while melodies 
played through the luminous air. 
Translations of the “Divina Com- 
media” are themselves an addition 
to our literature, and wherever we 
meet Dante we are close to St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

The scholastic tradition reigned 
undisputed for nearly three cen- 
turies, and it did not die with the 
Middle Ages. Not only did it sur- 
vive in England as we have seen. 
The excellent book of Signor Olgiati 
traces its transformations through 
the later Florentine Renaissance, 
and shows how Marsilio Ficino and 
Pico de Mirandola, when they sat 
in the summer evenings at Fiesole 
in the loggia of the new villa which 
Lorenzo the Magnificent had built, 
talked of Plato as only Schoolmen 
could talk. For were they not the 
inheritors of Dante and of Petrarch? 
The “Divina Commedia” and the 
Canzoniere rose permanently into 
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their places at the Renaissance. On 
the tradition of that time Lionardo 
founded his thought, and Michel- 
angelo stated his esthetic theory 
when he wrote poems, intricate and 
passionate as Donne’s, in terms as 
clearly as Donne’s, those of Scho- 
lastic metaphysic. In the system 
of Hegel, and even, though in a less 
degree, in that of Kant, Aquinas’s 
influence is apparent. Hegel in- 
deed had first studied from Tho- 
mistic manuals, and he owed more 
to them than he owed to Heraclei- 
tus. 

In our own times we have seen 
a more obvious revival of Thomism. 
After considering the systems of 
Gioberti and Rosmini, the Vatican 
gradually decided to make Tho- 
mism its official philosophy. The 
result has been far-reaching. In 
Italy, where, as ever, Dante is 


studied, Scholasticism accompanies 
the neo-Hegelianism of Croce and 


Gentile. Cardinal Mercier was the 
leader of the revival in Northern 
Europe. He founded the school of 
Louvain, and he rewrote his lec- 
tures in a considerable volume. 
Scholasticism regains its hold on 
Germany, and... it is beginning to 


arouse respect also in Great Britain. 
—The Times (London), November 5, 1925. 


—_ 





BookK-READERS IN IRELAND. 


A REPROACH often made against 
us is that we are a “non-reading 
people.” It is to be remembered, 
however, that, in the sense in which 
the reproach is made by certain lit- 
erary groups among us—the people 
fondest of making it—it is in real- 
ity rather to our credit than to our 
shame. Also, it is to be remembered 
that it is a reproach to which all 
small nations are liable, seeing that 
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they rarely afford a vast market for 
new writings. At the same time, 
one can hardly deny that in many 
senses the reproach of not being a 
reading people is well-deserved by 
us. As regards the quality of the 
reading-matter in which our people 
indulge, it leaves, no doubt, much 
to be desired, and the excuse that it 
is mostly imported stuff, and that 
we are being dragged downwards 
by evil example is a poor excuse 
for a people with our traditions of 
national culture and our history of 
resistance to foreign influences. It 
is good for us to lend an ear to the 
wails which now in every land, and 
especially in England, the land 
which has the strongest influence 
on us, are being made about the 
fast-growing degeneracy of mental 
taste. To make two examples out 
of many. Dr. C. Grant Robinson, 
Principal of Birmingham Univer- 
sity, spoke lately as _ follows: 
“Travel in our crowded trains and 
note what the populace read; look 
at the shops, particularly in the 
back streets, where mental food 
was hourly sold; go to our packed 
holiday resorts, and scientifically 
and dispassionately consider what 
this democracy is putting, or being 
compelled to put, into its mind 
through print and through its eyes. 
In this year of grace, a single news- 
paper daily sells 2,000,000 copies, 
which means probably 4,000,000 or 
5,000,000 readers; and a ‘best seller’ 
may, in 12 months, reach a circu- 
lation of 500,000.” And Mr. L. S. 
Last, Chief Librarian of the Man- 
chester Public Libraries, spoke in 
similar strain: “The feature of 
modern materialism is a concen- 
trated offensive. The development 
of the rich imaginative life which 
ought to characterize the commu- 
nity ‘bookshops’ has disappeared. 
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There are faint shadows of book- 
shops in a few of the great cities, 
like Birmingham, Glasgow, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, but apart 
from those we have stationers, 
fancy goods’ sellers, and _ stores, 
who sell books as a side line. It is 
an appalling thing to consider that 
outside two or three great provin- 
cial cities it is impossible for any 
reader to see on sale a characteristic 
selection of the best literature of 
the day.” 

These quotations deserve the 
consideration of our school man- 
agers. A taste for decent reading 
is not the least of the benefits which 
it is their duty to strive to implant 
in their students. The means of 


fulfilling their duty in this respect 
should be for them an object of 


anxious deliberation. 
—The Irish Monthly (Dublin), November, 
1925. 





in 
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CaTHOLIC “DEACONESSES” IN 
HOLLAND. 


Tue Catholic Church is ever 
ready to meet new needs by creat- 
ing new institutions. In Paris, for 
instance, they have a community of 
recent foundation whose members 
go out every morning to do the 
housework in the workingmen’s 
houses in which the mother, for 
some reason or other, is prevented 
from doing it herself. The aim, of 
course, is to convert souls by the 
practice of corporal works of 
mercy. 

In Holland there is an order of 
still later foundation—it has been 
in existence only three years— 
whose purpose is the same although 
its methods are somewhat different. 
It is called the St. Renilda Institute, 
after a youthful saint of the eighth 
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century who prepared the way in 
the Netherlands for the apostolic 
work of St. Lambertus and his com- 
panions. The inspiration of the In- 
stitute was the task accomplished 
in the Primitive Church by the dea- 
conesses—women who instructed 
the pagans in the Faith, visited the 
sick and the poor and even admin- 
istered Baptism. They were indis- 
pensable helpers to the early evan- 
gelizers. Their modern emulators 
in Holland find that, with paganism 
rampant in the larger cities of the 
country, there is ample room for 
the women of to-day to resume the 
work of the deaconesses of old. 

In The Hague, where the main 
branch of the Institute is in full 
swing, the “Mevrouwen’—for the 
title “Sister” is eschewed—congre- 
gate in the Renilda House, every 
night of the year, some two hun- 
dred children under fifteen, whom 
they entertain with music, «songs, 
and stories. They allow them 
plenty of opportunity, too, to tell 
about their own childish concerns 
and lead them on gradually to raise 
their thoughts above the things of 
earth—to God, to His Divine Provi- 
dence, to His Angels and Saints. 
The entertainment hours are sup- 
plemented by instructions in sew- 
ing, ironing, housekeeping, etc.; 
with plenty of freedom for the chil- 
dren to talk and unbosom them- 
selves, whilst “Mevrouw’” listens 
and improves what she hears, to 
counsel, encourage, and urge on to 
higher and better things. To those 
for whom the house has become a 
real attraction and who look for- 
ward to the evening hours spent in 
it, regular lessons in Christian doc- 
trine are imparted. These are 
taught to memorize the most famil- 
iar of our Catholic prayers and to 
sing songs written especially to fa- 
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miliarize the singers with the neces- 
sary truths of salvation. 

Through the children the pagan 
and semi-pagan parents’ are 
reached, their houses visited, the 
home surroundings studied; and if 
these are found to be bad, the chil- 
dren with the consent of the par- 
ents or of the authorities, are re- 
moved to better environment, and 
family relations are created with 
“Mevrouw” as second mother. 

The final stage of the work is 
the dispensing of the Sacrament of 
Baptism to the willing and perse- 
vering. This is done as it was in 
the Primitive Church, during a 
week of grace, called the White 
Heavenly Week — Witte Hemel- 
week. 

The devoted women who are 
spending themselves in this task, 
before entering upon it, undergo a 
severe course of training in the 
community house appropriately 
called “Bethany.” The course of 
studies embraces general education, 
the Froebel and Montessori sys- 
tems of teaching, nursing, social 
service work, and particularly reli- 
gion. The ecclesiastical authorities 
deliver to the graduates a diploma 
officially entitling them to impart 
religious instruction. 

At home, in Bethany, the candi- 
dates and those who have already 
qualified for their mission wear a 
white dress and a white veil; but 
outside of their convent home, each 
one is free to follow her own taste. 
This enables them to go unmo- 
lested about the slums. 

Bethany shelters also women 
who never leave its hallowed pre- 
cincts—Marys, who pray, while the 
Marthas are out at work. They 
make the usual vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience, adding a 
fourth by which they offer them- 
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selves as victims of Our Lord for 
the little pagans into whose hearts 
their busy sisters are endeavouring 
to instill the principles of Chris- 
tianity. They venerate as patroness 
St. Lidwina of Schiedam, the fif- 
teenth century Dutch Mystic, whose 
extraordinary life of sufferings and 
spiritual elevations is their inspira- 
tion in the offering they make of 
themselves for the conversion of 
their country. These Marys are the 
main force of the new religious cre- 
ation, providing by their prayers 
and mortifications the power to 
carry on unabated the whole work 


ad majorem Dei gloriam. 
—The Examiner (Bombay), October 31, 1925. 
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ENGLISH CATHOLIC STATISTICS. 


Ir is no reflection upon the ad- 
mirable Catholic Directory that His 
Eminence Cardinal Bourne finds its 
statistics not always a trustworthy 
guide. Figures, it has been said, 
can be made to prove anything—in 
some cases too much, in others too 
little; and events seem to justify 
the view that our means of comput- 
ing Catholic numerical strength in 
England and Wales err, in the re- 
sultant estimate, on the side of un- 
der-statement. So far as they go, 
some of the figures are absolute 
enough: they are from diocesan re- 
turns, and last year there was in 
this respect no defaulter; but when 
it comes to general conclusions 
from averages, the mathematical 
lion in the path presents itself in 
the shape of factors which cannot 
be “got” by diocesan machinery. 
The editor of the Directory, in his 
luminous preface dealing with this 
very matter, himself impugns the 
accuracy of some of the figures 
given in that work: he pleads, and 
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rightly, that he is “very much at 
the mercy of others, who in turn 
have not the means of arriving at 
absolute accuracy.” For example, 
the number of persons given as the 
Catholic population for each diocese 
are arrived at on the basis of Mass- 
goers only. The one broad fact 
which brings most consolation in 
its train is perhaps that to which 
the Cardinal made reference in his 
address at the C. E. G. meeting— 
that when a new Catholic Church is 
opened it finds a congregation with- 
out, apparently, reducing the at- 
tendance at churches already in the 


neighbourhood. 
—The Tablet (London), November 14, 1925. 


i 
——— 





THe CaTHOLIC CHURCH AND INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. 


Ir may be asked what has the 
Catholic Church to do with inter- 
national law. The Church is the 
divinely appointed guardian and 
exponent of the Moral Law, of 
which all human or positive laws 
are but particular determinations, 
if they are good laws. The Church 
is concerned to see that the Moral 
Law is made effective in all human 
relations, of which international re- 
lations are not the least important. 
The Church is a Catholic Church, 
not a national church, and is not 
subordinate to national interests. 
It would be amusing, if it were not 
shocking, to observe how easily men 
come to assume that the Church 
exists for the sake of the State. Not 
long ago a distinguished British 
general seriously advocated a Brit- 
ish Empire Church as a means of 
unifying the Empire. It is only the 
Catholic Church which can, in the 
long run, maintain itself as a Free 
Church, a church which is not sub- 
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ordinated to political and other 
temporal interests. 

The Church has a long tradition 
of service to the cause of interna- 
tional law. The Church has always 
been the preacher and teacher of 
law. It is her divine mission to 
be so. At one stage in the evolution 
of European civilisation the Church 
was more than this: the Holy See 
was Christendom’s International 
Court of Justice. Historians pay 
tribute to the service which the 
Church rendered to Europe in this. 
way, but it was a service called for 
by the circumstances of the time. 
It does not belong to the divine mis- 
sion of the Church to exercise inter- 
national jurisdiction in the affairs 
of this world. The Church does not 
claim any more authority in inter- 
national law than in the domestic 
legislation of States. The Church 
sets true principles and ideals be- 
fore men, and she inspires them 
with that reverence for law which 
is needed if law is to be obeyed 
when obedience runs counter to 
men’s interests and passions. 

The making of a code of interna- 
tional law will be no easy task, and 
it is hardly possible that the law 
will ever be effective without the 
sanctions of religion. Fundamental 
difficulties have shown themselves 
in the brief history of the League of 
Nations. The largest and richest 
nation in the world has refused to 
join the League. The obligations of 
the Covenant have been deliberately 
left vague. The Protocol which was 
intended to make those obligations 
more precise has been rejected by 
the British Empire. The Protocol 
itself excluded international au- 
thority from the question of im- 
migration laws. A handful of 
white men claim the right to keep 
a whole continent practically empty 
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rather than allow any part of it to 
be colonised by yellow men. Here 
is a problem of international law 
which will one day have to be 
solved, not simply in accordance 
with the interests and desires of the 
strongest powers, but in a way 
which will be approved by the con- 
science of the world... . 

We can best help those who have 
the task of making the detailed de- 
terminations if we create in their 
support an enlightened public opin- 
ion, or, better still, a Christian pub- 
lic conscience. In the Encyclical 
letter, Ubi Arcano Dei, which our 
Holy Father Pius XI gave to the 
Church at the beginning of his pon- 
tificate, it is said :— 

“God and the Lord Christ have 
been removed from the conduct of 
human affairs, authority is now de- 
rived not from God but from men, 
and it has come about—in addition 
to the fact that the laws lack the 
true and sound sanctions and the 
supreme principles of justice which 
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even pagan philosophers like Cicero 
recognised must be sought in the 
eternal law of God—that the very 
foundations of morality have been 
swept away by removing the pri- 
mary reason by which some have 
the right to rule, others the duty of 
obedience. .. . 

“But there is a Divine Institution 
able to safeguard the sanctity of the 
law of nations, an institution both 
belonging to and at the same time 
superior to all nations, endowed 
with supreme authority and vener- 
able for the perfection of its magis- 
terium: the Church of Christ; the 
one institution capable of under- 
taking so heavy a charge, from its 
divine mandate, from its own na- 
ture and constitution, from the 
greatness of its traditions and the 
majesty it has held throughout the 
centuries; never weakened by 


storms of war, but rather marvel- 


lously strengthened.” 


—Henry Somenvitze, M.A., in Studies (Dub- 
lin), June, 1925. 








Editorial Comment. 


LL philosophers, and all open- 
eyed observers of the human 
scene, have noticed the preternatu- 
ral vitality of a lie. Not, of course, 
that a lie is more vital than the 
truth. Magna est veritas et prex- 
valebit. No doubt,— 
but sometimes one 
is tempted to think 
the word should be 
zterna, not magna. Truth will pre- 
vail, not because it is powerful, but 
because it is eternal. And the vic- 
tory of truth over falsehood will 
probably not come until the Judg- 
ment Day. In this world, lies live 
on and on, and even rise again after 
they are decently buried. Gener- 
ally, we lament that fact, but some- 
times it is well that a lie should 
bob up again to plague the liar, as 
Banquo’s ghost bobbed up to plague 
Macbeth. 


The Vitality 
of a Lie. 


OSE who love peace and hate 

war should rejoice that the 
famous war lie about the boiling of 
corpses by the Germans, will not 
down. Together with the story of 
the crucified Canadian soldiers, and 
that of the Amer- 
ican doughboy’s eyes 
sent back in a box to 
his sweetheart, it served its pur- 
pose. Some say it determined 
China to stand by the Allies. At 
least, it helped to convince Amer- 
ica of Hunnish Schrecklichkeit. 
That is, it helped win the war. So 
why doesn’t it die, and stay dead? 


One War Lie. 


LAS, it has not only risen 
again, but it has started the 
liars lying again. They lied when 


they told it, now they lie when they 
say they didn’t tell it. Like those 
that lied to kill Christ, they have 
failed to rehearse their lies, and, in 
consequence, their testimonies do 
not agree. 

Behold the sequence: First, Brig- 
adier General Charteris, former 
chief of the British Intelligence 
Service in France, tells, at a dinner 
in New York, how and why the lie 
was invented. Our newspapers re- 
ported that he himself boasted that 
he had invented the lie. But he 
seems to have misjudged the mental 
reaction of the American press and 
people. He was universally con- 


demned. He took ship immediately 
after the dinner, and, by the time 
he got to England (doubtless hav- 


ing heard by wireless of the furore 
he had left behind him), decided 
that he did not manufacture the lie. 
Thereupon the New 

York Times cour- Liars at Odds. 
teously reaffirmed 

its story that he had claimed the 
authorship of the lie. Evidently 
that was the moment for the liars 
to get together, fix up a coherent 
story and stick to it. But they all 
began to talk, without waiting to 
find out what their fellow conspir- 
ators were going to say. Lloyd 
George started the ball a-rolling 
with the categorical pronounce-" 
ment: “I do not believe it. I never 
did believe it. It was never used 
by the British propaganda depart- 
ment.” That should have ended the 
matter. If Mr. Lloyd George says 
the lie wasn’t used, then it wasn’t 
used. No one would even remotely 
suspect him of an untruth. Is it 
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not a well-known fact that in his 
entire diplomatic career he has 
nobly sustained a reputation for 
spotless truthfulness? 

But now comes Mr. Ian Macpher- 
son, bursting to be heard. He says: 
“I was at the War Office at the time. 
We had no reason to doubt the 
story. I have an impression it was 
backed by the Foreign Office. If 
we had known that it was invented, 
we would not have used it.” Ev- 
idently, there is need of a liaison 
officer between the Propaganda De- 
partment, the War Office, and the 
Foreign Office. Or of a liaison of- 
ficer between Lloyd George and Ian 
Macpherson. One official says the 
lie wasn’t used; the other says, “It 
wouldn’t have been used, if—” 

Then the newspapers got at it. 
The London Morning Post, extreme 
Tory, says the story is probably 
true, and if it isn’t true, it can 
never be proved false. And even if 
it is not true, other things just as 
sad are true. The Germans were 
guilty of “conducting the war upon 
lines of horror, terror, and cruelty.” 
(Just imagine—conducting a war 
along these lines, instead of along 
the lines of gentleness and sweet- 
ness and soft-heartedness! ) 


T the other end of the scale 
from the Tory Morning Post 
is the Labor Daily Herald. The 
Herald says the papers lied all 
through the war and have been ly- 
ing ever since. Not only that, but 
that “if we go to war 
again, we shall lie 
again.” For lying is 
“just as necessary 
a weapon as rifles, 
bombs, tanks, guns and planes”! 
The Manchester Guardian, after 
calling the lie “a grotesque piece of 
defamation,” declares that the 


Shocking 
Post-War 
Revelations. 
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newspapers found “no slander too 
fantastic to be published during the 
war.” Then comes a paragraph, 
which I think every peace-lover, 
and every war mother should read 
entire: 

“The whole propagandist atmos- 
phere in every combatant country 
during the war, was an atmosphere 
of falsehood and detraction. War 
is an orgy of lying. Every compe- 
tent spy lies his hardest. The daily 
communiqué is hardly ever truth- 
ful. Almost every dispatch from a 
war correspondent must, in order 
to get through the censor’s hands, 
contain at least lies of omission. To 
bring off any surprise attack on a 
large scale, your Intelligence Corps 
must put down a perfect smoke- 
barrage of lies — forged letters, 
faked newspaper articles, every de- 
scription of ingenious falsehood. 
As soon as an officer or man be- 
lieves that by circulating lies he 
can bring victory nearer, or even 
avert a few thousand casualties 
among his comrades, he will lie un- 
til he is black in the face, and it is 
humbug to affect surprise or indig- 
nation at the fact.” 

The Spectator, as befits a Tory 
paper, speaks a little more softly 
and conservatively. It even adroitly 
manages to insinuate a defense of 
the practice of lying in war time. 
“We can understand,” it says, “that 
an extreme practitioner in propa- 
ganda might easily contend that 
war means a contest of: minds as 
well as a contest of physical endur- 
ance, and that stories likely to dis- 
credit the enemy are legitimately 
employed. They are, however, the 
poisoned gas of the brain.” 

I like the phrase, “an extreme 
practitioner in propaganda.” It 
rounds out a sequence that, since 
the war, I have felt to be incom- 
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plete. “Liars, d liars, statis- 
ticians, diplomats, extreme practi- 
tioners in propaganda,”—the list is 
now complete. 

Finally, the New Leader, a Labor 
weekly, declares that the particular 
lie which started all these discus- 
sions—the lie about the boiling 
down of corpses to make fat for 
munitions—was_ deliberately in- 
vented and used by officials who 
knew it wasalie. So there you are. 


NE calamitous feature of this 
entire diabolical business of 
war lying is that, when the next 
war comes along, other lies—and 
doubtless more malignant lies— 
will be manufactured, dispensed, 
and devoured. And, worst of all, 
any level-headed citizen who ven- 
tures to express a suspicion of the 
unveraciousness of a communiqué 
or a bit of war news will be de- 
nounced as a traitor. 


—_— <> ----—- 


NCE more I take occasion to 
ask a question concerning the 
ethics of journalism. Is it permis- 
sible for editors to start and con- 
tinue a controversy 
upon religion with 
the ostensible pur- 
pose of “clearing the 
atmosphere”? Do 
not all editors know 
that religious debate 
arouses antipathies that do more 
certain harm than problematical 
good? 

Many months ago, the Forum, 
after a great deal of rather sensa- 
tional preliminary advertisement, 
commenced a series of articles in 
which Catholicism was to be both 
defended and denounced as a reli- 
gion for Americans. The wording 
of the announcements was very 


Clearing the 
Religious 
Atmosphere 
with Contro- 
versy? 
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sweet. The series, you understand, 
was to be for the good of the cause 
of religion. The discussion was to 
be peaceable and dignified. Only 
men of high reputation were to be 
invited to participate. What we 
need (the editor explained) is to 
know the other man’s point of view. 
If we all come to know the view of 
the opposition, perhaps we shall see 
that, after all, we are in essentials, 
at one. And even if we discover 
real and permanent disagreement, 
we shall understand one another 
better, and love one another more 
easily and more perfectly. And so 
on, and soon. It sounds well. But 
no one who has had experience of 
life, or of journalism, can propose 
all these beneficent results from re- 
ligious controversy, without putting 
his tongue in his cheek. The Editor 
of the Forum must have known that 
the net result of opening his pages 
to such controversy would be bad 
feeling, and a perpetuation of ani- 
mosity, together with an increase in 
the circulation of his magazine. 
The promise of equal space and 
equal opportunity to both sides was 
made but not kept. Perhaps it 
could not be kept. As a matter of 
fact, the Protestant side has ulti- 
mately been allotted the lion’s 
share. And as for 
the dignity of the How a Debate 
debate, let it suffice Degenerates. 
to say that the se- 
ries degenerated until it included an 
article to show that the Pope con- 
trols Massachusetts, and another to 
demonstrate the equally absurd 
proposition that the Ku-Klux Klan 
is a blessing to America. 


] am not, however, concerned pri- 
marily with the “debate” and its 
Rather I am anxious to 
know whether the editor (or, per- 


merits. 











haps one should say, the publisher) 
really persuaded himself that reli- 
gious debate promotes Christian 


feeling. If so, it is edifying to be 
assured that a metropolitan maga- 
zine can be conducted by one so dis- 
ingenuous, so naif and unsophisti- 
cated. Some cynical people who 
have spoken about the series, have 
expressed a suspicion that, in these 
days, when all America seems in- 
terested in the growth of Catholi- 
cism, and a large part of America 
seems to be alarmed thereat, the 
canny publishers of the moribund 
Forum, pumped oxygen into its 
lungs by deliberately stirring up 
theological acrimony. Those, how- 
ever, who, in the midst of a world 
of sophistication, have managed to 
remain as childishly ingenuous as 
the editor and proprietor of the 
Forum, will still believe that, 
though the debate on Catholicism 
vs. Protestantism did synchronize 
perfectly with the attempt to re- 
vive the Forum, that fact must 
have been merely a coincidence. 


HE Forum having apparently 

succeeded in its purpose (either 
the increase of its circulation, or 
the dissemination of religious har- 
mony), the Outlook starts a series 
of articles on “Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants,” by Don 
C. Seitz. The editor 
explains that Mr. 
Seitz handles prob- 
lems and persons so “fearlessly and 
trenchantly” that Mr. Pulitzer of 
the Evening World “killed” some 
articles that Mr. Seitz had prepared 
for that paper. Later Mr. Pulitzer 
asked Mr. Seitz to write again. “Re- 
member,” said Mr. Seitz, “I am 


Everybody’s 
Doing It. 


pretty good at throwing a brick.” 
“Meaning,” said Mr. Pulitzer, “you 
might even throw a brick at me. 
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Perhaps we had better let well 
enough alone.” 


R. PULSIFER of the Outlook, 
who gives us these “peppy” 
details, evidently prides himself 
upon being a better sport than Mr. 
Pulitzer of the World. The Out- 
look will “take a chance.” Readers 
will doubtless buy the paper now 
for some weeks to see if the man 
who threatened to throw a brick at 
Pulitzer, will not throw a brick at 
Pulsifer. Journalism is a great game, 
when you know how to play it. 


HE new series will contain an 
article on the press. But to 
get the enthusiasm started, it com- 
mences with one on “Jews, Cath- 


olics, and Protes- 

tants.” You areen- Jews, 

titled to one guess— Protestants, 
only one—as to Catholics. 


which two of these 

three bodies are hit with Mr. Seitz’s 
bricks. Before you guess, just re- 
call that the Outlook is “native, 
American, Protestant.” 

The merit of the article? What 
does that matter? Can a brick- 
thrower be sure that he will always 
hit the right person? Must a brick- 
thrower be mindful of courtesy, and 
honor, and truth? Merit? What 
do you understand by merit? The 
editor explains that “the article 
will arouse bitter comment and con- 
demnation.” If it does that, it has 
attained its purpose. And what 
greater merit can there be than to 
attain one’s purpose? Naturally, 
the more comment and condemna- 
tion, the more circulation. See how 
the plan works. I, for example, had 
not seen a copy of the Outlook for 
perhaps two or three years. A few 
days ago, I would not have been 
able to say whether or not it was 
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still in existence. I would have said, 
“It is as dead as the Forum used 
to be.” But a friend actually thrust 
this copy into my hands, saying, 
“See what Don Seitz is saying 
about Catholics.” So that is how I 
know the Outlook is still alive, and 
kicking, and brick-throwing, and 
baiting Catholics as of yore. Now 
that I think of it, it must have been 
on the occasion of some other anti- 
Catholic article that I last saw the 
sheet. My friend would not have 
bought this copy if an acquaintance 
had not told him of Seitz’s article. 
Doubtless, some readers of THE 
CaTHOLic Worip will now buy 
copies. That will be 
sO many more fif- 
teen cents to help 
the Outlook pay Mr. 
Seitz for attacking Catholics. Per- 


Snowball 
Circulation. 


haps a good many Jews will also 
contribute, to see what he says of 


them. And the old-line Protestants 
who dearly love to see their Cath- 
olic fellow citizens hit with a brick, 
will do their larger part to encour- 
age the literature of abuse. And 
there you are. Again we have a 
little lesson in contemporary jour- 
nalism. 

But—to repeat—what of the mer- 
its of the article? It is of the usual 
type of controversy. It consists of 
affirmations — largely condemna- 
tions—without any proof. Almost 
every sentence is either inaccurate 
or untrue. Hence no answer is 
called for. Quod gratis asseritur, 
gratis negatur. What is affirmed 
without proof may be denied with- 
out refutation. But, just by way 
of example of the brick-thrower’s 
method, take these sentences. 

“In habit, custom, and social 
life, they (Catholics and Jews) 
choose to remain apart from the 
mass.” That, of course, is false. 
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In habit, custom, and social life 
Catholics mingle with their fellow 
citizens. 

In politics, in business, in the 
professions, in charity, in amuse- 
ments, in war, in every branch of 
public life, Catholics mingle with 
non-Catholics. In education, we 
prefer our own, only because we 
consider that our religion is a part 
of our education. Is there anyone 
who declares that religion should 
not be a part of education? If so, 
we disagree with him, and we de- 
clare that he is the bad American. 
Even in religion we 
do not refuse to Do We Re- 
mingle with Protes- fuse to Fuse? 
tants any more than 
Protestants refuse to mingle with 
us. Would Mr. Seitz or Mr. Pulsi- 
fer have either Catholics or Protes- 
tants abandon their own form of 
religious worship, for the dubious 
purpose of “fusing with the mass”? 

As for the Jews, if they do not 
mingle, it is not because they 
choose to remain apart. They have 
no choice. Jews, in general (at 
least in America), are not only 
willing but eager to fuse with 
Christians. But Christians won't 
let them fuse. So Mr. Seitz blames 
the Jews for aloofness. Such is 
journalistic logic. 


AKE another case, illustrating 
the animus in Mr. Seitz’s mind. 

He says: “Catholics came here 
from necessity; most of them 
starved out of Ireland. They were 
not political exiles like the Ger- 
mans, who speedily became Amer- 
icans.” Are we to understand, 
then, that America was intended as 
a refuge for those driven out of 
Europe by political persecution, and 
not by starvation? Are we to drive 
away starving men from our doors? 
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Was that the original idea of Amer- 
ican hospitality? Is it written in 
our Constitution that immigrants 
must be questioned at the gate: 
“Are you political refugees? Yes? 
Then welcome! Are you only starv- 
ing? Then go back and starve.” 
And would it be beyond the prov- 
ince of American officials to ask: 
“Why were you starving in a coun- 
try that teems with natural re- 
sources?” And if the answer be, 
“We were prevented for political 
reasons from making use of the re- 
sources,” does that not make them 
political refugees? But suppose 
they were religious 
refugees. Does that 
rule them out? How 
did the Pilgrims 
come in? The Pilgrims were Prot- 
estant refugees, and the Irish were 
Catholic refugees. Yes, yes, we 
understand. We start with the 
Outlook and Mr. Seitz—and we end 
with the first principle of the Klan 
—America is, and must remain, a 
Protestant country. 


Refugees— 
and Refugees. 


oe more sentence from the ju- 
dicious Mr. Seitz: “The only 
riots we ever had in that city (New 
York) were of Irish origin.” There 
could scarcely be a wilder misstate- 
ment. The truth is, as the late illus- 
trious contributing editor of the 
Outlook, Theodore Roosevelt, says, 

in his history of the 
Are All Mobs city of New York, 
Irish? that in early days 

the mob was endem- 
ic~and epidemic—in New York, 
and that the native Americans were 
at least as much addicted to riot as 
the immigrants. Mr. Seitz alleges 
only one instance in support of his 
universal statement —the draft 
riots. If he really means that only 
foreigners, only Irish, rioted against 
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the draft, we can only regret that 
Mr. Roosevelt is not still in the Out- 
look offices. He knew, and was not 
afraid to use, the short word for 
one who deliberately “swerves from 
the line of veracity.” 


SUPREME example of the 

strangely crooked mentality 
of the bigot is in Mr. Seitz’s sen- 
tence: “Large claims are made for 
Jewish and Catholic patriotism. 
They will not be believed, even in 
the face of frequent demonstrations, 
so long as their social solidarity ex- 
ists.” 

I will let the Jews answer for 
themselves, but as for Catholic pa- 
triotism, it is only too evident that 
it is not “believed,” even though 
“demonstrated.” We prove, again 
and again, in every emergency, 
and especially in 
every war, that we 
are as loyal citizens 
of the United States 
as any others. But 
our patriotism, even though it is 
demonstrated in blood, will not be 
“believed,” because of a fictitious 
theory that we maintain social sol- 
idarity. Demonstrated by facts, 
but not believed because of the- 
ories! 

There are other equally illogical 
statements in Mr. Seitz’s article, but 
as I say, I am not concerned with 
the article itself, so much as with 
the motive in the mind of the Out- 
look editor, who first blows a loud 
blast upon his advertising horn, 
telling us what a terrible fellow 
Don Seitz is, and how much “bitter 
comment” he can arouse, and then, 
having aroused curiosity, publishes 
an article tending to create, or to 
perpetuate, disunion among Amer- 
ican citizens. If that be considered 
a patriotic deed, by those that own, 


Patriotism 
Proven 
but Denied. 
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or control, or edit the Outlook, I 
beg leave to paraphrase Words- 
worth’s sonnet on Milton, and say: 
“Roosevelt! thou should’st be living 
at this hour: the Outlook hath need 
of thee.” But “Teddy” is gone, body 
and spirit, from the late Mr. Ab- 
bott’s offices. 


i. 
— 





N the Argonaut of San Francisco, 
I find an extract from the New 
York World, apropos of the Rhine- 
lander case, bringing up, incident- 
ally, the irrepressible question of 
journalistic ethics. The World’s 
comment on the trial is so judicious 
that it will be good to pass it on 
entire: 

“Is there any reason justly based 
upon public policy why such cases 
at law as the Rhinelander annul- 
ment proceedings should not be 
tried without a jury in the semi- 
privacy of a judge’s chambers? 

“Day after day the testimony has 
occupied the attention of the court. 
Examination and cross-examination 
have eaten the hours. Letters have 
been read, many of which have no 
bearing upon the points at issue 

which the lay mind 


A Suggestion is capable of grasp- 


for Trials in ing. The news- 
Scandalous papers, sometimes 
Cases. with apologies to 


their readers, have 
printed columns of details—as we 
believe they are justified in doing 
by the public nature of the inquiry. 
But the dramatic elements that 
make good copy can hardly estab- 
lish any public importance in the 
evidence or in the verdict. 

“Issues of law and fact are to be 
argued. The court must in any 
case state the law; a jury cannot. 
The issues of fact are simple and 
clear-cut. They present no shadow- 
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land of doubt. They could be de- 
termined in a short time by a judge 
familiar with the processes of elic- 
iting the truth. In the anxious con- 
sideration of reforms in the dilatory 
processes of the law let some 
thought be given to the possibility 
of trying in the decent seclusion of 
a judge’s chambers the Rhinelander 
cases of the future. What public 
interest could suffer by such a 
change?” 


ENDING the time when a more 
rational and decent method of 
trial shall be devised, why should 
not a few of the better newspapers 
refuse to publish the nauseating 
narrative of such scandalous cases? 


Doubtless the papers 
do suppress’. the Ethics of 
story of some ugly Journalism 


incidents that hap- Once More. 
pen among degener- 

ates in our cities, but why should 
they not either omit entirely, or 
dismiss with one line, the love af- 
fairs, black and white, of a nincom- 
poop millionaire? Are the dirty de- 
tails published because the people 
demand them? If that be so, then 
once again I submit my ever-recur- 
ring problem to professors of ethics 
in schools of journalism: “Must 
editors give the people what they 
want? If so, how do editors main- 
tain their self-respect? Further- 
more, in any profession, or any 
business, must a man do things 
against which his conscience pro- 
tests, if the unhealthy curiosity of 
a section of the public demands it? 
Finally, is there anyone nowadays, 
who gives up a good job and risks 
poverty, because he will not de- 
scend to the level of the baser ele- 
ments of the public, or the less con- 
scientious members of his own pro- 
fession? 
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SUPPRESSION OF THE DutTcH LEGA- 
TION OF THE VATICAN. 


THe Second Chamber of the 
States-General of Holland voted on 
Monday, November 16th, to sup- 
press the Dutch Legation at the 
Holy See. The vote was 52 to 42. 
Immediately after the vote was 
taken, the four Catholic members 
of the Cabinet sent their resigna- 
tions to the Queen, their action be- 
ing followed by the fall of the Colyn 
Ministry. The fall of the Govern- 
ment is a matter of great political 
import. It means the end of the 
coalition of the Catholic, Anti-Revo- 
lutionist, and the Historic Christian 
Parties, a coalition which has lasted 
for forty-one years. The new align- 
ment of parties, made inevitable 
when the Historic Christians broke 
away and aided in suppressing the 
Legation at the Holy See, is ex- 
pected to be a turning point in the 
political history of Holland. 

The sudden defection of the His- 
toric Christians was not caused by 
any unreasonable demands on the 
part of the Catholic Party. As a 
matter of fact, the latter, through 
a desire to maintain harmony, had 
temporarily given up their demand 
for repeal of the statutes forbidding 
religious processions, and they have 
also refrained from seeking abroga- 
tion of colonial legislation which 
limits the establishment of Catholic 
missions in Dutch colonies and 
makes such missions dependent 
upon the good will of the adminis- 
tration. 

The Catholic Party is still the 
strongest individual group in the 
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Chamber, but no party has a ma- 
jority in itself. Consequently any 
solution of the present problem 
must be a coalition of one sort or 
another. 

Withdrawal of the credits for 
support of the Netherlands Lega- 
tion at the Vatican was the culmi- 
nation of a bigoted Calvinistic agi- 
tation which has been going on for 
months. The motion which re- 
sulted in the vote for suppression 
of the Legation was made by Dom- 
inie Kersten, a member of the Po- 
litical Reform Party—which has 
two members in the Legislature be- 
sides himself. He based his mo- 
tion upon the necessity of eliminat- 
ing the Catholic character which, 
he said, the Legation to the Vatican 
imparted to the Calvinistic nation. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Van Karnebeek, a Protestant, who 
is one of the ablest men who was 
ever at the head of the Dutch For- 
eign Office, protested against Ker- 
sten’s intolerance and demanded 
the continued maintenance of the 
Legation on the ground of national 
interest. Van sarnebeek’s plead- 
ing had no more effect, however, 
than did the declaration made by 
Monsignor Nolens, one of the Cath- 
olic Cabinet Ministers, that his co- 
religionists would regard the pro- 
posed action as particularly obnox- 
ious in view of the motives back 
of it. 

The Democratic, Socialist, and 
Liberal groups in the States-Gen- 
eral voted with the Historic Chris- 
tians and the Reformists, not be- 
cause of any particular desire for 
suppression of the Vatican Lega- 
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tion, but for the purpose of wreck- 
ing the Christian coalition and 
bringing about the downfall of the 
government. 


-_— 
> 





DIFFICULTY OVER CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
RIGHTS IN AUSTRIA. 


A sERIOUS menace to the religious 
rights of Austrian Catholics has 
arisen out of a recent decision of 
the Constitutional Court of Justice 
—the highest tribunal in Austria— 
which has interpreted provisions of 
the Austrian Constitution and the 
Treaty of St. Germain in such man- 
ner as to make it possible for non- 
Catholic and even atheistic teachers 
to be placed in charge of schools 
which are supposed to teach reli- 
gion to Catholic children. There 
are also collateral implications in 
the decision which, some think, 
threaten Catholic standards in the 
matter of marriage and divorce. 

The case which resulted in the 
decision had its origin when a 
Protestant teacher applied for the 
position of manager of a school in 
which the majority of the pupils 
were Catholics. Under the provi- 
sions of the Austrian School Law of 
1883, only such teachers may be 
appointed managers of schools as 
“can prove their qualifications to 
give religious instruction in the 
creed to which the majority of the 
pupils—calculated on the average 
of the five preceding years—be- 
long.” In practice, this provision 
has meant merely that Catholic 
managers were appointed to schools 
where the Catholics predominated, 
and Protestant and Jewish man- 
agers in schools where children of 
those religions were in the major- 
ity. It thus protected the religious 
rights of Protestant and Jewish 
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children as well as those of Cath- 
olics. 

When the Protestant teacher in 
this case was refused the appoint- 
ment on the ground that he was 
not qualified to teach religion to 
Catholic children, he took an ap- 
peal to the Constitutional Court of 
Justice, asserting that his rejection 
constituted a violation of Articles 
66 and 67 of the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main, which, in conformity with 
the agreement at the time the 
Treaty was signed, were subse- 
quently embodied in the Austrian 
Constitution. These articles pro- 
vide that all Austrian citizens, 
“without distinction as to their 
faith, shall be equal before the law” 
and contain the additional stipula- 
tion that “differences of religion, 
creed, or confession shall not preju- 
dice any Austrian citizen in the en- 
joyment of civil and political rights, 
particularly in appointments to 
public offices.” 

It was a denial of equality before 
the law, the teacher contended, if 
he, a Protestant, were not appointed 
manager of a school in which the 
majority of the children were Cath- 
olics. The school authorities and 
the Ministry of Education in reject- 
ing his plea took the attitude that 
the provision of the law which was 
designed for the protection of reli- 
gious convictions and which ap- 
plies to all creeds alike, was not 
contrary to the Articles of the 
Treaty. The meaning of the law 
was, they said, that as a teacher 
who cannot sing is not qualified to 
teach singing, so a Catholic cannot 
superintend the moral and religious 
training of Jewish children, nor can 
a Jew exercise similar jurisdiction 
over Catholic children. 

The Constitutional Court of Jus- 
tice, however, sustained the conten- 
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tion of the Protestant teacher and 
ruled that the School Law of 1883 
had been superseded by the Treaty 
of St. Germain and that the provi- 
sions of the law constituted an in- 
fringement upon the rights guar- 
anteed by the Treaty. 


-— 
a 





AGREEMENT ON IRISH BOUNDARY. 


A TRIPARTITE agreement between 
representatives of the British Gov- 
ernment, the Irish Free State, and 
the Government of Northeast Ire- 
land was reached in London on De- 
cember 3d. It provides for amend- 
ments to the Anglo-Irish Treaty 
which, Free State officials believe, 
will solve the difficulties brought 
to a head by the resignation of Dr. 
John MacNeill, Free State represen- 
tative on the Irish Boundary Com- 
mission. Outstanding features of 
the agreement, as announced by 
Premier Baldwin to the House of 
Commons, are: 

Retention of the present bound- 
ary, for which Ulster has been con- 
tending. 

Release of the Free State from its 
obligation under Article 5 of the 
Treaty to pay a portion of the Brit- 
ish Empire war debts. 

Acceptance by the Free State of 
the obligation to pay the entire costs 
of compensation for damage to 
property in Ireland. 

Revocation of Article 12 of the 
Treaty, which provided for the cre- 
ation of the Boundary Commission. 

Transfer to the Ulster Govern- 
ment of certain powers hitherto 
vested in the Council of Ireland. 

A supplemental agreement was 
reached between Premier Baldwin 
and Judge Feetham and Joseph 
Fisher—British and Ulster mem- 
bers of the Boundary Commission 


—«whereby the award drawn up by 
the Boundary Commission will not 
be made public. 

Signatories to the main agree- 
ment were: for Great Britain, Pre- 
mier Baldwin, Winston Churchill, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Lord 
Birkenhead, and Lt. Col. A. C. 
Amery; for the Free State, Pres- 
ident Cosgrave, Kevin O’Higgins, 
Ernest Blythe, and Peter O’Byrne; 
and for Ulster, Sir James Craig and 
Secretary Blackmore. 


-—— 





INTERNATIONAL UNION OF CATHOLIC 
WoMeENn’s LEAGUES. 


A PROGRAM widely inclusive and 
practical, covering six specific fields 
which concern women, was adopted 
by the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Union of Catholic Women’s 
Leagues, which was held recently 
in Rome. These six fields are: 
Preservation of the Faith, Personal 
Morality, Theaters and Motion Pic- 
ture Houses, Fashions, Employed 
Women and Civic Education of 
Women. In each field a definite 
working policy was outlined, with 
unusually specific directions as to 
what is to be done by the Union’s 
various constituent national organ- 
izations in all countries. 

High lights of the Congress, of 
immediate interest to the United 
States, were the splendid reception 
given the address of Miss Weadick 
of the delegation of the National 
Council of Catholic Women; the 
Holy Father’s inspiring discourse; 
and the attention attracted by that 
remarkable booklet the American 
women brought to the exhibit, the 
Civics Catechism, printed in four- 
teen languages by the N. C. W. C. 

The N. C. C. W. and the N. C. W. 
C. stood forth brilliantly among the 
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organizations from all nations. The 
literary exhibits brought over by 
the American delegates won un- 
stinted praise, and the account of 
American Catholics’ immigration 
work—which was added to the pro- 
gram by unanimous consent— 
evoked much applause, the pres- 
ident declaring that it will be the 
beginning of a new activity for the 
Catholic Women’s Leagues. The 
invitation extended to Miss Weadick 
to serve on the Bureau, the central 
body of the Union, was one of the 
highest honors it could pay the 
Americans. There are only twelve 
members on this Bureau. 
Forty-four national associations 
attended the Congress, representing 
twenty-two nations, as follows: 
United States of America, Canada, 
Mexico, Argentina, Chile, Italy, 
England, Germany, Austria, Bel- 


gium, Denmark, Scotland, Spain, 


France, Hungary, Luxemburg, 
Holland, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia. 
In addition, the International Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Young 
Girls was represented by its Italian, 
Spanish, and Dutch national com- 
mittees. 

The Holy Father has confirmed 
Mme. Steenberghe-Engeringh to 
continue as President of the Bu- 
reau, and she has nominated Miss 
Romme as her secretary. The fol- 
lowing were elected members of the 
Bureau: Vicomtesse de Velard 
(France), Mrs. Weber (Germany), 
Princess Staremberg (Austria), 
Miss Baers (Belgium), Marchesa 
Gondi Patrizi (Italy), Miss Balfe 
(England), Princess Giustiniani- 
Bandini (Italy), Marquise Loy- 
gorri (Spain), Countess Desvernay 
(France), Miss Weadick (United 
States), Countess Zichy (Hungary), 
and Miss Thurler (Switzerland). 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL oF CATHOLIC 
WoMeEN. 


Tue fifth annual convention of 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women, held last month in Wash- 
ington, D. C., closed with a banquet 
in the ballroom of the New Willard 
Hotel, at which 500 enthusiastic 
women heard their accomplish- 
ments eulogized and the highest 
optimism expressed for the Coun- 
cil’s future. In reports of strides 
forward and the magnitude of plans 
projected, its leaders declared the 
gathering has been surpassed by no 
previous convention. 

Outstanding was the convention's 
decision to raise an endowment 
fund of $600,000 for the National 
Catholic School of Social Service, 
which it has fostered for five years. 
The vote and appointment of a 
committee to devise a plan of rais- 
ing the money followed glowing ac- 
counts of the school’s service to 
date and of the future which awaits 
it when it obtains adequate finan- 
cial support. The money is to be 
raised by appeal to the individual 
members, the affiliated organiza- 
tions, and friends of the N. C. C. W. 

Education, immigration, girls’ 
welfare, peace, rural problems, and 
women in industry were dominant 
themes at the convention, being 
canvassed in separate sessions. 
Half a dozen other topics were the 
subjects of papers. 

Mrs. Arthur Mullen, of Omaha, 
who has been second vice-president 
for the last year, was elected pres- 
ident, succeeding Miss Florence 
Loeber, of New Orleans. Mrs. 
Mullen has been a leader in the 
N. C. C. W. movement since its in- 
ception. 

Mrs. John N. Jackson, of Seattle, 
was chosen first vice-president; 
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Mrs. James A. Bach, of Milwaukee, 
second vice-president; and Mrs. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, of New York, 
third vice-president. Miss Anna 
Dill Gamble, of Harrisburg, was re- 
elected secretary, and Mrs. Martin 
B. Daly, of Cleveland, treasurer. 
Seven Board memberships were 
filled, as follows: Baltimore, Mrs. 
Frank C. Horigan; Boston, Miss 
Agnes Bacon, of Providence, R. IL.; 
Chicago, Mrs. John McMahon (re- 
elected); Dubuque, Mrs. Arthur 
Mullen, of Omaha (reélected) ; New 
Orleans, Mrs. Edward Ford; New 
York, Mrs. Carlton J. H. Hayes; and 
Santa Fé, Mrs. M. J. O’Fallon, of 
Denver. 

Milwaukee was chosen as the 
1926 convention city, at a session 
of the National Board following the 
convention. The Board acted in 


reply to a personal invitation from 
Archbishop Messmer, written in his 


own hand. 


_ 
> 





New YorK ARCHDIOCESAN COUNCIL 
or CATHOLIC WOMEN. 


Witu a record of remarkable 
achievement in the brief period of 
its existence, the New York Arch- 
diocesan Council of the National 
Council of Catholic Women at- 
tracted a record attendance to the 
second annual convention, which 
opened on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember Ist, with a dinner in the 
grand ball room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria and closed on Thursday 
evening after a day devoted to dis- 
cussion of problems connected with 
education and immigration. 

The dinner was attended by over 
1,000 delegates and guests, includ- 
ing His Eminence Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, Dr. John H. Finley, Chair- 
man of the Council on Immigrant 
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Education; Dr. George D. Stewart, 
President of the New York Acade- 
my of Medicine; Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, Editor of The 
Delineator; and Miss Agnes Regan, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, who 
delivered the principal addresses. 
Mrs. Cornelius Tiers acted as 
chairman, and Mrs. Michael Gavin, 
President of the Archdiocesan 
Council, made a brief introductory 
speech. 

Immigration was the general 
topic enlarged by the speakers and 
the thought of all who addressed 
the diners was admirably summed 
up in the remarks of Cardinal 
Hayes. 

“America belongs to no one class 
or section,” declared His Eminence. 
“It belongs to all true Americans, 
and yet it has belonged up to now 
at least, to the world at large. Some 
day we will open our gates again 
to those who have not an oppor- 
tunity elsewhere, and they will 
find the America that God’s own 
hand created, and find Christ the 
Lord, Whose own banner and 
standard of the cross was carried 
by the early navigators and ex- 
plorers and missionaries who 
plucked out of the sea this land of 
opportunity and of benediction to 
open it to the wide, wide world. 

“When we have that vision of 
America as blessed by the Lord, as 
cared for by Him, giving to all an 
opportunity and occasion and in- 
spiration to the spirit of service, 
first of all to the God Who made 
America great, and then to our 
country at large, we have a love for 
America which is deep and spirit- 
ual. Surely then, when this spirit 
spreads we shall have the America 
that was desired by the fathers of 
this Republic.” 
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A New PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


A NATIONAL philosophical associa- 
tion under Catholic auspices will 
be launched at a meeting at the 
Catholic University of America on 
Tuesday morning, January 5th. 
Through preparatory activities ex- 
tending over the last seven months, 
it already is assured of strong sup- 
port from various parts of the 
country. 

In the new organization there 
will be drawn together Catholic pro- 
fessors and writers on philosophy 
and those interested in philosophi- 
cal studies throughout the United 
States. The object of the associa- 
tion, as stated in the tentative con- 
stitution drawn up, will be “to pro- 
mote study and research in the field 
of philosophy, with special empha- 
sis on scholastic philosophy.” 

One activity will be the publish- 
ing of a quarterly review of phi- 
losophy and a series of monographs 
on philosophical subjects. 

It is proposed that membership 
shall be of eight classes, as follows: 
1, Constituent—any person engaged 
in philosophical work, whose mem- 
bership shall be approved by the 
Executive Council; 2, Fellows—ap- 
proved university students who 
have not yet completed their phil- 
osophical training; 3, Associate— 
any person who accepts the pur- 
poses of the association and is will- 
ing to assist in its work; 4, Institu- 
tional—colleges, universities, and 
societies willing to support finan- 
cially the work of the association; 
5, Life—-persons who contribute 
$100 to the association; and 6, 
Corresponding—eminent persons of 
other countries who by their writ- 
ings or positions merit special con- 
sideration. 
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No name has as yet been adopted 
for the organization, but it prob- 
ably will be called either The 
American Catholic Philosophical 
Association or The American Insti- 
tute of Philosophy. In addition to 
the customary officers, there is to 
be an Executive Council which, it 
is proposed, shall have supreme 
control of all the affairs of the as- 
sociation. Dues are tentatively set 
at $5 for Constituent members, $3 
for Fellows, $5 for Associate mem- 
bers and $10 for Institutional mem- 
bers. 

The movement for the new asso- 
ciation was started last May, when 
the Rev. Dr. James H. Ryan, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Philosophy at the 
Catholic University, wrote letters to 
300 professors and writers on philo- 
sophical subjects, outlining the pro- 
ject to them. About 100 replies 
were received, expressing warm ap- 
proval. In October the tentative 
constitution was prepared and 
mailed, and 80 replies were re- 
ceived. 

Thus encouraged, those project- 
ing the society, with the assistance 
of the eminent men who had indi- 
cated their support, called the or- 
ganization meeting at the Catholic 
University for January 5th. At that 
time the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward A. 
Pace, Professor of Philosophy at 
the University, will preside and read 
a paper, and there will be a general 
discussion on the need and best 
methods of functioning of a phil- 
osophical association. In the after- 
noon there will be a symposium of 
discussion by six invited guests on 
“What Has the New Scholasticism 
to Offer Modern Thought?” 

An effort also is being made to 
arrange a general public meeting 
with a philosopher of international 
note as the chief speaker. 

















CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL ELECTS 
New OFFICERS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that the 
Rev. Francis P. Duffy, famous war- 
time chaplain of the old Sixty- 
ninth Regiment, has been elected 
President of the Catholic Summer 
School of America, which holds its 
sessions each year at Cliff Haven, 
N. Y. He succeeds the Rev. John 
D. Roach, who has been reélected a 
trustee of the institution to serve 
three years. 

The staff of officers chosen for 
the ensuing year is as follows: 
Honorary President, the Rt. Rev. 
Joseph H. Conroy, Bishop of Og- 
densburg; President, the Rev. Fran- 
cis P. Duffy, of New York; First 
Vice-President, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
M. J. Splaine, of Roxbury, Mass.; 
Second Vice-President, Dr. James J. 
Walsh, of New York; Secretary, 
Charles A. Webber, of Brooklyn; 
Treasurer, the Rev. John J. Donlan, 
Center Moriches, N. Y.; Chairman 
of Executive Committee, George J. 
Gillespie, New York; and Chairman 
of Board of Studies, the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. M. J. Lavelle, of New York. 


<en 
— 





FATHER FENLON APPOINTED 
PROVINCIAL. 


Tue Very Rev. John Francis Fen- 
lon, S.S., S.T.D., Director of the 
Sulpician Seminary at Brookland, 
D. C., has been named Provincial 
of the Sulpician Fathers in the 
United States by the Superior Gen- 
eral of his Order in Paris. 

Dr. Fenlon also is Secretary to 
the Administrative Committee of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. In addition to his duties 
as Director at the Seminary, he is 
Professor of Sacred Scripture, and 
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is widely known as a writer, es- 
pecially on Biblical subjects. He 
contributed many articles to the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, and also has 
written much for periodical publi- 
cations. 


-™ 
—_— 





Rev. THomas J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


THE Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, 
former Provincial of the Society of 
Jesus, Maryland-New York Prov- 
ince, widely known Jesuit orator, 
author and editor, died on Monday, 
December 14th, in his seventy- 
eighth year, in the Jesuit Sana- 
torium, Seven Springs, Monroe, 
x. 

A gifted preacher, writer, teacher, 
and administrator, Father Camp- 
bell devoted much time and energy 
to research and writing concerning 
the work of the early French priests 
and laymen to civilize the northern 
part of the United States. He wrote 
a history of the Jesuit Order and 
translated into English all the 
hymns of the Roman liturgy. 

He was born in this city April 
29, 1848, attended public schools, 
was graduated from St. Xavier’s 
College, of which later he was Presi- 
dent, studied and taught several 
years, and went to Louvain, Bel- 
gium, to pursue his_ theological 
studies. 

In 1885 he was made Rector of 
St. John’s College, Fordham. Then, 
from 1888 to 1893, he was Provin- 
cial of the Maryland-New York 
Province, Society of Jesus. After 
serving for a time as President of 
St. Francis Xavier’s, he became for 
the second time Rector of St. John’s 
College, Fordham. 

Associate editor of the Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart in 1901, Father 
Campbell became Editor-in-chief of 
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the Jesuit weekly America, serving 
from 1910 to 1914. After three 
years as preacher and writer at St. 
Mary’s, Montreal, and at _ St. 
Xavier’s, he returned to Fordham. 
Then he went again to St. Fran- 
cis Xavier’s, where, as librarian 
and writer, he remained until this 
year. 





- 
> 


Ricut Rev. Joun S. VAuGHAN, D.D. 


Tue Right Rev. John S. Vaughan, 
Titular Bishop of Sebastopolis and 
Auxiliary Bishop of Salford, Eng- 
land, who was known by hundreds 
in the United States because of his 
two visits to this country, died on 
Friday night, December 4th. He 
was seventy-two. 

Bishop Vaughan was horn in 
1853, and was educated at Down- 
side, at the Benedictine College of 


Monte Cassino, at the English Col- 
lege in Rome, and at the Grand 


Seminary in Bruges. He was or- 
dained in 1876, after which he 
taught for several years at St. Bede’s 
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College, Manchester. He _ spent 
some time in Sydney, where his 
brother was archbishop, and in 
1898 was made Canon of Westmin- 
ster. Pope Leo XIII. made him a 
Domestic Prelate in 1896. 

Beginning in 1890, he organized 
a series of free Catholic evidence 
lectures, which continued until 
1903. About this time also, he gave 
spiritual retreats to the clergy and 
to seminarians in England, Ireland, 
and the United States. After a 
three-year residence in Rome, he 
again visited the United States and 
Canada on a preaching and lectur- 
ing tour. He also did missionary 
work in London and the colonies. 
He was consecrated a bishop in 
1909. For a time he was rector of 
St. Bede’s College. He was the au- 
thor of many pious works, mission- 
ary booklets, and volumes of ser- 
mons, some of which have been 
translated into four and five foreign 
languages. In the death of Bishop 
Vaughan THe CATHOLIC WorLD 
loses a loyal friend and valued con- 
tributor. 
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Our Contributors. 


WILLIAM WALSH (“Utopia Lost”) 
has been since 1919 Head of the 
Department of English at the Rox- 
bury School, Cheshire, Connecticut. 
Previously he wrote for various 
newspapers, including the Hartford 
Times and the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. Mr. Walsh was graduated 
from Yale (B. A.) in 1913. 


Janet L. Gorvon (“The Looker- 
on”) is a regular contributor to our 
pages. She was born in Edinburgh, 
of Highland extraction. Miss Gor- 
don was educated by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 
In addition to her stories in THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp, she has contrib- 
uted stories and articles to The 


Month and other magazines. 


MARGARET MACKENZIE (“Shep- 
herds Watch Their Sheep by 
Night”) was born at Malta and edu- 
cated at the English Convent at 
Bruges. She is a sister of Mrs. 
George Norman (Mrs. George 
Blount), the novelist. Miss Mac- 
kenzie was for six years Honorary 
Secretary of the Catholic Stage 
Guild. She has published a book of 
verse, The Station Platform, and a 
little play for children, The Child 
Who Had Never Heard of Christ- 
mas (Sands & Co., London). Miss 
Mackenzie lives with her sister and 
brothers at Richmond, Surrey, and 
has also a house at Rye, Sussex. 


Rev. THomas M. SCHWERTNER, 
O.P., (“The Genius of Pére Ber- 
thier”), besides performing his du- 
ties as Editor of The Rosary Mag- 
azine, has found time during the 


last twelve years to write innumer- 
able articles for all the leading 
Catholic publications on historical, 
literary, and theological, more spe- 
cifically Thomistic, subjects. Mr. 
Arthur Preuss, the Editor of The 
Fortnightly Review, recently wrote 
that Father Schwertner is the lead- 
ing harbinger of the contemporary 
Thomistic Renaissance in America. 
Besides many occasional sermons, 
retreats to priests and nuns, he has 
written seven books; and at the 
present moment the following are 
about to come from the press: The 
Rosary Year and The Holy Name 
Society and Its Great Convention. 
The latter will be a real encyclo- 
pedia of theological and historical 
information on the Holy Name de- 
votion and crusade. 


HELEN Parry (Mrs. DENIS) EDEN 
(“Aquileia”) is a distinguished 
English poet, critic, and _ story- 
writer, and a regular contributor to 
THE CaTHOoLic WorLD. Her story 
entitled “The Duplicity of Monsi- 
gnor Scalabrin,” published in our 
issue of February, 1924, was double- 
starred in Edward J. O’Brien’s Best 
Short Stories of 1924. 


Seumas MacManus (“A Language 
Miracle”), the well-known Irish 
writer, was educated at a mountain 
school of Donegal. He became a 
schoolmaster and contributed verse 
and prose to various journals. He 
visited America in 1899, and subse- 
quently contributed to all the lead- 
ing American magazines. He now 
visits America every winter as a 
lecturer. 
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ZavLE Avroom (“The Cross of 
Oak”), of Oakland, California, was 
born July 7, 1895, in the town of 
Zvanetz, Province of Podolia, Rus- 
sia. As a boy of seven he came 
with his family to the United States 
in 1902, to settle in Minneapolis, 
Minn. There he went through the 
grade and high schools. He en- 
tered the University of Minnesota in 
1914 with the intention of becom- 
ing a doctor of medicine, but the 
longing to write was too strong, and 
the pre-medic in 1916 became mo- 
tion picture editor of the Minne- 
apolis Daily News, and has since 
then continued in newspaper work. 


Rev. CuHarrtes J. Quirk, S.J. 
(“The Betrothal of Mary”), by his 
charming religious poetry, has won 
a high place in the hearts of our 
readers. Father Quirk is now pro- 
fessor of senior English at Spring 


Hill College, Mobile, Alabama, and 
is in charge of the Spring Hill Li- 
brary, to which he is also devoting 


much of his time. With his many 
other friends, CATHOLIC WorLp 
readers are eagerly awaiting Father 
Quirk’s book of poetry, Sails on the 
Horizon, which is about to make its 
appearance. 


Rev. DanieL J. Connor, S.T.L. 
(“The Catholic Mentality”), is Pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Scranton, 
Pa. His article called “Hidden 
Shoals,” published in our issue of 
January, 1925, was widely read, 
and evoked much favorable com- 
ment. 


CAROLINE GILTINAN (Mrs. Leo P. 
Hartow) (“Dread”) is a_ well- 
known poet who contributes fre- 
quently to our pages. Three of Mrs. 
Harlow’s more recent poems have 
won a place in Braithwaite’s An- 
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thology of Magazine Verse for 1925. 
One of these, “Unborn,” was first 
published in THE CATHOLIC Wort 
for October, 1924. 


DorotHy GRAHAM (Mrs. JAMEs 
W. Bennett) (“The First Day of 
the First Moon”) is an American 
writer of fiction and travel articles, 
now living at Riverside, California. 
She spent last winter in China. The 
present paper is one of the fruits of 
her sojourn there. 


Mrs. Wricut Fiero (“Con- 
science”), of Yakima, Washington, 
is a new contributor to our pages, 
though she is not a new writer, her 
poems and stories having appeared 
in more than fifty publications. 


Ropert Sencourt (“Rome”) 
passed his early life in New Zea- 
land and the South Sea Islands. 
He now lives in Rome or Florence, 
and has traveled in America, India, 
and Egypt, as well as Europe. At 
Oxford he took honors, and now 
has the degrees of M.A. and B.Litt. 
He has recently published a book, 
Outflying Philosophy, which will 
soon be reviewed in our pages. 


Nan O’ReEItty (“The Altar’) is 
a new contributor to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p. She is a native of Buffalo, 
where she was graduated from Holy 
Angels’ Academy and D’Youville 
College. From the latter she holds 
the degrees of A.B. and A.M. 


Ropert R. Hutt (“The Faith 
That Worketh by Charity”) is a 
convert to the Catholic Faith. For 
several years before his conversion 
he served as a minister of the Dis- 
ciples’ Church. Mr. Hull is now as- 
sociate editor of Our Sunday 
Visitor. 
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The Apostles’ Creed. By the Rt. 
Rev. Alexander MacDonald, D.D. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$3.25. 

The original title of this book, 
The Symbol of the Apostles, has 
been changed to the more usual 
form of The Apostles’ Creed. While 
the author has thus happily yielded 
to popular usage on this point, he 
maintains in this second edition, 
no less strongly than in the first, 
and against the opinion of many 
critics, the authorship of the 
twelve Apostles. The chosen dis- 
ciples of Christ composed, so he 
contends, the twelve articles of the 
Creed at Jerusalem before their dis- 
persion. He “believes that he can 
justly claim that this book is the 
only one in any language which un- 
dertakes the vindication of the 
Apostolic authorship of the Creed 
against the modern school of his- 
torical criticism.” After acknowl- 
edging in the preface the. contribu- 
tions of that school to the critical 


Denison.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


and scientific study of the Creed, 
he exhibits, in the body of the book 
little regard for its representatives 
and scant respect for their conclu- 
sions. 

The author takes up the subject 
about the fifth century and traces 
the Creed in East and West back to 
the beginnings of the Church. He 
insists on the fact to which St. 
Jerome bore witness in his day, that 
“the symbol of our Faith and Hope, 
which has been handed down to us 
from the Apostles, is not written 
with ink on paper, but graved on 
the fleshly tablets of the heart.” In 
fact, the early Christians might not 
write down the formulary of the 
Creed, forbidden as they were from 
so doing by the Discipline of the 
Secret. To this institution the au- 
thor constantly appeals for an ex- 
planation of the more or less com- 
plete absence of the Creed from the 
early Christian texts. To the con- 
tention of critics that we do not find 
the text earlier than a given date, 
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he opposes the assertion that this 
is a most natural fact since the 
Creed could not be divulged. The 
time he assigns for the duration of 
the Discipline of the Secret extends 
from Apostolic times, or rather 
from the time of Our Lord Himself, 
to the sixth century. This space 
of time will appear to many ex- 
aggerated. At any rate, it is well 
to remember in applying the Disci- 
pline of the Secret for some pur- 
poses that various points regarding 
its origin and significance are ob- 
scure and controverted. 

The treatment of the subject is at 
times unnecessarily polemical. The 
author fights Harnack with vehe- 
mence and thus gives excessive 
prominence to the German critic. 
The latter, despite his undoubted 
scholarship, is erratic in his judg- 
ments and has, in our opinion, been 
taken at times too seriously by Cath- 
olic writers. A clear, systematic 
treatment of the Creed, from a 
soundly critical and historical 
viewpoint, will frequently consti- 
tute the best refutation of our op- 
ponents and form a most useful and 
lasting contribution to Catholic 
literature. There are some avoid- 
able repetitions in the book under 
review. The editions of works cited 
in the short, but useful bibliography 
are not always the latest available, 
as, for example, when the 1874 edi- 
tion of Denzinger (misspelt Den- 
ziger) is quoted. Numerous edi- 
tions of that work have since been 
published. 

Despite the defects of this exten- 
sive work, the Catholic reader will 
be grateful to Bishop MacDonald 
for his unwearied labors in defense 
of the Apostles’ Creed. Investi- 
gators in the same field will appre- 
ciate the wealth of material which 
His Lordship has placed within 
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easy reach of anyone who wishes 
to make a thorough study of the 
origin, form, and spread of the 
earliest Creed of Christendom. 
Many will agree with him in the 
Apostolic authorship of the formu- 
lary, although they may not take 
the expression in the sense that the 
twelve Apostles composed the 
Creed. Some may prefer to believe, 
with the Abbé Fouard, that “the 
time was not one likely to produce 
formularies. The Church, being 
still oriental to all outward seem- 
ing, preached and meditated with- 
out feeling any need of dogmatizing 
on her beliefs. The disciples’ only 
anxiety was to treasure up every 
one of the Master’s words, and thus 
embrace the whole body of the 
truth, not to compress it into a pre- 
cise form. ... So then we conclude 
that the Creed had its origin, not 
in Jerusalem, but at a later date, 
in Rome, when Peter and Paul 
were nearing the close of their 
lives.” N. A. W. 


The Book of the Popes. By Dr. F. J. 


Translated by E. M. La- 
mond. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $4.00. 

The most ancient list of the 
Bishops of Rome, compiled by He- 
gesippus in his Catalogue, appeared 
about the year 175. That great 
scholar, Onofrio Panvinio,—whom 
Scaliger rather extravagantly named 
“Father of all history,” and who 
more justifiably may be described 
as the first scientific student of 
Christian antiquity,—published the 
earliest collection of portraits of the 
Roman pontiffs in 1568. These two 
books may be regarded as the earli- 
est, in their respective fields, among 
the sources used by Bayer in the 
preparation of the handsome and 
very interesting volume which has 


Bayer. 
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just been published. It is popular 
rather than critical, yet it seems to 
fulfill quite adequately its purpose 
of furnishing the average reader 
with an enormous amount of in- 
formation connected with the his- 
tory of the Popes, their palaces, 
their churches, and their tombs. 

Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., 
in a characteristic brief preface, 
sets the stamp of his approval upon 
the volume, with certain minor 
reservations. His most notable 
stricture concerns the credit given 
the mottoes attributed to St. Mal- 
achy, Archbishop of Armagh, about 
the middle of the twelfth century, 
but commonly recognized as for- 
geries. 

To this, other comments might 
be added. For instance, the doc- 
trine of the primacy, described on 
page IX., does not exceed in interest, 
importance, or need of explanation, 
the doctrine of the infallibility of 
the Pope, of which no mention is 
made. The enumeration of the 
qualifications for eligibility and the 
definition of the accessit could be 
more accurate, or at least more 
clear. These, however, are indeed 
small defects in a book so meritori- 
ous and, on the whole, so satisfying. 

The general reader, unaccustomed 
or unable to consult dusty archives 
and works by Latin and German 
scholars, will find the present 
volume filled with an abundance of 
new and engaging material. After 
a brief sketch of the papal house- 
hold and the mode of procedure in 
papal elections, comes a list of the 
Popes, following the Gerarchia Cat- 
tolica of 1904. The portraits of the 
Popes correspond with those sur- 
rounding the nave of St. Paul’s Out- 
side the Walls. A complete collec- 
tion of papal arms and a reproduc- 
tion of numerous papal seals and 
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coins may serve to introduce 
younger students to a fascinating 
field of research. The studious 
traveler, or the pilgrim with a flair 
for papal history, will find both de- 
light and helpful guidance in the 
many drawings, engravings, and 
photographs which depict papal 
residences and papal sepulchers, 
both ancient and modern. 

A book prepared thus carefully 
and with such evident consideration 
for Catholic susceptibilities, de- 
serves a welcome which we give 
most heartily,—none the less heart- 
ily because, coming as it does from 
the house of Harper & Brothers, it 
assumes almost the character of a 
peace offering. J. MCS. 


New York and Other Poems. By 
Mary Dixon Thayer. Philadel- 
phia: Dorrance & Co. $1.75. 
All those who have been charmed 

by Miss Thayer’s fugitive verses as 
they have appeared in various peri- 
odicals during the past few years, 
as well as those who know her bet- 
ter through her Songs of Youth pre- 
viously published, will welcome this 
new volume of poems which she 
has gathered together for us. 

They are not for the cynic or the 
satirist, the materialist or the epi- 
cure, but rather for those who are 
young at heart, who are lovers of 
the open air, of fields and woods 
and flowers, who have faith in 
God’s presence in the world, and 
high hope and romance in their 
hearts. Perhaps the outstanding 
characteristic of Miss Thayer’s 
work is its freshness and uncon- 
scious youthful charm. Her enthu- 
siasm for the beauties of nature is 
contagious, and we find ourselves 
carried away by it. Now and then 
she strikes a more serious note, as 
when, in the poem which gives the 
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title to the volume, she analyzes the 
many elements which go to make 
up the life of a great city and lays 
bare all their fascination as well as 
their cruelty and hardness; or, 
again, when she makes us contem- 
plate the separation of soul and 
body and realize how transient is 
human life beside the material 
works of man and the inanimate 
objects of nature. But even in these 
more somber moods Miss Thayer is 
merely grave, never depressed, and 
her faith never fails to shine 
through the dark clouds and keep 
us in turn from being despondent. 
Indeed, the reviewer rather hopes 
that Miss Thayer will in the future 
strike her serious notes more often. 
For the highest poetry must neces- 
sarily be the expression of the deep- 
est emotion, and it is in suffering 
and adversity that these deeper 
wells are stirred. 

Both in substance and in form 
the Sonnets seem to the reviewer 
decidedly the best work of the vol- 
ume. Influences of Alice Meynell 
and Francis Thompson are to be 
seen in the restraint with which 
Miss Thayer expresses her emotion 
and in the somewhat mystical qual- 
ity of her imagery. She reaches 
out for worlds beyond this world 
and then, turning from the inacces- 
sible heights, sees the image of God 
in the beauties of nature before her. 


“Thy works, O God, are scattered 
everywhere— 

What must Thou be Thyself— 
these are so fair!” 


In lines such as these we have the 
imagination and the emotion which, 
together, constitute true poetry. 
Here and there are verses which 
might have been improved, by a 
more insistent attention to rhythm 
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and form. Readers brought up in 
the older lyric tradition may possi- 
bly feel that greater force might 
have been given to certain lines by 
more careful revision and compres- 
sion. Transitions are occasionally 
too abrupt, and, as with the Impres- 
sionists, we are left at times with 
fleeting pictures rather than with 
permanent images. But these are 
minor faults, and it may be that 
many will feel that they are more 
than offset by the spontaneity 


which gives such vigor and sin- 
cerity to Miss Thayer’s work. We 
are so greatly in her debt that it 
would be ungenerous to ask for 
more except that she herself so 
constantly bids us contemplate the 
perfect gift. 


Cc, G, F, 


A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist. By Dom Anscar Vonier, 
O.S.B. New York:  Benziger 
Bros. $1.75. 

The Abbot Vonier tells us that he 
has no intention of discussing the 
Eucharist from the viewpoint of 
apologetics, of speculative theology, 
or of devotion. His sole aim is “to 
point out the true setting of the 
Eucharist mystery in the economy 
of the supernatural life.” Notwith- 
standing this caveat, he has written 
a volume that touches the fringe of 
speculative theology from cover to 
cover, besides giving us a devotional 
work of eminent worth. 

The first nine chapters discuss 
in detail the meaning, the power, 
and the perfection of sacramental 
signification, and the harmony of 
the sacramental system. Quoting 
St. Thomas, he says: “A Sacrament 
is a commemorative sign of what 
has gone before, I mean the Pas- 
sion of Christ; a demonstrative 
sign of what is being brought about 
in us through the Passion of Christ, 
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that is grace; and a prognostic, that 
is a prophetic sign of the future 
glory.” 

Having set forth the salient points 
of the sacramental doctrine of the 
Church, the Abbot attempts to 
prove his thesis that “the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, if it has any human 
explanation, must be explained in 
sacramental concepts” (p. 58). 
Whether he proves this thesis to 
the hilt may, indeed, be questioned 
by many of his fellow theologians. 
Dom Vonier maintains that the Ref- 
ormation denial of the sacrificial 
character of the Eucharist led Cath- 
olic theologians, for controversial 
reasons alone, to distinguish in the 
Eucharist itself between the Sacra- 
ment and the Sacrifice. He styles 
this “a mere tactical move.” 

But are we bound to believe with 
the Abbot that St. Thomas held that 
“the Sacrament is divine cult quite 
as much as human purification”? 
That “the Thomistic view of the 
Sacrament unites indissolubly cult 
and sanctification”? That “the Sac- 
raments are cult, not by a kind of 
afterthought, but through their 
first and most conspicuous ele- 
ment”? (Pp. 46, 48.) 

The Abbot is undoubtedly right in 
setting aside as incorrect “the 
heavenly Sacrifice” of some fanciful 
theologians, which was to complete 
the Sacrifice of Calvary and the 
Sacrifice of the Eucharist. He says 
rightly: “Heaven has no Sacrifice, 
but is the consummation of all Sac- 
rifices. Sacrifice belongs to the 
period of faith and hope.” (P. 261.) 

He is right again in denouncing 
the false view of some Catholics 
who seem to think, without being 
conscious of it, that the Eucharistic 
Presence is “nothing else than a 
natural presence under a thin dis- 
guise” (p. 203). 
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He is hardly fair, however, to 
Father de la Taille, when he im- 
plies that the learned Jesuit denies 
the oneness of the Calvary Sacrifice 
and the Eucharistic Sacrifice, thus 
going counter to St. Thomas and 
the Council of Trent (p. 156). Both 
Jesuit and Benedictine agree per- 
fectly on the teaching of the Coun- 
cil of Trent; they differ, however, 
in their explanations of its mean- 
ing. We do not think that Father 
de la Taille would recognize his 
well-thought-out theory in_ the 
pages of Dom Vonier. 

While the Abbot writes appar- 
ently for the educated Catholic 
laity, his book will be appreciated 
at its full value only by the profes- 
sional theologian. It ends in a 
beautiful commentary on the text: 
“It is the Mass that matters.” “The 
world’s salvation is in the Eucha- 
rist. The world’s salvation is its ap- 
proximation to the redemptive mys- 
tery of Christ. If this mystery be- 
comes the constant occupation of 
human society, its daily deed, its 
chief concern, its highest aspira- 
tion, then society is saved. Holy 
Mass is the difference between pa- 
ganism and Christianity.” B. L. Cc. 


The Superstitions of the Sceptic. (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 50 


cents). Tales of the Long Bow. 

(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

$2.00.). The Everlasting Man. 

(Dodd, Mead. $3.00). By G. K. 

Chesterton. 

A batch of three new volumes by 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, even although 
the first be but a small brochure, is 
a joyful event not only for those 
who share the reviewer’s belief in 
the value of Mr. Chesterton’s apolo- 
getic work, but for all who turn for 
refreshment to the hearty Chester- 
tonian qualities after a surfeit of 
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psychoanalysis, sex fiction, the apo- 
theosis of Ulysses, and the other 
nightmares of contemporary liter- 
ature. 

The first volume on the list is the 
reprint of a lecture delivered at 
Cambridge recently. It is a valu- 
able example of that kind of nega- 
tive criticism of modern errors, 
whether newly made or merely re- 
hashed from old heresies, the im- 
portance of which was stressed by 
Mr. Belloc in THe CatHoLic WorLpD 
some time ago. In a bird’s-eye 
view of the history of alleged free- 
dom of thought in the centuries 
since the Reformation, Mr. Chester- 
ton shows how the mind of man 
has suceeded in fashioning for it- 
self one prison after another in its 
successive departure from the truth 
which alone makes for perfect free- 
dom. By way of appendix is a 


lively correspondence between Mr. 


Chesterton and Mr. G. G. Coulton. 
The latter writer is the author of 
a large and erudite work on Five 
Centuries of Religion, and, inci- 
dentally, one of those scholars so 
immersed in detail that they can- 
not see the wood for the trees. 
Tales of the Long Bow is a cycle 
of stories, wild and improbable as 
any that Mr. Chesterton’s fertile 
imagination has conceived, yet told 
with that air of reality which he 
can ever give to the dizziest of “tall” 
stories. Although these tales may 
be read for the sheer joy of their 
fantastic happenings and the hu- 
mor, usually kindly, occasionally 
ironical, of the characterization, 
they are not without a more seri- 
ous motif. This is a plea for a re- 
turn to a saner and safer, because 
more fundamental, social order. It 
is also an attack on the inhumanity 
and unstable equilibrium of modern 
industrialism. This instability is 
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still hardly recognized in America, 
thanks to her comparative youth 
and her immense prosperity, but in 
Great Britain it is already causing 
much uneasiness to a growing num- 
ber of people, many of whom feel 
that catastrophe is ahead unless the 
crisis be met along the lines of 
what we may almost call the Ches- 
tertonian philosophy of society. 

It is no small feat to combine in 
a volume of stories such breathless 
play of imagination with so severe 
a purpose. At the same time the 
author has contrived to give his 
readers a collection of characters, 
all remarkably lifelike, some of 
them very lovable, a few of them 
almost boisterously hateful. 

The third volume listed here is 
a Christian apologetic that is more 
thrilling than any novel. It is a 
survey and a summary of the 
spiritual history—taking the words 
in the widest possible sense—of 
mankind up to and beyond the 
point where that history was con- 
vulsed and forever changed by the 
appearance in it of Jesus Christ and 
of His creation, the Catholic Church. 
The whole amazing story is told 
from the standpoint of one who en- 
deavors to see it all from the out- 
side—but from the “outside” of a 
man sufficiently distant to see 
things in their true perspective, not 
from the merely confused view- 
point of our contemporary half- 
believers. 

Here again one pauses in admira- 
tion of the union in one book of so 
deep and philosophical a theme 
and so serious an object with so 
much vividness, even playfulness, 
of style. Solemn cranks and fad- 
dists, ethical modernists, and the 
other tin-horn uplifters of our day 
will probably sneer and call it 
“journalism.” If so, it is journal- 
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ism raised to the nth degree, and 
we may hope that Mr. Chesterton, 
and others able to follow his lead, 
will continue thus to breathe life 
and color into the kind of apolo- 
getic so much needed at the present 
moment. G. D. M. 


The Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp. 
By Stanley B. James. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 
In a day given over almost in- 

ordinately to the writing of auto- 

biography, not all of it of conse- 

quence, it is a real treat to find a 

book so significant and at the same 

time so engaging, so refreshing, as 
this. Readers of THE CATHOLIC 

Wor.tp will remember it under the 

title, “There and Back: An Auto- 

biography,” which appeared in 
these pages from August to Decem- 
ber, 1924. The title chosen for the 
book is not misleading; the author 


was really a tramp, actual as well 


as spiritual. He knew the life of 
the “bo,” from the bumpers up—or 
down. He rode the bumpers, liter- 
ally as well as spiritually. The son 
of an English Nonconformist and 
himself destined to the career of a 
Nonconformist preacher, he early 
found his way onto the road of dis- 
satisfaction with the smug and the 
puritanical, and struck out for freer 
fields. He found these freer fields 
first in the West, in Canada and the 
wild ranch country of the United 
States, where he moved from the 
orbit of cowboy to tramp, thence 
to medicine peddler and to soldier; 
thence back to his homeland, there 
to pass through all the gradations 
of evangelistic preacher, editor and 
missionary, until, as Father Ronald 
Knox so aptly puts it in his intro- 
duction to the book, he arrived 
finally in the Church “by way of the 
back door.” 
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The story of his growth in faith, 
and his groping for the Final-Abso- 
lute, is told against a background 
so varying and so picturesque— 
from London to the Rockies, from 
the Rockies to Porto Rico, to Wash- 
ington, to New York, and finally 
back to the two Londons of subur- 
bia and the slums—that it holds 
the reader with a power all the 
more potent because it is modest 
and unconscious. As a story alone, 
this book is one of the most inter- 
esting pieces of pure Catholic liter- 
ature I have ever read. But it is 
much more than a mere story. It 
strikes notes of profundity that 
arrest the mind. Without for one 
moment posing his pen, the author 
opens up between his lines whole 
conduits of rich flowing thought, 
clear streams that lead the reader 
undeviatingly to truths and the 
revelation of truths that are all the 
more startling because so directly 
and uncompromisingly come upon. 
For one thing, Mr. James, without 
explicitly saying ‘so, tells plainly 
what the matter is with non-Cath- 
olic religious thought in this age: 
the matter is, compromise; compro- 
mise, he shows, is the law and the 
prophets of the sects, turn which- 
ever way we will. There will be 
not a few, I am sure, who, reading 
this book and still moving in the 
mazes of compromise which be- 
wilder so many honest non-Cath- 
olics, will do as Mr. James did—re- 
ject compromise, at any sacrifice 
(his sacrifice was not easy!), and 
accept the whole truth. But it is 
not these alone who will profit by 
the reading of The Adventures of 
a Spiritual Tramp. Those who al- 
ready know the truth will find in 
these pages a new spur to apprecia- 
tion of the priceless boon which 
they possess. Cc. P. 
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Joan of Arc, Maid of France. By 
Albert Bigelow Paine. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 2 vols. 
$10.50. 

Interest in the life, and death, 
and the marvelous achievement of 
St. Joan of Arc has been consider- 
ably stimulated among non-Cath- 
olics recently by the success of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan. That 
remarkable play and the typically 
Shavian introduction prefixed to 
the printed version have, however, 
given color to a thoroughly inac- 
curate and mischievous view of the 
Maid’s spirit and her relation to the 
Catholic Church. Mr. Shaw, char- 


acteristically enough, makes a plau- 
sible defense of her judges and exe- 
cutioners, including the despicable 
Cauchon; Joan is a victim for what 
is vaguely known as “freedom,” 
that is, arrant subjectivism, in pre- 
ferring the authority of her visions 


and voices to the commands of the 
Church, and so Cauchon and the 
others were but acting as conscien- 
tious guardians of Catholic author- 
ity in what they did. This is highly 
ingenious, but it happens to contra- 
dict the historical facts in the case. 

Mr. Paine is to be congratulated 
on returning to a sound, historical 
treatment of St. Joan of Arc. These 
two volumes testify to an enormous 
amount of patient research, re- 
peated visits to all the places con- 
nected with the Maid’s career, and 
the collation of all available docu- 
ments, Latin and French, relating 
to her. With all this, the author’s 
method has saved his work from 
any suggestion of heaviness or 
pedantry. His plan has been to let 
the saint speak for herself, so far 
as possible, throughout the book, 
and the result is an intensely real 
and living portrait. 

As proof of Mr. Paine’s intellec- 
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tual honesty and impartiality, one 
may refer to his treatment of the 
much discussed subject of the 
“Voices,” in Volume I. Also, one is 
grateful for his testimony to the 
complete sanity and normality of a 
character who has been easily dis- 
missed as a “visionary” or a “mys- 
tic” by hasty or loose-thinking crit- 
ics. “Joan was no ethereal vision- 
ary, of delicate physique, but a 
healthy peasant girl, capable, and 
with plenty of temper and deter- 
mination.” 

The format of these volumes is 
very attractive, but perhaps it may 
be regretted that the correspond- 
ingly high price will limit the circle 
of their readers. G. D. M. 


Twenty Poems. By Robert Stephen 
Hawker. Essays on Parties in 
Poetry and on the Character of 
Hamlet. By Hartley Coleridge. 
Twenty Poems in Common English. 
By William Barnes. New York: 
Duffield & Co. 75 cents each. 
These books are the first three 

volumes of the series known as 

“Little Nineteenth Century Clas- 

sics,” edited by John Drinkwater, 

who supplies an introduction for 
each volume. Of these introduc- 
tions the least satisfactory is that 
on Hawker, in which Mr. Drink- 
water is not above borrowing a note 
from the “pious bigots” whom he 
decries, when he describes Hawk- 
er’s reception into the Catholic 
Church as taking place “when he 
was in a state more or less coma- 
tose,” as “a somewhat mysterious 
circumstance . . . that had nothing 
to do with Hawker’s robust and 
picturesque heyday, or with his 
poetry.” To anyone acquainted 
with Hawker’s life and character, 
to anyone familiar with his poetry, 
his reception into the Catholic 
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Church would seem the one logical 
culmination of the whole. That he 
should have been for so many years 
a Catholic at heart and lived out of 
communion with Rome is mysteri- 
ous, if you will, but it is enshrouded 
in that inscrutability which none 
may venture to rede; but that in 
the great enlightenment of death 
he should have come into the full- 
ness of his Cornish inheritance is 
surely not to be imputed to insin- 
cerity. A man may conceivably die 
as he has lived, in error, but no man 
changes his religious allegiance in 
articulo mortis except by convic- 
tion. The twenty poems are well 
chosen, though for the second ver- 
sion of “Shall Trelawney die?” one 
would have preferred the lovely 
“Legend of the Hive.” 

It would be difficult to find a 
more concise and accurate estimate 
of the half-blown genius of Hartley 


Coleridge than is supplied by Mr. 


Drinkwater’s introduction to the 
two specimens of his nervous prose. 
The versatile Barnes usually wrote 
in the dialect of Dorsetshire, hence 
the term “common English” as ap- 
plied to the verses here collected, 
the subjects of which, for the most 
part, are “common English” too. 

B. M. K. 


Darkness or Light. An Essay in 
the Theory of Divine Contempla- 
tion. By Henry Browne, S.J. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.75. 

The Science of Prayer. By Ludovic 
de Besse, O.S.F.C. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $2.00. 

Father Browne’s enjoyable vol- 
ume is not offered either as a his- 
tory or a handbook,.but only as a 
popular discussion of the theologi- 
cal principles underlying mystical 
prayer. Fortunately a popular 
book in Father Browne’s judgment 
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—‘a case of good judgment” !—is 
not necessarily a book for babes or 
morons. Hence this really scholarly 
and genuinely readable study inter- 
rupts itself at an opportune mo- 
ment to analyze Oriental contem- 
plation as practiced almost instinc- 
tively by whole races, and also that 
natural contemplation familiar the 
world over to very wide-awake 
dreamers of day dreams and lovers 
of outdoor nature. This is charm- 
ingly done. 

Indeed the whole volume is glori- 
ously put together, full of the good 
writing that is strong but not vio- 
lent, thought-laden but not oppres- 
sively overworked, condensed but 
not crabbily confined, and often 
stretching its legs in relaxation. It 
is, therefore, exhilarating reading, 
in spite of the excessive family 
spirit that seems occasionally evi- 
dent. On the other hand one must 
not forget there is a Jesuit theory 
of contemplative prayer which it is 
entirely proper for Father Browne 
to defend, and he does it dexter- 
ously and with no excessive passion 
or partisanship. A wise, meaty, 
delectable book, showing many evi- 
dences of the classical culture of an 
old professor of Greek. 

Father de Besse, devout Capuchin 
expert in the practice as well as the 
theory of prayer, has for more than 
twenty years—the original of this 
work first appeared in 1903—been 
acclaimed as a brilliant master of 
the spiritual life throughout and be- 
yond his own country. Specialists 
like the Abbé Saudreau magnani- 
mously laureate him even when he 
enters their own particular field— 
“The Prayer of Faith.” That cryptic 
and difficult subject is, indeed, the 
chief theme of this masterly vol- 
ume, written with French trans- 
parency in spite of the natural 
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darkness and opacity of the matter, 
sprightly and joyous even in its 
most grave and solemn moods. It 
is in reality a comprehensive 
treatise on all aspects of the sub- 
ject of prayer, though the bulk of 
it deals with the less simple and 
and familiar topics which quite 
unnecessarily frighten off humble 
souls. As a variant of ordinary 
spiritual reading in communities or 
even for earnest every-day indi- 
viduals, this very attractive volume, 
most happily rendered in transla- 
tion, will be pleasure as well as in- 
struction. J.C. 


Spiritualism: A Fake, by James J. 
Walsh; A Fact, by Hereward Car- 
rington. Boston: The Stratford 
Co. $2.50. 

This is a sort of Janus among 
books and of a kind never before 
seen by the reviewer. It has two 


titles one upside down to the other 


on the back. Open it at one end 
and Dr. Walsh is fulminating 
against Spiritualism. Turn it up- 
side down and open the other end 
and there is Dr. Carrington praising 
it up to the skies and giving full 
prescriptions for becoming a 
medium. As he remarks, you can 
agree with one or the other, and if 
you do neither, but suspend your 
judgment, you are of the timber out 
of which psychical researchers are 
made. 

We are not going to criticize the 
two theses but must point to one or 
two errors in that for the defendant. 
Fifty, even thirty years ago, it 
would have been correct to say that 
“the older doctrine of Vitalism is 
now largely given up,” but wholly 
incorrect to-day when it is only a 
minority among persons who count 
which holds the materialistic view. 
“Many of the tribes of Africa . . 
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have no conception of God.” There 
is not one of them which does not 
possess it according to Bishop Le- 
roy, who has spent his life among 
them. This is rubbish of the early 
Tylor period; and on the same page 
we have his animistic and dream 
theory held up as the latest thing in- 
stead of having been abandoned for 
years. “There is some evidence to 
prove that they [the Fox sisters] 
were impostors.” Surely this is a 
gross understatement. Conan Doyle 
says that they and that other ex- 
ploded humbug, the “Poughkeepsie 
seer,” were the three greatest mor- 
tals since Christ was on earth; but 
then Doyle is Doyle, and we know 
what to expect from him and never 
fail to get it. 

“No complete success” has yet 
been obtained from post-mortem 
letters—would Dr. Carrington men- 
tion any case in which any suc- 
cess has been obtained? With the 
Myers fiasco in mind, the post- 
mortem letter business is at a 
considerable discount, one would 
imagine. B. C. A. W. 


Little Ships. By Kathleen Norris. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $2.00. 

We have here a vivid study of 
Irish-American life. The children 
of Peter Cunningham, an immi- 
grant boy self-raised to the position 
of a successful merchant, and Mol- 
lie, his wife, are the “little ships” 
whose voyages we follow; and with 
them are associated Mollie’s family, 
the Walshes. It is an ordinary hu- 
man drama, but told with such 
keen understanding and sympathy, 
and such abundance of humor, that 
our attention is closely held. It de- 
picts the painful reactions, heart- 
burnings, and estrangements that 
result when present-day ideas clash 
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with earlier standards, and when 
unwisely dominant parental love is 
rebuffed by youth’s insouciance. 
These form an all too common fam- 
ily trouble, which under Mrs. Nor- 
ris’s able presentation, constitutes 
a large part of the book’s wide ap- 
peal. 

There is encouragement in the 
fact of a popular success, immedi- 
ate and increasing, attained by a 
novel so unreservedly Catholic in 
tone. To our mind, this is pre- 
cisely the factor that has imparted 
a solid consistency to the writing 
and given vitality to the people and 
their problems. Two, at least, of 
the characters will live in the read- 
er’s affections, Kate and her delight- 
ful old grandmother, Mrs. Walsh. 

A special word of appreciation is 
due the author for her artistic 
triumph in the description of the 
death of the child, Paul, wherein 
she achieves intense pathos without 
resort to rhetoric; and also for the 
closing scene in which she pictures 
the kindly charm of the impromptu 
family reunion. M. T. S. 


Le Génie Romain dans la Religion, 


la Pensée et Art. By Albert 

Grenier. Paris: La Renaissance 

du Livre. 20 fr. 

This inquiry into the character- 
istics of Roman civilization is not 
a work of original research. But 
it is a type of publication no less 
important than documentary stud- 
ies and demanding no less erudi- 
tion. It aims, within the limits 
indicated by the title, to codrdinate 
the most authentic conclusions of 
scholars and bring the interpreta- 
tions of historians like Mommsen, 
Niebuhr, Duruy, and De Coulanges 
thoroughly up to date by means of a 


very intelligent and attractive syn- 
thesis. 
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The author tells us that he has 
no notion to start with of what the 
Roman genius may be. His method 
is to study it in its successive 
phases, and for this purpose he 
wisely concentrates on certain more 
significant periods and types. He 
establishes, to begin with, the con- 
tinuity of early Roman culture with 
the Etruscan. Then came the na- 
tional reaction against Etruscan 
preponderance, which is the light 
in which the expulsion of Tarquin 
is to be viewed. The same phenom- 
enon occurred as a protest against 
the Hellenism imported, in the third 
century B.c., from the Greek 
colonies of southern Italy, and 
again in the reign of Augustus 
against the cosmopolitanism that 
threatened to swamp the capital of 
the world in the last days of the 
Republic. 

The chapters in which the learned 
author traces the infiltration of 
foreign ideas during these periods 
and the struggle to recapture the 
Roman soul, represented in the first 
instance by Cato the Censor and in 
the second by Augustus, are es- 
pecially fine examples of M. Gre- 
nier’s power of analysis. In fact, 
the most satisfactory impression of 
the historian made on the reader is 
that of his ability to mark off in 
striking contrast original influences 
and strong personalities from the 
vividly portrayed backgrounds 
against which they are placed. 
From start to finish his great pre- 
occupation is to assess correctly 
the relative importance of indi- 
vidual influence and of those com- 
mon trends of thought and aspira- 
tion common to every epoch in de- 
termining the course of Roman 
civilization. 

Although the author is too cau- 
tious to commit himself to a 
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theory of the Roman genius, the 
following expressions, scattered 
through the work, let us into the 
secret of his thoughts. “With 
foreign peoples as with foreign 
ideas, the master faculty of the Ro- 
man nation was its vigorous power 
of assimilation.” “The effect of 
Greek influence on the Latins was 
to set free their own originality.” 
“The faculty of assimilation was, 
with the Romans, as well developed 
as their originality.” “The Roman 
does not practice servile imitation; 
he impresses an original character 
on what he adopts.” 

For the power it displays of in- 
fusing human _ significance into 
crude fact and of reintegrating the 
past, not by encroaching on the art 
of romance but by the legitimate 
historical expedient of intellectual 
sympathy, the work deserves to 
take its place alongside of classics 
like those of De Coulanges and 
Boissier. The printer’s work is, 
in general, good, but there are a 
few typographical errors which 
should be corrected in subsequent 
editions. BD. J. C. 


The Old Mission Churches and His- 
toric Houses of California. Their 
History, Architecture and Lore. 
By Rexford Newcomb, M.A. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 
$15.00. 

Travelers and historians have had 
their say about the California Mis- 
sions. Now an able architect offers 
a splendid book on Old California 
architecture. On 379 pages and in 
242 illustrations a picture is un- 
rolled first of the environmental 
background of the California of the 
padres, then of the fascinating 
story of the architecture of the Mis- 
sions. We learn to know the build- 
ers, the materials they used, and 
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their methods of construction. The 
author then traces origins and anal- 
ogies between the architecture of 
Old Spain, the churches of Mexico, 
and of the Texas and Arizona Mis- 
sions. He shows wherein the Cali- 
fornia Missions have been heirs of 
the Moors, of the Spanish Renais- 
sance, of Colonial Mexico, and per- 
haps even of the Dutch (in the 
stepped and curved gables of their 
churches). 

He specifies also the things 
wherein the padres created some- 
thing new: a particular variety of 
terraced bell tower, original designs 
of pierced belfries, and a wise re- 
straint in the use of ornament. He 
then leads his reader through all 
the Old California Missions and a 
number of Old California farm- 
houses and town dwellings, point- 
ing out special features and pleas- 
ing details. Finally he points the 
lesson of sincerity and _ honest 
craftsmanship, speaks of the mod- 
ern use of the Spanish Colonial 
style of architecture and advocates 
a wider use of it in the States of the 
Far West and South. The book is 
not entirely free from unfair pro- 
nouncements which will be re- 
gretted by Catholics. T. C. P. 


By Marion 
New York: 


Sphinx of Flight. 
Couthouy Smith. 
Harold Vinal. 

Starshine and Candlelight. By Sister 
Mary Angelita, B.V.M. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
The Sphinz of Flight is a collec- 

tion of graceful, conventional lyrics, 

never rising to the highest peak of 
ecstasy, but never marred by the 
banalities of the smug and common- 
place. There is a calm in the slen- 
der little volume that delights us. 
Here one hears songs of a world at 
peace, not the martial music of a 
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people at war; one hears the mur- 
muring of little brooks, not the 
roaring of the ocean; one sees the 
trim gardens of quiet faubourgs, 
not the boundless forests of un- 
explored regions. 

Marion Couthouy Smith has 
written poetry for many years. She 
is at times, perhaps, a bit old- 
fashioned, but we do not quarrel 
with that in these days of radical- 
ism, and sometimes there flashes 
forth the wondering of the seeker 
after knowledge, the philosophy of 
one who has solved the riddle of 
living, or even, for brief moments, 
the yearning that marks the mys- 
tic, as in the title poem. 

“The Trees that Lean over the 
Water” is a lovely lyric and won 
the Stepladder Prize a few years 
ago. There are poems on the son- 
net and on other forms of poetry 
which expose the writer’s tech- 
nique, and here she is beyond cavil, 
for her tread is sure and her hand 
unfaltering. But her highest mo- 
ment is in “On Silent Wings,” 
which has the splendid sweep of 
wings that are singing rather than 
silent. The book as a whole is full 
of charm and, as poetry should be, 
is not insistent in its demands upon 
the reader, but may be taken for 
pleasure, not for stimulus. 

The poems of Sister Mary Ange- 
lita are deeply spiritual. The mys- 
leries of religious faith are finely 
woven with the beauties of nature 
until they appear inseparable, an 
endless length of perfect loveliness, 
stretching into eternity. The singer 
remembers her childhood, the little 
incidents of happy youth, and sings 
of them naturally, without affecta- 
tion and without  self-conscious- 
ness. The poems are reactions to 
her moods, her emotions, her ex- 
periences, and they have a sincer- 
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ity that is simple and convincing. 
She sings because she must, as the 
birds sing at dawn when the colors 
flame upon the horizon, for glad- 
ness that life is lovely and is hers. 
The songs are deeper than the bird 
songs; they extend to life’s after- 
math and the divine reward, the 
final revelation. 

Sister Mary Angelita is unafraid, 
firm in her belief, and yet she stops 
to laugh along the way. Like her 
description of St. Lawrence, she 
can “laugh at pain and death and 
hate.” She cries, “God give me such 
hilarity,” and has it all the while. 
In many of the poems there is the 
wonder of the mystic and in others 
the unspoiled simplicity of a little 
child. Her use of Mother Goose 
rimes to make a little book of na- 
ture is enchanting, and her songs 
of spring scrubbing the hills or 
of the clouds tumbling down as 
Jack and Jill are as subtle as they 
are delightful. 

The crux of the book is reached, 
I think, in 


PORTENTS. 


“When on the grass a frail, crushed 
egg I find, 
While from the blue the thrush’s 
wild notes ring, 
I think, this mortal shell once left 
behind, 
How my freed spirit, too, shall 
soar and sing. 


“And when I see the black clod 
bourgeoning 
To crimson splendor of the rose 
august, 
I dream of how my soul one day 
shall spring 
To perfect beauty, from the 
body’s dust.” 


Vv. T. MCC, 
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The Shadow of the Gloomy East. 
From President to Prison. By 
Ferdinand Ossendowski. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 
each. 

Dr. Ossendowski has contributed 
not a little to the gayety of nations 
by his writings during the past few 
years. He has the gift of challenge. 
He “says things”; and since they 
are not always agreeable things, 
from a partisan point of view, he 
invariably provokes’ discussion. 
But whether some like his writings 
or not, everybody seems to read 
them—usually with a breathless air, 
half admiration and half incredu- 
lity. The incredulity is due in good 
part to the rather unfortunate or- 
der in which the Ossendowski 
books have been published. The 
last should have been first. Had 
From President to Prison ap- 
peared first, followed consecutively 
by Man and Mystery in Asia, Beasts, 
Men and Gods, and then, to cap the 
series, The Shadow of the Gloomy 
East, we would have been given a 
record of adventures and observa- 
tions which explains itself and 
raises no question. 

From President to Prison is really 
a valuable work—much more than 
a chronicle of the author’s personal 
misadventures in Russia in the days 
of the 1905 Revolution. If nothing 
else, it is a treatise on the Russian 
prison system which everyone in- 
terested in world affairs should 
read; for it reveals a fact of which 
only the few who have lived in Rus- 
sia may be aware—that the old 
Czarist prison system is to a great 
extent the key to the whole Rus- 
sian situation as it exists to-day. 
The Shadow of the Gloomy East has 
its equal value: it opens up to West- 
ern eyes the festering sore of the 
vast Russian wound, showing as a 
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surgeon might show why that un- 
happy country suffers so horribly 
from moral decay and disintegra- 
tion. That sore, that wound, is in 
the Russian mind more than in its 
body. The cure? Dr. Ossendowski 
hardly postulates a cure, except by 
inference and implication. But he 
makes us think and think hard. It 
is for this reason that I call his 
books valuable. At the same time, 
as is now well known, they are im- 
mensely interesting and entertain- 
ing. C. P. 


Father William Doyle, S.J. By Alfred 
O’Rahilly. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $5.00. 

As the first edition of Professor 
O’Rahilly’s life of the late Father 
William Doyle was reviewed in THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp for October, 1920, 
itis only necessary to add a few re- 
marks about this revised and en- 
larged third edition. 

The author subtitles his book “A 
Spiritual Study,” and it is in this 
double character of a biography 
and a volume of Catholic asceticism 
and mysticism that it has met with 
so wide and richly deserved a suc- 
cess. 

That the extraordinary nature of 
many of Father Doyle’s penances 
and other religious practices should 
meet with criticism or disapproval 
was to be expected. It is significant, 
however, that much of it came from 
timorous or painfully prudent Cath- 
olics rather than from outsiders. 
Apparently, we found it harder 
than the Methodists and Wesleyans 
to admit St. Bernard’s dictum that 
“the measure of love is to love with- 
out measure.” Professor O’Rahilly 
has met and answered this cril- 
icism in the masterly piece of writ- 
ing which forms the Introduction 
to his work. He has also disposed 

















of the charge that Father Doyle’s 
spirituality was not in accord with 
the spirit and traditions of the So- 
ciety of Jesus by embodying a clear 
and fearless account of Jesuit ascet- 
icism in the volume. 

All who have at heart the exten- 
sion and deepening of spiritual life 
among Catholics, both laymen and 
clerics, in our generation will re- 
joice at the assured position now 
held by what will surely prove to 
be one of the great religious biog- 
raphies of our times. G. D. M. 


Seventy-Two Years’ Church Recol- 
lections. By Henry Phipps 
Denison. London: Robert Scott. 
6s. 

This small volume is a bit of 
philosophizing on Anglican clerical 
life interspersed with recollections. 
It falls into three parts: the u- 
thor’s curacy at East Brent, where 
he served for twenty-five years as 
curate to his better-known uncle; 
his rectorship of St. Michael’s 
Church, North Kensington, for 
twenty-two years; his present occu- 
pancy of a prebend in Wells Cathe- 
dral, to which he retired in his old 
age. He tells, too briefly, of the 
noble failure at East Brent, where 
for fifty-one years Archdeacon Den- 
ison strove to create a “Catholic” 
village parish such as one finds in 
Europe. Nothing of this work sur- 
vives except the “Harvest Festival,” 
universally adopted, and often 
called “St. Pumpkin’s Day.” The 
nephew loathed it, and says so. 
The work in London was success- 
ful. St. Michael’s is almost indis- 
tinguishable from a “Roman” 
Church. Catholics will wonder at 
the strength of an illusion, so ob- 
vious to them as they read, which 
prevented a good and honest man 
from seeing that, in his fervent de- 
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sire to obey the “Catholic Church,” 
he was in reality following his own 
very strong opinions. These opin- 
ions condemned Sunday schools, 
mothers’ meetings, Bible classes, 
and above all “High Church.” For 
“official Church of Englandism” he 
has nothing but undisguised hatred. 
It was the destroyer of much of his 
work. E. H. 


Shorter Notices—The Price of 
Dawning Day (Boston: Propagation 
of the Faith Office. $2.00) will not 
need recommendation to readers of 
previous books by Father T. Gavan 
Duffy, especially his fascinating 
Yonder. This volume is a deeply 
moving account of the heroic work 
of the Fathers of the Paris Missions 
Etrangéres among the originally 
savage race of Moys in a wild inte- 
rior region of Indo-China. Like all 
Father Gavan Duffy’s writing, it 
combines an intense zeal for souls 
and devotion to missionary work 
with real distinction of literary 
style and power of description. 

Life of Arnold Janssen, by Her- 
man Fischer, S.V.D., translated by 
Frederick M. Lynk, S.V.D. (Techny, 
Ill.: Mission Press, S.V.D. $1.50), 
is an able and deeply interesting 
biography of a crusader of our own 
times, a crusader on behalf of mis- 
sionary labor for the pagans of 
these days—those in civilized coun- 
tries as well as those still in sav- 
agery. This story of the growth of 
the Society of the Divine Word 
from such humble beginnings in the 
little Dutch village of Steyl is an- 
other of those contradictions of 
worldly wisdom and_ efficiency 
which are continually cropping up 
for the confusion of the men of big 
business, lay and ecclesiastical. 

Eating and Health, by James J. 
Walsh (Boston: The Stratford Co. 
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$1.50), is the work of an experi- 
enced medical man, and contains a 
vast treasure of information on all 
topics connected with diet and diet- 
ing, salted throughout—if you can 
salt a treasure—with common 
sense, the last thing applied in this 
case by many apostles of one form 
of diet or another. 

Father Scott has added another 
volume, The Virgin Birth (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00), 
to his well-known library of pop- 
ular apologetics. In it he discusses 
in general “the firmness of the 
foundation on which Christianity, 
as a supernatural structure, rests,” 
and in particular, the divinity of 
Christ, miracles, the Resurrection, 
evolution, the Virgin Birth, the na- 
ture of faith, and private judgment 
versus infallible authority. Father 


Scott writes simply and effectively 
on the conflict between the Funda- 


mentalists and the Modernists. He 
brings out on every page the essen- 
tially supernatural character of the 
Gospel of Christ—supernatural in 
its origin, its credentials, and its 
motives.—Prayer for all Times, by 
Rev. Pierre Charles, S.J., translated 
by Maud Monahan, R.S.H. (Kenedy. 
$1.75), is an excellent book of medi- 
tations. It differs from the usual 
Jesuit manuals of piety, in as much 
as it sets aside the old divisions into 
preludes, points, affections, and col- 
loquies. There seems to be no 
strict plan, no inflexible order of 
topics. As the author says, to jus- 
tify his viewpoint: “The hours in 
the lives of men follow no rigid law, 
and virtues do not become neces- 
sary to us successively, one after 
another, following the learned hier- 
archical order of the Secunda 
Secundz.” The Sacred Scriptures 
are called upon frequently, but 
only as a help to devotion. “Chil- 
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dren,” says Father Charles, “have 
a right to use their mother’s lan- 
guage. They have a right to believe 
that God has hidden lights and les- 
sons for them beneath the inspired 
words of Holy Writ.”—We highly 
recommend The Fundamentals of 
Catholic Belief, by Rev. John F. 
Sullivan, D.D. (Kenedy. $2.00), as 
a clear and comprehensive setting 
forth of the Church’s dogmatic 
teaching. It is planned as a com- 
panion volume to the author’s pop- 
ular book on The Externals of the 
Catholic Church. 

The Three Divine Virtues, by 
Rev. D. I. Lanslots, O.S.B. (New 
York: Frederick Pustet Co. $1.50), 
is an excellent dogmatic treatise on 
the three theological virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity. Some 
thirty-five chapters discuss in sim- 
ple language the nature, object, 
motive, and necessity of the three 
virtues essential to salvation in the 
case of every adult. Every Gatholic 
ought to know well the obligations 
they impose, and ought to be able 
to correct the false views of modern 
non-Catholics. This is a volume 
valuable to Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics alike. 

Calendarium Liturgicum Festo- 
rum Dei et Dei Matris Mariz, by 
Rev. Frederick G. Holweck, D.D. 
(Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. 
$7.50). Many of the libraries of 
Europe—London, Paris, Rome, 
Brussels, Prague—have been visited 
by Dr. Holweck, in gathering to- 
gether this Latin calendar of the 
feasts of Our Lord and Our Lady. 
Brief historical notes explain the 
origin, history, and purpose of 
every feast; special indexes give a 
complete list of all the feasts and 
places mentioned in the text. A 
complete bibliography will be ap- 
preciated by all liturgical scholars. 
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The Armor of Light, by Rev. J. J. 
Burke (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $1.50). We read these five- 
minute sermons on the Epistles of 
St. Paul with pleasure and interest 
—they are brief, timely, suggestive, 
if not strikingly original. The “Ar- 
mor of Light,” as the author tells 
us, “is God’s grace enlightening our 
mind, and moving our will to avoid 
evil and do good.” This first ser- 
mon suggests the subject matter of 
the entire volume, which sets forth 
clearly the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures on the divine life in Christ 
Jesus. 

As an historical reflection, The 
Power and the Glory (New York: 
Harper Bros. $2.00), for a ro- 
mance, is fairly accurate. The 
character of La Salle is well-drawn 
as an epical hero. Frontenac’s atti- 
tude toward bishop and Jesuits may 
be accounted an outcome of his Jan- 
senistic education. The Society of 
Jesus is put in an unhappy light to 
the glorification of La Salle and 
Frontenac. Gilbert Parker’s sym- 
pathies were, evidently, strongly 
with his hero, which, in a measure, 
accounts for his lack of accuracy in 
regard to the great Order which did 
so much towards France’s success 
in her colonization of the New 
World. Taken as a whole, the book 
besides entertainment should also 
give the reader an incentive to learn 
more of La Salle, and the exact po- 
sition of the Jesuits during the pe- 
riod of his activity. 

The History of the Most Wonder- 
ful Promise ever Made (New York: 
The Cenacle of St. Regis. $2.00) 
forms Vol. II. of a series. It is a 
continuation of the lessons devel- 
oped in Vol. L, Meditations for 
God’s Loving Children, which was 
highly praised in our issue of July, 
1922. The present volume is com- 
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posed of nineteen lessons or medi- 
tations from Holy Scripture, closely 
related and tracing the history of 
the promise that a Redeemer would 
come, from the tragic scene in the 
Garden of Paradise to the glorious 
happening in the cave of Bethlehem. 
It is divided into two parts: Part I. 
contains the subject matter to be 
taught; Part II. applies the prin- 
ciples of education to the teaching 
of this subject matter. After the 
meditations will be found selections 
to be memorized, taken from the 
Scriptures, the liturgy of the 
Church, and the Jmitation of Christ. 
These little books will prove a valu- 
able aid to the spiritual training of 
the child and develop, at the start, 
right habits of thinking. As His 
Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, writes 
so truly, “Parents and teachers who 
have been assisted in their holy 
work of instructing Christ’s little 
ones by means of the earlier series 
will find here a new source of en- 
lightenment and inspiration.” 


Pamphlet Publications—The Cath- 
olic Mind (October 8th) presents a 
study of “The Holy Grail” and a 
radio talk by Father Ronald Knox 
entitled “Your Conscience Speak- 
ing”; “The Riddle of Life,” “The 


Battle of Life,” “Amusement in 
Life” are well treated in the Octo- 
ber 22d issue. The story of federat- 
ing college alumni, told by Edward 
S. Dore, President of the “National 
Catholic Alumni Federation,” is fol- 
lowed by Mr. Chesterton’s brilliant 
picture of “Orthodoxy,” and a study 
of Christ, “The Supreme Teacher,” 
by Very Rev. Prior Hogan, O.P. 
(November 8th). His Eminence 
Cardinal Hayes’s address, at the 
opening of the Shealy Memorial 
Building, Manresa, “Followers of 
Christ,” “Reunion and the Papacy,” 
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treated by Rev. Francis Woodlock, 
S.J., and “The Infallible Church,” 
by Rev. H. B. Loughnan, S.J., form 
the content for November 22d. 
(New York: The America Press. 5 
cents each.) The America Press 
prints also, for Holy Cross College, 
The Stuff of Poetry, three essays by 
Michael Earls, S.J. 

Stories of the Saints, from Church 
History, in miniature form, A Mys- 
tic in the Home, the “story” of a 
modern saint, Blessed Anna Maria 
Taigi, and a sketch of The Father 
of the English Reformation, 
Thomas Cranmer, is the biograph- 
ical contribution of the Catholic 
Truth Society (London. 5 cents 
each). Prayers, composed by St. 
Thérése of the Child Jesus (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 5 
cents), is a recent addition to “Lit- 
tle Flower” literature. 

A practical and comprehensive 
pamphlet on The Catholic Sick 
Room, by James F. Splaine, S.J.; 
the place and power of The Contem- 
plative Life, forcefully shown by 
Very Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P.; 
What the Catholic Church Is and 
What She Teaches, by Rev. E. R. 
Hull, S.J., and a Book of Litanies, 
form the recent output of the Paul- 
ist Press (New York. 5 cents each). 

Rev. Joseph O'Reilly treats of the 
six precepts of the Church as Six 
Golden Cords of a Mother’s Heart; 
Very Rev. William Hogan, C.SS.P., 
answers Objections to the Church; 
while Rev. John J. Graham, I.P.P., 
and Rev. William B. Hannon pre- 
sent, respectively, the Doctrine of 
the Church On Secret Societies and 
an account of Secret Societies—Old 
And New; Journeys to the Catholic 
Church, related by E. Mary A. 
Thomas and William E. Jones, hold 
the never failing interest of con- 
verts’ stories (Brooklyn: Interna- 
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tional Catholic Truth Society. 5 
cents each). 

A Catholic Opinion on the Evolu- 
tion Controversy, by Ulrich A. Hau- 
ber, Ph.D. (Davenport, Iowa: St. 
Ambrose College. 15 cents), is a 
scholarly contribution to this much 
discussed subject. The Four Great 
Evils of the Day is an adaptation 
from Cardinal Manning, by F. J. 
Remler, C.M. (St. Louis: Central 
Bureau of the Central Verein. 10 
cents). The Church and Labor is 
an address by Rev. J. C. Harring- 
ton (St. Paul: Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor), on the his- 
toric attitude of the Church to- 
wards the worker. 

Roosevelt and the Spoilsmen is 
another light thrown on that strik- 
ing American figure by William 
Dudley Foulke, who as U. S. Civil 
Service Commissioner under Mr. 
Roosevelt speaks whereof he knows 
(New York: National Civil Service 
Reform League). 

Christian Doctrine Drills, com- 
piled by a Sister of Mercy, is a use- 
ful arrangement of matter for class 
drills in parochial schools (Chicago: 
D. B. Hansen & Sons. 5 cents). 

“A Suggested Plan for a Project 
for Young People’s Groups,” put 
out by Erwin L. Shaver (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press), 
is formulated in six volumes: A 
Christian’s Life-Work, A Christian's 
Recreation, A Christian’s Attitude 
toward the Press, Christian World- 
Builders, Christian Young People 
and World-Friendship, and Young 
People and the Church (50 cents 
each). The aim is high: to realize 
the part religion plays in all phases 
of life and to generate a conscious, 
personal response to Christian obli- 
gations. While the details of the 
programs are distinctly Protestant 
and the dogmatic definitions cannot 
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be accepted by Catholics, the use of 
the “Project Method” to develop an 
intelligent, Christian reaction to the 
problems of life is worthy of study 
and commendation. 

The Joint Committee on Methods 
of Preventing Delinquency (New 
York) presents an_ interesting 
“Progress Report” of the Common- 
wealth Fund Program for the Pre- 
vention of Delinquency.—ZInterna- 
tional Conciliation for October and 
November treats “The United States 
and the System of Mandates” and 
“The Advisory Opinions of the Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice” (New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 5 
cents per copy). 

Seekers for something artistic 
and different in calendars will be 
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Thomas Aquinas Calendar for 1926, 
published by St. Dominic’s Press, 
Ditchling, Sussex, but obtainable in 
this country through The Chaucer 
Head, Inc. (New York. 50 cents). 
The illustrations are quaint and 
striking, the quotations well chosen 
and inspiring. 

The Crusaders Almanac (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Mount St. Sepulchre. 
25 cents) offers interesting and in- 
structive home reading. The loose- 
leaf block calendar of The Sentinel 
Press (New York, 185 East 76th St., 
50 cents postpaid) is dedicated this 
year to Blessed Peter Julian Ey- 
mard and is of special appeal to lov- 
ers of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
half-yearly report of the Catholic 
Guild of Israel comes to us from the 
Convent of “Our Lady of Sion,” 


well satisfied with the new St. London. 
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